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THAT  GOES  HOME 
WITH  CHICAGO! 


The  hour  hands  on  cl<>cks  of  Ststife 
Street  dip  ib!the  depths ^  of  ^their  dials,, 
Chicago  is  closittf-ihe::v^ 
day.  Already  jhe  iratiyBj^J^ation'ternnbtialS 
and  arteri#f  Aimyfc%*S  second  largest'.  .J 
city  bulge^^^'With  %e  £k>^  tide  of  hurry^  '■* 
thousani^’  a  ^  ,  #ieir  day’s  work  ended  ta  t 

hungry  fdi^^me*»aad  news  I  '  4-%  V 

“What’s^^&pei^^  in  the  world  tc^ay?*' 
Eage|t|^--&^fdi^-Oi  nrdnds^^ask 'idle 
questioB^vJ^^^^^^Ry#  'thous2«idS  of--,'  I 
hands  -alw^iys  Iql: 

the  sairie  idck^.  oh  thd^  J 

nearest  iie^S®i^|)ftd«.ifi%,pres^&esh  4 


question,  Aufomc 
hands  tl 

the  same 

copy  of  the  dme^' 
home -bound  throuj^ 


Unconscious  of  the  eavesdropping  camera, 
home-bound  Chicago  turns  to  its  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  On  trains,  buses,  streetcars,  ele¬ 
vateds  and  subways  the  picture  is  the  same. 


a  corrplete  account  of  the  day. 
rfile  as  that — as  effortless,  as 
In^inore  than  500,000  homes, 
iitiyers  and  subscribers  have 
^  And,  with  each  succeeding 
Kio^al  thousands  are  turning 
Daily  News. 

...  as  day  closes  in 
^Krains,  buses,  streetcars, 
subways — the  picture  shown 
Pltiplied  many  thousands  of 
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NEW  y01?K 


Yeshiva  University,  only  university  under  Jewish  auspices  in  America, 
has  a  student  body  of  1200  enrolled  from  26  States  and  20  foreign 
countries.  Located  in  upper  Manhattan  from  185th  to  187th  streets, 
the  $2,500,000  structure  houses  eight  schools,  the  first  founded  in 


1897.  Harmonizing  traditional  Judaism  with  modern  democratic 
teachings,  Yeshiva  is  distinguished  for  its  scholarship  and  is  a 
mathematical  center  of  world-wide  importonce. 
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How  importettit 
are25yeais5 


ONK  LONG-TERM  MEASl  RE  of  an  advertising  agency 
is  its  ability  botli  to  change  ami  to  resist  change*. 

In  striving  ever  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  work,  it  timst 
bt*  party  to  the  myriad  inventions — intellectual  and  mate¬ 
rial — by  which  progress  is  measured. 

But  in  preserving  the  character  and  integrity  of  its  w  etrk. 
an  agem*y  must  resist  all  efforts  to  change  those*  basic 
qualitit*s  e)n  which  its  reputation  and  its  inspiratiem  are- 
founded.  ; 

If.  by  preserving  the  latter,  it  impels  the  former,  each 
year  beceimes  more  useful  than  the  last. 

In  the  year  of  our  twenty  fifth  anniversary — which  we 
celebrate  this  Mav — Young  &  Rubie-am  puhlie  ly  restate-s 
some  of  the  beliefs  we  live  by. 


1.  An  agency  must  excel  in  ingenuity, 
thoroughness,  restlessness 


Ingenuity  —  the  resdiircef  illness  tocom- 
iiiainl  a  hig!;er  |)r<i[inrliiin  of  the  pulilic's 
att<*iition  for  a  client's  a<l\erti'-ing  than 
hi:>  coin|R‘titors  are  getting  for  theirs. 

Thoroughness  — the  ability  to  com¬ 
pletely  surround  and  penetrate  a  sell¬ 
ing  proldem. 

Restlessness— a  state  of  mind  that  com¬ 
pels  an  advertising  agency  to  seek  a 
still  lietter  way  to  do  a  job.  after  a  good 
way  has  been  found. 


2.  A  job  must  satisfy  not  only  the  client 
—  but  Young  &  Rubicam 


(iood  advertising  cannot  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ’Tleasing  the  client  at 
any  cost.’" 

W  e  want  the  client  to  believe  in  the 
advertising  we  prepare  for  him.  But— 
eipially  important  —  we  must  believe  in 
it  ourselves. 


3.  “Brass  Hat”  doesn’t  mean  brass  knuckles 


Any  executive  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
^  can  lose  an  argument  to  a  subordinate. 
\  For  it  is  Young  &  Rubicam's  belief 

that  problems  are  sidved  belter  with 
jU  reason  than  by  coercion:  that  the  agency 
will  profit  most  from  a  man’s  mind  if 
he  feels  free  to  exfiress  his  honest  con¬ 
victions  in  anv  situation. 


4.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “all-round” 
^  advertising  man 


It  i.s  our  belief  that  an  outstanding 
advertising  man  mav  be  capable  in  many 
phases  of  advertisinji.  but  that  he  will 


advertis 

'■  .  W  phases  < 

I  'i=’  (*  *  excel  in 


Letting  eaidi  man  devote  his  entire 
ability  to  the  thing  he  does  best  has 
proved  to  lie  one  good  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  against  undernourished  thinking. 
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5.  “Formula”  is  another  name  for  “rut” 


We  believe  that  the  sales  problems  of 
products  are  as  individual  as  eyesight, 
and  that  advertising  should  he  fitted  to 
them  as  carefully  as  glasses  are  fitted 
to  the  eyes. 

Any  attempt  to  formularize  advertis¬ 
ing  places  too  much  responsibility  on 
experience,  and  too  little  on  original 
thought. 


6.  An  agency  should  be  alive  to  the  world 
outside  of  advertising  and  business 


It  should  study  the  things  that  appeal 
to  people  in  the  field  of  polities,  news 
columns,  movies,  the  stage,  the  pulpit 
or  fiction. 

And  it  should  be  able  to  apply  its 
findings  to  the  constant  improvement 
of  the  advertising  it  prepares. 


7.  It  is  more  important  to  develop  present 
business  than  to  get  new  business 

The  reward  of  ownership  in  \oung  & 
Rubicam  has  been  given  for  the  ability 
to  yric  Imsiiiess  rather  than  to  get 
business. 

In  each  Younc  &  Kidticam  office, 
one  man  dexotes  port  of  his  time  to 
.soliciting  new  accounts. 


The  inference 

25  VtVKS  Ado  THIS  MONTH,  Young  &  Rubicam 
was  an  advertising  agency  which  had  some  definite  con¬ 
victions —  hut  no  business.  , 

We  -till  bavc  tbc  convictions.  .And  wc  believe  sin- 
cerelv  lliat  iKTuiise  we  still  have  them,  the  following 
busiiH-s^es  have  chosen  to  advertise  through  Young  & 
Rubicam.  Inc. 


Clients  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Follow  ing  is  a  list  of  companies  xvhose  advertising  is  handled 
—  in  whole  or  in  part  —  by  Young  &  Rubicam.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  listed  in  chronological  order. 


1924 _ 

General  Foods  Corporation 

1926  _ 

International  Silver  Compain 

1927  _ 

The  Borden  Coinpanv 
Johnson  &  Johnson 

1930  _ 

I'he  Travelers  Insuraiiee-Co. 

1931  _ 

.\nieriran  Home  Ftiods,  Inc. 
G.lueU.  I'eahodv  &  t'o.,  Ine. 

1932  _ 

Gulf  Oil  ('nr|)oration 
The  Rath  Packing  Gonipanv 
The  Personal  Products  (’orp. 
Packard  .Motor  t’ar  (a>nipanv 
Parke,  Davis  &  (aimpanv 
■Northern  Paper  Mills 
The  Ontaur-Caldwell  Division 
of  .Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 

1933  _ 

Bissell  (]arpet  Sweeper  t'ompany 
Franklort  Distillers  t'orporation 

1935  _ 

General  .Aniline  &  Film  t^orji. 
The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Rristol-Mvers  ('ompany 

1936  _ 

Life  Savers  Corporation 
Drake  Bakeries,  Incorporated 

1937  _ 

Motor  W  heel  Corporation 
The  Singer  Sewing  .Machine  Co. 
Metropeditan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1938  _ 

Thomas  J.  Liplon,  Inc. 

Time,  Inc. 

I'he  Drackett  ('ompanv 


1  9  3  8  ( Qmtinueth 

Sanforized  Division  of  Cluett, 
Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc. 

1939  _ 

Simmons  Coinpanv 

1940  _ 

Hotels  Statler  ('ompany,  Inc. 
.American  Can  (^ompanv 
Royal  Typewriter  ('ompany,  Inc. 
Lever  Brothers  (,'ompany 
John  F.  Jelke  (Coinpanv 

1941  _ 

The  Pullman  (^ompanv 
Celane.se  Corporation  of  America 

1942  _ 

Consolidated  Vultee  .Aircraft 
Corporation 

1943  _ 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
Petri  Wine  (aimpanv 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Riiblier 
Cum|ianv,  Inc. 

General  Klectric  (Jompaiiv 

1945  _ 

Dutfv-.Mott  Company,  liic. 

Hunt  Foods  Inc. 

Purity  Bakeries 

Hammond  Instrument  Company 

1946  _ 

Pepsi-(]ola  Company 

(Evervess  Sparkling  Water) 
0’(]edar  C.orp’n. 

Chester  11.  Roth  (^o.,  Inc. 
Dictaphone  Corporation 
Northam  Warren  Corporation 

1947  _ 

The  Permanente  Metals  Corpo¬ 
ration.  and  Permanente 
Products  Company 
Bigelow -Sanford  (Carpet  (^o.,  liic. 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC. 

ADVERTISING 

N«w  York  Chicago  Dolroit  San  Francifco  Hollywood  Montroal  Toronto  MomIco  City  London 
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®be§undagUul(etm 


PlIIIADELPHIA 


"awkins 

M»»  •VftMCCS 


Walter  If 


Wichita 


Sraphs  and  have  obtained  mai, 

Sometimes  we  send  rerx 
peraonager 

ive^o 

^S  ap^intments.  it  *1  ^ 

•'^ve  Place?' 


yours 


HLH/rmg 


Stories  500  miles  away  new  **lecal” 

...with  "The  Builetin’s"  Beechcraft 


IMfuEN  a  distant  story  with  a  local 
angle  breaks.  Bulletin  reporters 
and  photographers  are  there — and 
back — almost  before  they  are 
missed.  And  national  events  get 
the  same  fast  coverage.  For  their 
200  mph  Beechcraft  Executive- 
Transport  is  continuously  on  call, 
giving  new  mobility  and  nation¬ 
wide  range  of  action  to  the  paper’s 
entire  staff. 

This  nine-place,  luxuriously  ap¬ 
pointed  Beechcraft  solves  a  news¬ 
paper  executive’s  travel  problem 
as  well.  And  it  is  noted  for  its  low 
cost  of  operation.  Many  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  newspapers  profit 
daily  from  Beechcraft  ownership. 


•  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead 
will  bring  you  an  informative  brochure 
on  "The  Air  Fleet  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness,”  with  full  details  on  the  200  mile- 
per-hour  Executive  Transport.  Write 
today  to  Beech  Aircraft  Corporation, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 


BCECHCRAFT 

J^X^UrnfC  TRAMSPORT 

L - MOOtL 


BCECHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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Announcing 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  TEENER 

...  A  Big-Name  Byline  Feature 
With  Dramatic  Appeal 
For  Teen-agers  .  .  . 


H  ERE  is  a  bright,  down-to-earth,  intensely  human  and  appealing  new  feature  tailored 
for  your  teen-age  readers. 

HEN  I  ^  AS  A  TEENER  is  a  daily  column 
in  which  world-famous  men  and  women  tell, 
in  their  own  words  and  under  their  otni 
bylines,  about  their  teen-age  trials,  tribula¬ 
tions  and  triumphs. 

Their  compact  250-word  tales  will  provide 
both  entertainment  and  inspiration  for  those 
teen-agers  whose  reading  interest  is  every 
editor’s  concern  these  days. 

INITIAL  RELEASE  JUNE  14 

Wire  for  samples  and  rates  today. 


Did  you  know  that  . 

Bernard  M.  Baruch's  firsi 
formal,  in  father’s  dress  suit 
held  together  by  safely  pins, 
was  a  “turning  point”  in  his 
life.  .  .  . 

Frank  Buck  ’'brings  them 
bark  alive”  because  he 
“wasn’t  good  for  anything 
else.  ... 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson's  teen¬ 
age  ambition  was  to  become 
a  cowboy  and  kill  Indians — 
until  he  met  some  Sioux  face 
to  face.  ... 

Sophie  Tucker  was  launched 
on  her  “red  hot  mama”  ca¬ 
reer  by  a  heckler.  ... 

Just  a  few  of  the  appealing 
stories  told  by  famous  people 
in  WHEN  I  WAS  A  TEENER. 


Your  Byliners  .  .  . 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Frank 
Buck,  Erskine  Caldwell, 
Eddie  Cantor,  Jane  Cowl,  Ely 
Culbertson,  Betty  Crabic, 
Jean  Ilersholt,  Mrs.  J.  Bor¬ 
den  Harriman,  Joe  Laurie, 
Jr.,  Lou  Lillie,  Lauritz  Mel¬ 
chior,  Guy  Lombardo.  Erica 
Morini,  Grandma  Moses, 
Arthur  Murray,  Edward  G. 
Robinson,  Roy  Rogers,  Nor¬ 
man  Rockwell,  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  Bill  Stern,  Lowell 
Thomas,  Dorothy  Thompson, 
Thyra  Samter  Winslow,  Dame 
May  Whilty,  Paul  Whiteman, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and 
scores  of  others. 


PRESS 
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Inlanders  to  Promote 
Press  Among  Readers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — A  series  of  promo-  essential  to  th( 
tion  ads.  designed  to  impress  citizen  and  ir 
the  average  newspaper  reader  the  right  of  a  1 
with  the  fact  that  a  free  press  5.  Certain  p 
is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  duce  the  free 
the  publisher,  but  the  reader’s  some  form  of  s 
right  to  know,  was  approved  by  6.  The  first  : 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  is  to  deny  hi 
members  here  this  week.  facts  and  opin 

The  series  is  a  part  of  the  In-  7.  To  do  so, 
land’s  public  relations  program  limit  the  pul 
and  represents  the  work  of  a  and  opinions  t 
special  committee  of  the  Na-  8.  Therefore 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As-  freedom  and  ri 
sociation.  appointed  to  help  In-  the  reader  n 
land  publishers  meet  current  newspaper, 
criticism  of  newspapers.  Six  To  tie  the  ac 
ads  were  presented,  with  the  point  up  the  st 
recommendation  that  seven  ad-  feature  the  si 
ditional  ads  be  prepared  to  run  “Your  right  to 
over  a  period  of  26  weeks  in  to  all  your  lit 
Inland  newspapers.  will  be  prepai 

Speak  Direct  to  Readers  committee,  wit 

Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  meSrs^at'^c 
Truth,  chairman  of  the  Inland’s 
public  relations  committee,  pre-  90=  *1, 

seated  the  report  of  the  NNPA  ^25  lines  on  th 
committee,  headed  by  W.  J.  Report  o 

Byrnes,  Chicago  Tribune,  man-  Franklin  D 
ager  of  research  and  promotion.  Bend  Tribune, 
Other  members  of  the  commit-  newsprint  situs 
tee  working  on  the  series  are  ANPA  is  seeki 
Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  ( Wis.)  to  concentrate 
Journal,  and  Clarence  Harding,  for  Europe  or 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  newsprint  prod 
“It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  rather  than  i 
be  inadvisable  to  answer  the  chase  of  Canad 
‘professional’  critics  directly,”  shipment  to  Ei 
stated  Byrnes  in  his  report.  “’The  “When  we  ta 
more  important  audience  and  man  (Economii 
the  one  from  whom  response  to  ministrator),  \ 
promotion  can  be  expected  is  the  tention  to  the  1 
general  public  to  whom  the  ‘pro-  countries  whii 
fessional’  critics  make  their  ap-  the  Marshall  F 
peals.  The  promotion  should  be  1947  idle  ne’ 
aimed  to  cement  the  relations  capacity  of  851 
between  reader  and  newspaper  than  half  of  t 
which  the  ‘professional’  critics  ( or  475.000  toi 
desire  to  impair  and  destroy.”  Britain,”  said  S 
Byrnes  also  suggested  the  ads 
embrace  not  only  newspapers, 
but  other  publications,  the 
movies  and  radio.  “By  broaden¬ 
ing  the  application  of  the  right 
of  a  free  press  to  include  not 
only  the  newspaper  and  the 
reader,  but  other  forms  of  com¬ 
munication,”  he  said,  “the  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  newspaper  will  be 
blunted.” 

Outlines  Basic  Ideas 
The  ideas  to  be  developed  in 
the  series  are: 

1.  Knowledge  of  facts  and 
opinions,  pleasant  and  unpleas¬ 
ant,  is  essential  to  the  reader’s 
freedom. 

2.  The  right  to  read  is  part  of 
his  right  of  a  free  press. 

3.  The  newspaper  is  the  chief 

source  of  pleasant  and  unpleas-  Group  of  "You: 
ant  facts  and  opinion.  Tribune;  P.  S.  < 

4.  Therefore,  the  newspaper  is 
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essential  to  the  reader  as  a  free 
citizen  and  in  his  exercise  of 
the  right  of  a  free  press. 

5.  Certain  people  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  the  free  citizen-reader  to 
some  form  of  slavery. 

6.  The  first  step  in  their  plan 
is  to  deny  him  free  access  to 
facts  and  opinions. 

7.  To  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  the  publication  of  facts 
and  opinions  by  the  newspaper. 

8.  Therefore,  to  defend  his 
freedom  and  right  of  a  free  press 
the  reader  must  defend  the 
newspaper. 

To  tie  the  ads  together  and  to 
point  up  the  series,  each  ad  will 
feature  the  slogan  or  phrase: 
“Your  right  to  know  is  the  key 
to  all  your  liberties.”  ’The  ads 
will  be  prepared  by  the  NNPA 
committee,  with  the  Inland  fur¬ 
nishing  them  in  mat  form  to 
members  at  cost.  It  is  planned 
to  offer  them  in  space  units  of 
225  lines  on  three  columns. 

Report  on  Newsprint 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  reporting  on  the 
newsprint  situation,  told  how  the 
ANPA  is  seeking  to  get  the  ECA 
to  concentrate  its  newsprint  aid 
for  Europe  on  development  of 
newsprint  production  over  there, 
rather  than  in  financing  pur¬ 
chase  of  Canadian  newsprint  for 
shipment  to  Europe. 

“When  we  talked  to  Paul  Hoff¬ 
man  ( Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministrator),  we  called  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  17 
countries  which  had  accepted 
the  Marshall  Plan,  there  was  in 
1947  idle  newsprint  machine 
capacity  of  855.000  tons.  More 
than  half  of  this  idle  capacity 
( or  475.000  tons )  was  in  Great 
Britain,”  said  Schurz. 


Inlanders  and  luncheon  speaker:  Left  to  right,  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier;  Paul  Gorham,  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Markets;  Barry  Bingham,  president  and  editor  of  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  and  President  Joe  M.  Bunting. 
Bloomington  (III.)  Pantograph. 


“This  year  there  are  even 
more  idle  machines  in  Britain  as 
production  had  dropped  to  24% 
of  capacity.  If  funds  are  made 
available  quickly,  one  large  Eng¬ 
lish  producer  can  have  100,000 
cords  of  wood  cut  in  Newfound¬ 
land  shipped  to  England  and 
produce  130,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  this  year.  Britain  will  get 
three  times  as  much  newsprint 
for  every  dollar  spent  if  it  is 
manufactured  there.  We  urged 
restoring  production  of  news¬ 
print  mills  in  Europe  as  being 
more  in  line  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  purpose  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Hoffman  Testifies 

“We  believe  that  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  ideas  coincide  with  ours, 
because  on  May  13  when  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  he  said: 

“  ‘The  basic  question,  in  my 
opinion,  the  one  that  we  are 
concerned  with,  is  whether  we 
cannot  through  ECA  increase 
production  of  newsprint  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  point  where  they 
will  not  have  any  need  to  call 
upon  Canada.  We  are  investi¬ 


gating  that  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  attempting  to  get  the 
best  newsprint  man  in  America 
into  our  set-up,  either  on  a  con¬ 
sulting  basis  or  on  a  full-time 
basis,  and  I  hope  that  within  a 
couple  of  weeks  we  will  have 
all  the  facts  on  newsprint.’  ” 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  told  Inlanders  the 
purpose  back  of  the  ANPA’s  case 
against  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  is  to  restore  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  at  the  local 
level.  “Now  it  is  your  choice 
to  get  back  where  you  were.” 
said  Dale. 

In  the  question-and-answer  pe¬ 
riod,  Dale  said  it  was  largely  a 
matter  of  local  negotiations  to 
step  up  the  apprentice  training 
program  in  any  of  the  printing 
trades  to  meet  manpower  short 
ages. 

Reilly  Report  on  ITU 
A  report  by  Gerard  D.  Reilly, 
Washington  counsel  representing 
Inland  in  the  ITU  case,  reviewed 
the  complaint  case  brought  by 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Group  of  "Young  Inlanders”  at  Chicago:  Left  to  right.  Mr.  ond  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Conner,  Seymour  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  P.  S.  Cousley,  Alton  (III.)  Telegraph;  R.  A.  Cousley,  same,  and  Oscar  Ochs.  Edwordsville  (Ill.) 
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Printers  Quit 
But  Alhambra 
Paper  Gets  Out 

Alhambra,  Calif. — The  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-Advocate  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  since  May  15  without 
benefit  of  its  regular  printers. 

The  situation  is  the  indirect 
result  of  the  paper’s  ITU  chapel 
changing  its  affiliation  from  the 
Pomona  local  to  the  Los  Angeles 
local  just  as  a  new  contract  was 
being  negotiated.  Agreement  on 
a  new  contract  was  apparently 
about  to  be  reached  by  the  pa¬ 
per  with  the  Pomona  local  when 
the  shift  in  jurisdiction  junked 
the  matter  and  the  Los  Angeles 
local  would  not  agree  to  the 
proposed  terms. 

Printers  began  quitting  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day  during  the 
preceding  week  and  matters 
came  to  a  head  May  15  when, 
after  several  hours  of  slow¬ 
down.  the  printers  told  Publish¬ 
er  Barton  Heiligers  that  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  staff,  they 
would  be  unable  to  put  out  the 
paper  that  afternoon. 

Heiligers  hired  a  non  union 
printer,  in  accordance  with  the 
former  union  contract  which 
provided  for  such  action  if  the 
union  could  not  provide  ade¬ 
quate  staff.  When  the  new  man 
appeared  the  remaining  union 
printers  resigned  at  five  minute 
intervals  and  were  paid  off. 

The  Post-Advocate  is  being 
published  regularly  with  no  re¬ 
duction  in  size  with  office  work¬ 
ers,  salesmen  and  executives 
pinch  hitting  as  printers. 

Girl  stenographers  set  type  by 
punching  tape  for  two  teletype- 
setters.  Four  non  union  journey¬ 
men  printers  are  helping  to  set 
advertising  copy.  Heilgers  and 
members  of  his  office  and  sales 
staff  are  handling  makeup. 

There  have  been  no  disturb¬ 
ances,  no  picket  line,  none  of  the 
usual  manifestations  of  a  labor 
dispute.  Many  of  the  printers 
who  quit  have  apparently  taken 
jobs  elsewhere. 

Before  the  composing  room 
exodus,  the  union,  in  a  bid  for  a 
new  contract,  asked  S2.35  an 
hour,  a  37‘/i-hour  week,  three 
weeks'  vacation,  and  full  repro¬ 
duction  of  all  matted  material. 
The  Post  Advocate  had  offered 
an  increase  of  $10.50  a  week  for 
40  hours.  The  pay  rate  had  been 
$1.90  an  hour. 
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usually  found  on  this  poge 

will  be  on  Shop  Talk  page 

(64,  this  issue)  hereafter. 

Experts  Discuss 
UN  Coverage; 
'Hostel'  Urged 

Plans  for  enabling  correspond¬ 
ents  from  "poorer  nations”  to 
live  in  New  York  City  were  dis¬ 
cussed  this  week  after  charges 
of  “fragmentary  and  generally 
distorted"  coverage  of  United 
Nations  had  been  made  by  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  -  General  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cohen. 

Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie 
toned  down  Cohen's  criticism, 
saying:  “I  wouldn’t  go  so  far. 
It  is  very  different  in  different 
papers  and  different  countries.” 
Lie  added  that  he  had  no  ad¬ 
vance  knowledge  of  the  report 
which  Cohen's  Department  of 
Public  Information  prepared  for 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  In¬ 
formation  Experts. 

Whitelaw  Reid  on  Panel 

The  experts,  representing  a 
score  of  nations,  heard  Cohen 
accuse  the  press  of  playing  up 
conflict  and  disagreement  at  UN. 
One  way  to  counteract  this 
“crisis-conflict  technique,”  he 
said,  is  through  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  which  give  the 
whole  picture  either  for  the  UN 
in  general  or  for  a  specific  activ¬ 
ity  of  UN. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  joined 
the  panel,  of  which  Raul 
Noriega  former  editor  of  Mex¬ 
ico  City’s  El  Naciotial,  is  chair¬ 
man.  Jiri  Hronek  of  Prague, 
secretary-general  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  chief  of  the  po¬ 
litical  division  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  broadcasts,  was  named  vice 
chairman. 

Among  proposals  put  before 
the  committee  was  a  New  York 
"hostel  ”  where  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  might  live  econom¬ 
ically  while  covering  UN.  Other 
proposals  dealt  with  easing  of 
currency  problems  for  corre¬ 
spondents. 


Wells  Goes  to  PM; 


Randolph  Wins; 
So  Does  CritiC/ 
Reese  Highfield 

Woodruff  Randolph  of  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  re-elected  and  so 
has  his  arch  critic,  Reese  J. 
Highfield  of  Akron. 

Unofficial  tabulation  of  votes 
in  the  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  balloting  was  ended 
this  week  after  Jonn  R.  Evans 
of  Washington,  the  Independent 
candidate  for  president,  con¬ 
ceded  Randolph's  victory. 

In  the  latest  count  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  headquarters.  Randolph 
had  35,804  votes  and  Evans  had 
25,862.  with  about  two-thirds  of 
the  800  locals  reported. 

All  Progressive  candidates 
have  been  returned  to  office,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Secretary-Treasurer 
Don  Hurd.  The  exact  number 
of  delegates  elected  by  the  In¬ 
dependents  will  not  be  known 
until  the  official  canvass  is  made. 

Highfield’s  re-election  as  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  Akron  local  No.  182 
was  a  surprise  sidelight  of  the 
nationwide  balloting  last  week. 
He  defeated  Joseph  Costello,  93 
to  84,  the  Beacon  Journal  chapel 
voting  against  Highfield.  57  to 
25.  Job  shop  chapels  accounted 
for  Highfield's  victory. 

At  the  Cleveland  convention 
last  summer,  Highfield  was  the 
only  outspoken  critic  of  Ran¬ 
dolph's  "no-contract”  bargaining 
policy  and  he  walked  off  the 
floor  when  Randolph  called  for 
a  standing  vote.  The  ITU  Jour¬ 
nal,  however,  recorded  High- 


TWELt^E  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  figure  they  would  have 
saved  $521,435  in  composing 
room  costs  in  the  last  nine 
months  if  there  were  no  “bogus” 
clause  in  the  contract  with  the 
typographical  union. 

Average  composition  cost  per 
column  ranges  from  $4  to  $14.95 
on  the  schedule  prepared  by  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  NLRB  Trial  Ex¬ 
aminer  Arthur  Leff  in  the  case 


field  as  voting  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  making  it  “unanimous.” 

When  the  NLRB  hearings  » 
started  on  the  complaint  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Highfield  took  the 
stand  and  produced  ITU  docu¬ 
ments  bearing  on  the  iwlicy  and 
Randolph’s  actions  in  enforcing 
it.  On  his  return  to  Akron, 
Highfield  met  considerable  bit¬ 
terness  among  union  members 
and  he  changed  from  a  day  job 
to  a  night  situation  as  a  com 
positor. 

■ 

Deadline  June  7  I 

On  Chicago  Oiler 

Chicago — The  Chicago  News 
paper  Publishers  Association 
has  notified  Local  16,  ITU,  it 
has  until  June  7  to  put  to  a  vote 
of  its  members  the  publishers 
final  contract  proposal  to  settle 
the  union’s  six-month  strike. 

Publishers  asked  for  the  vote 
so  they  “may  have  the  opinion 
of  their  composing  room  work¬ 
ers  and  make  their  plans  accord¬ 
ingly,”  stated  John  F.  O’Keefe, 
CNPA  secretary,  in  a  letter  to 
President  John  Pilch  of  Local  16. 

Previously,  the  publishers  had 
again  met  with  the  union  scale 
committee,  after  Pilch  had  noti¬ 
fied  the  newspapers  that  their 
offer  of  May  12,  including  a  $9 
weekly  wage  increase,  was  “to¬ 
tally  inadequate.”  Publishers 
told  the  committee  their  final 
proposal  meant  “final.” 

CTU  rejected  a  completed 
contract  proposal  with  an  offer 
of  a  $9.29  a  week  raise  made  by 
the  Franklin  Association,  bar-  * 
gaining  group  for  Chicago  job 
shops,  by  1,644  to  142. 


dicate  there  is  no  uniform  cost 
accounting  system  on  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 

Smaller  papers,  such  as  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  Long  Island  Press 
and  Long  Island  Star- Journal, 
called  attention  to  the  higher 
costs  involved  in  setting  bogus, 
particularly  grocery  and  theater 
ads. 

Some  also  noted  that  elimina¬ 
tion  of  bogus  would  not  mean 
loss  of  any  jobs  but  rather  the  . 
elimination  of  overtime. 


12  N.  V.  C.  Dailies  Figure 
$521,000  Bogus  in  9  Mos. 
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Robb  on  Neivsweek 


PM’s  new  owners  this  week 
named  a  third  senior  editor — 
George  Y.  Wells,  40,  an  ex-AP 
man  who  has  written  News- 
week’s  Press  section  the  last  five 
years. 

Wells  will  assist  Editor  Joseph 
Barnes  in  directing  the  opinion 
pages.  Once  a  reporter  and 
desk  man  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
( Utah )  Tribune,  Washington 
(D.  C. )  Post,  and  Brooklyn 
( N.  Y. )  Eagle,  Wells  worked  six 
years  on  the  AP  desk  in  New 
York,  joined  Newsweek  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1943. 

Succeeding  him  on  the  news¬ 
magazine  is  Arthur  T.  Robb,  for 
21  years  managing  editor  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Robb  has  been  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  since  leaving  E&P  in  1944. 


against  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Some  of  the  data  is  based 
upon  accurate  cost  accounting 
and  some  is  an  estimate,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  William  Mapel, 
vicechairman  of  the  publishers’ 
association.  Appended  notes  in- 


The  New  York  Sun  estimated 
“the  cost  of  setting  bogus  is 
approximately  40%  to  45%  the 
cost  of  setting  original  copy  of 
advertising.” 

Following  is  the  table  of  esti¬ 
mated  savings,  based  on  the 
period  from  Aug.  22,  1947  to 
May  10.  1948: 


Name  of  Paper 
Herald  Tribune. .  .  . 

Times . 

Mirror . 

News . 

Journal- American. . 

Post . 

Home  News . 

Sun  . 

World-Telegram  .  . 
Brooklyn  Hagle. . . . 
Long  Island  Press. . 
L.  I.  Star-Journal.  . 


Unset  Col.  Over 

Average 

Kstimated 

Extra 

Total 

Four  Days  Old 

Composition 

S  Savings 

Situations 

Columns 

RemaininK 

Cost  per 

if  Bogus 

Caused  by 

Set 

May  10,  1948 

Column 

Eliminated 

Bogus 

.  11,711 

None 

$13,505 

$151,745 

24 

,  15,560 

1,762 

14.95 

84,250 

23 

.  6,026 

None 

5.80 

19,760 

8 

.  6.701 

70 

14  77 

45,000 

0 

.  5,022 

None 

9.17 

26,333 

7 

.  5,238 

8,931 

5.00 

70,845 

14 

2,095 

3,572 

4.00 

28,338 

5 

.  6,886 

None 

9.62 

28,000 

8-10 

4,963 

None 

9.229 

15,300 

5 

1,913 

2,228 

9.20 

34,027 

6 

1,911 

None 

6,09 

11,637 

3 

,  1,110 

2,072 

5.65 

6,200 

3 

69,138 

18,635 

$521,435 

106-108 
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Cost  Keeps  Hearst  Net 
On  Downward  Spiral 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Soaring  ex¬ 
penditures  outdistanced 
mounting  revenues  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Corp.  again  in  1947, 
the  annual  report  reveals. 

The  result  was  a  $2,282,590  de¬ 
cline  in  net  income  from  the 
previous  year,  despite  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  $25,000,000  in 
operating  revenues  for  a  record 
total  of  $156,955,584.  Expenses 
were  $138,188,864,  also  a  new 
record. 

Hearst  Consolidated  directors 
have  declared  the  quarterly 
Class  A  dividend  for  the  period 
ending  May  31,  equal  to  43% 
cents  a  share. 

Newsprint  and  ink  costs  ad¬ 
vanced  in  excess  of  45%.  The 
combined  increase  in  editorial, 
mechanical,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments,  and  radio 
broadcasting  costs  was  close  to 
20%. 

Total  expenses  increased  $29,- 
000,000.  Newsprint  and  ink 
gained  $13,000,000  and  depart¬ 
mental  costs  $12,000,000. 

The  increase  in  costs  in  either 
category  exceeded  the  total  net 
income  for  all  activities  of  the 
corporation. 

Departmental  operating  costs 
now  approximate  combined  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  revenue 
of  1941.  Newsprint  and  ink  costs 
now  exceed  either  circulation  or 
advertising  revenues  of  1942. 

The  1947  advertising  revenues 
gained  $18,000,000,  a  sum  one 
and  a  half  times  the  year's  net 
revenue  from  all  activities. 
Fifty-four  cents  of  every  dollar 
of  1947  operating  revenue  went 
for  deii)artmental  expenses  and 
31  cents  for  newsprint  and  ink. 

Of  these  mounting  costs.  Mor¬ 
gan  Howard,  treasurer,  said: 

"The  reduction  in  net  income 
has  been  due  to  the  constant  rise 
of  labor  costs  and  the  increased 
price  of  materials,  which  have 
more  than  offset  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  increasing  revenues. 

“Due  to  these  rising  casts,  the 
net  income  for  the  year  1948  to 
date  (April  24)  is  below  the  net 
income  of  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1947.” 

In  1946,  net  income  declined 
$2,662,049. 

Hearst  Consolidated’s  revenue 
picture  was  highlighted  by  a 
27%  gain  in  advertising  reve-. 
nues,  totalling  $83,097,408.31. 

Circulation  revenues  included 
$471,744  from  affiliates  and  to¬ 
talled  $63,903,182.38,  in  contrast 
with  $59,347,024.57  in  1946. 

The  advertising  department 
again  lengthened  its  stride  over 
circulation  as  a  component  of 
revenue.  The  two  departments 
had  been  on  virtually  even  terms 
from  1940  to  1945,  when  adver¬ 
tising  trailed  circulation  reve¬ 
nues.  For  1946  the  ratio  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  revenue  was 
59  to  65;  for  last  year  the  ratio 
was  64  to  83. 

Operating  revenue  factors,  in 
millions  of  dollars,  compare  as 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  foi 


follows  in  the  Hearst  report: 


Year  . 1947 

1946 

1945 

1941 

Circul.  . . .  63.9 

59 

54 

37.3 

Adver.  ...  83 

65 

51 

39.2 

*Tot.  Rev.  156 

132 

108.9 

78 

( * )  Includes 

other 

factors. 

And  the  expense  figures,  also  in 
millions,  compare: 


Year  ....  1947 
Newsprint 

1946 

1945 

1941 

and  ink  43 
Edit.,  mech., 
circ.,  adv. 

30 

21 

20 

depts.  . .  75.5 

63 

50 

42 

Total  revenues 

advanced 

18.9%  from  1946  to  1947,  but  the 
expense  totals  spurted  26%  for 
total  operating  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  last  year  were  $138,- 
188,864,  in  contrast  to  $109,127,- 
347  the  preceding  year.  The  only 
dip  w'as  in  the  provision  for 
depreciation  and  amortization. 

The  Hearst's  managements 
battle  to  offset  the  mounting  ex¬ 
pense  situation  was  noted  in  the 
report  by  the  announcement 
that  steps  to  simplify  the  corpo¬ 
rate  structure  became  effective 
on  Jan.  2  of  this  year. 

In  a  reorganization  to  obtain 
“more  effective  control  of  our 
resources,  and  the  more  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the 
various  properties,”  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  Hearst  Publishing  Co,  Inc., 
was  formed.  This  subsidiary  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  replaces  seven  other 
companies  and  eliminates  the 
Light  Publishing  Co.  as  a  cor¬ 
porate  entity,  the  report  stated. 

Expansion  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  of  the  executive  offi¬ 
cer  list  is  shown  in  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  reports  of  the  past 
two  years.  The  five  new  direc¬ 
tors  listed  are  J.  B.  T.  Campbell. 
S.  H.  Day,  B.  J.  Horner,  R.  T. 
Van  Ettisch  and  W.  W.  Woolard. 
These  provide  a  board  of  19,  as 

R.  H.  'Wiley  is  no  longer  listed. 

The  holdover  directors  are: 

W.  E.  Anderman,  F.  F.  Bar¬ 
ham.  W.  M.  Baskerville,  E.  D. 
Becker,  R.  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  E. 
D.  Coblentz,  W.  A.  Curley,  D.  W. 
Hearst,  R.  A.  Hearst,  W.  R. 
Hearst,  Walter  Howey,  C.  B. 
Lindeman,  C.  R.  Lindner  and  H. 

S.  MacKay,  Jr. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  listed  in  the  new 
report  with  the  title  of  chairman 
of  the  board  in  addition  to  the 
roles  of  president  and  editor-in- 
chief,  heads  the  list  of  executives. 

There  are  eight  new  vice- 
presidents  for  a  total  of  17, 
against  a  previous  10.  Newcom¬ 
ers  are  Anderman,  Baskerville, 
Becker,  Mortimer  Berkowitz, 
Coblentz,  Horner,  Lindeman  and 
Ingraham  Read.  Holdovers  are 
Barham,  Carrington.  J.  D.  Cof¬ 
fin,  D.  W.  Hearst,  R.  A.  Hearst, 
W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr..  Lindner,  Mac¬ 
Kay  and  T.  J.  White. 

Other  executive  officers  are 
unchanged  with  J.  D.  Gortatow- 
sky,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager;  Howard,  treasurer,  and 
A.  L.  Mitchell,  secretary. 

r  May  29,  1948 


Inland  Costs  Higher 


Chicago  —  Typical  examples 
of  increased  operating  costs  in 
1947  as  compared  with  1946 
were  included  in  the  report  of 
R.  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo  ( Ind. ) 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  Cost 
Committee. 

Only  the  192  publishers  who 
sent  in  their  figures  for  the  In¬ 
land's  cost  and  revenue  study 
covering  1947  will  be  entitled, 
under  a  long  standing  rule,  to 
receive  the  full  report,  Black¬ 
lidge  stated. 

Blacklidge  called  attention  to 
the  increased  total  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  last  year  as  compared 
with  1946.  Total  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  newspapers  in  the  6,000 
to  7,000  class  was  17.4%  higher 
in  1947,  he  said,  with  mechanical 
costs  up  15% . 


The  same  trend  was  noted  in 
the  12,000  to  15,000  bracket,  he 
reported,  with  tc^"*.!  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  up  18.7%,  while  me¬ 
chanical  costs  again  were  15% 
higher  than  in  1946.  He  noted 
composing  room  costs  were  gen¬ 
erally  higher  than  those  in  other 
mechanical  departments. 

The  comparative  cost  stand¬ 
ings  for  other  circulation  brac¬ 
kets  were  not  available  when 
Blacklidge  made  his  report.  He 
indicated,  however,  that  the  per¬ 
cent  of  payroll  increase  is  ap¬ 
parently  increasing  according  to 
size  of  newspapers,  with  the 
larger  papers  experiencing  a 
higher  increased  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  all  departments. 

The  following  group  averages 
show  total  expenditures  by  de¬ 
partments  for  1947  and  1946: 


Group  D 


Group J 


6,000-7,000  12.000-15.000 

1946  1947  1946  1947 


News-Editorial  . $  18,203  $  21,114  $  37,605  $  41,756 

Advertising  .  11,587  13.558  18,267  22,029 

Circulation  &  Distribution..  8,384  10.235  19,792  22,642 

Engraving  .  1.395  1,514  2,180  2,533 

Mechanical  .  31.223  37.044  54,502  66,444 

Newsprint  .  10,121  14,595  28,695  39,846 

All  other  .  34,958  37,860  61.556  68,888 


Total  . $115,871  $135,920  $222,597  $264,138 


1947  UNIT  COSTS  COMPARED  WITH  1946 
Average  Costs  per  Standard  (160  Inch)  Page 


Group  D 
6,000-7.000 
1946  1947 


Group J 
12,000-15,000 
1946  1947 


News-Editorial  Cost  per  Page  . $11.84  $14.24  $17.76  $20.00 

Composing  Room  Payroll  per  Page  ..  7.95  8.99  9.47  11.15 

Total  Mechanical  Cost  per  Page  ....  11.05  12.70  13.54  15.65 


Costs  Demand 
Effective  Ads 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Rising  re¬ 
tail  promotion  costs  and  other 
increased  expenses  are  threat¬ 
ening  retail  profits.  Howard  P. 
Abrahams,  manager,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  division.  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  told  the 
Fort  Wayne  Advertising  Club 
last  week. 

“There  are  only  two  ways  to 
tackle  the  promotion  part  of 
this  problem,”  he  said.  “First, 
we  can  cut  the  actual  promotion 
amounts  in  dollars.  Second,  we 
can  make  every  dollar  produce 
more  sales.  If  I  were  in  a  retail 
store,  I  would  take  stock  of  all 
my  promotion  tools.  I  would 
study  each  item  in  this  inventory 
to  see  if  it  is  paying  its  own 
way.” 

The  all-importance  of  mer¬ 
chandise  information  in  every 
medium  was  stressed  by  Abra¬ 
hams.  He  showed  how  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  increased  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness  from  50.5% 
to  64.1%,  direct  mail  40%,  coun¬ 
ter  cards  results  24%. 

■ 

Boettinger  Abroad 

John  Boetti^er,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Phoenix  Arizona  Times, 
was  in  Bucharest  this  week,  an 
AP  report  said. 


N  .Y  .C  .Tabloids 
Go  from  2c  to  3c 

Retail  city  price  of  New 
York’s  morning  tabloids,  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Mirror,  will 
be  increased  from  two  cents  to 
three  cents,  effective  June  1.  The 
suburban  price  goes  up  from 
three  cents  to  four  cents. 

Announcements  to  the  public 
cited  “steeply  increased  costs.” 
The  News  said  its  net  revenue 
was  less  than  pre-war,  despite 
gross  revenue  nearly  double  the 
1940  figure.  It  was  the  first  in¬ 
crease  in  price  for  the  News, 
founded  in  1919,  and  for  the 
Mirror,  founded  in  1924. 


Profitless  Spin 

The  Hermiston  (Ore.)  Express 
recently  suspended  publication, 
saying  that  "after  a  trial  spin  of 
seven  weeks,  the  publishers  have 
decided  it  is  no  longer  practical 
or  profitable  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion.’’  The  Express  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Clayton  Darrah,  who 
also  publishes  the  Columbia  Em¬ 
pire  at  Umatilla,  Ore. 


Representative  Named 

Southwest  Dailies  has  been 
appointed  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Bartlesville 
( Okla. )  Examiner  -  Enterprise. 
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Mason  of  FTC 
Holds  Zone  Price 
On  Paper  Is  Out 

Washington— Lowell  B.  Ma¬ 
son,  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  zone  price  sys¬ 
tem  for  newsprint  is  “out”  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  Cement 
Institute  decision  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Mason’s  reply  to  a  direct 
query  by  E&P  reiterated  his  re¬ 
marks  recently  before  the  mar¬ 
keting  club  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  said  then  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  FTC  would  "prob¬ 
ably  first  attack  the  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  of  those  heavy  commodi¬ 
ties.”  such  as  paper  and  pulp. 

“I  believe,”  he  told  the  stu¬ 
dents,  “that  the  multiple  basing 
point  pricing  system  is  out  as 
a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter 
of  plain  economics.  ...  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  freight  absorption  is 
out  .  .  .  zone  prices  are  out 
.  .  .  the  individual  universal 
delivered  price  system  is  out.” 

Hereafter,  Mason  declared, 
anyone  who  wants  will  be  able 
to  take  factory  delivery  on  any¬ 
thing  he  wants  to  buy.  He 
warned,  too.  that  in  a  seller’s 
market  the  Cement  decision  will 
give  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
dropping  small  customers  who 
have  heretofore  been  serviced 
on  a  historic  basis  rather  than 
on  a  profit  basis. 

While  the  FTC  might  proceed 
to  break  up  the  zone  price  sys¬ 
tem  for  selling  newsprint,  it  is 
regarded  as  doubtful  here  that 
its  order  could  affect  the  Cana¬ 
dian  firms,  unless  market  con¬ 
ditions  compelled  them  to  go 
along  with  the  f.o.b.  billing  by 
United  States  mills.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  newsprint 
comes  from  U.  S.  mills. 

In  recent  months,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  have  been 
revising  their  sales  practices 
and  in  several  instances  the 
principal  offices  of  sales  firms 
have  been  moved  from  the  U.S. 
to  Canada. 

The  zone  price  system  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  International  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  in  1929  and  it  was  made 
general  during  NRA  days.  Later, 
OPA  adopted  it  officially.  Un¬ 
der  both  NRA  and  OPA.  how¬ 
ever,  the  Department  of  Justice 
took  exception,  but  agreed  to 
overlook  antitrust  violations 
during  the  periods  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

Under  the  system,  the  U.S.  is 
divided  into  10  zones.  A  base 
price  is  quoted  ($97  a  ton  at 
present)  and  there  are  differen¬ 
tials  ranging  frorp  50  cents  to 
$1.50  below  base  in  three  zones 
and  from  $1  to  $5  above  base  in 
the  others.  The  selling  price  is 
determined  by  mill  cost,  plus 
profit,  plus  an  average  freight 
rate.  Under  f.o.b.  the  purchaser 
would  pay  the  freight  bill  and 
those  nearer  the  mill  would 
benefit. 

Mason  told  the  Harvard  group 
he  sees  “nothing  but  a  decadent 
economy  controlled  by  an  ag¬ 
gressive  central  government” 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  nulli¬ 
fication  of  pricing  systems  is  en¬ 
forced. 


Bisco  Williams 


N.  Y.  Guilfj  Elects 
Anti-Left  Delegation 

Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
will  be  represented  by  an  all 
anti-leftist  delegation  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  con¬ 
vention  in  San  Francisco,  start¬ 
ing  June  28.  The  slate  backed 
by  the  Committee  for  Guild 
Unity  won  by  a  two-to-one  ma 
jority.  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  led  the 
field  with  3,28.3  votes.  President 
George  R.  Holmes  received  3.126. 
■ 

INS  Bureau  at  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  International 
News  Service  has  established  a 
new  bureau  here.  John  R.  Hen¬ 
ry,  southeastern  division  director 
of  INS  at  Atlanta,  has  named 
Harry  McCarthy  to  direct  the 
Raleigh  bureau.  McCarthy  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  Atlanta  staff 
and  more  recently  bureau  man¬ 
ager  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Bisco  Becomes 
U.P.  Business 
Manager 

Edwin  Moss  Williams  has  re¬ 
signed  as  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  United 
Press  to  enter  the  newspaper 
and  radio  field.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and 
sales  manager. 

Bisco  and  Williams  have 
closely  parallel  careers  with 
United  Press,  and  both  are  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  and 
both  have  been  subsequently 
honored  by  their  alma  mater. 

Williams  has  been  active  in 
news  and  business  departments 
of  U.P.  since  1927.  Previously 
he  published  newspapers  in 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  worked 
in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Tokyo  Japan  Advertiser, 
and  served  as  secretary  of  the 
World  Press  Conference,  Ge¬ 
neva.  Switzerland. 

Bisco  began  his  career  with 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record. 
went  to  the  U  P.  in  1930,  became 
business  representative  of  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  in 
1932,  subsequently  handled  la¬ 
bor  relations  and  served  on  the 
War  Labor  Board  newspaper 
panel. 

Bisco  became  a  vicepresident 
in  1946,  Williams  in  1938.  Wil¬ 
liams  succeeded  Clem  J.  Randau 
in  the  general  managership. 


Russia's  Supply 

Russia’s  five-year  plan  colls 
for  production  of  1,340,000  tons 
of  newsprint  in  1950,  ANPA 
has  been  advised  by  loseph 
Newman.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  Current  production  is 
reported  at  the  prewar  level — 
approximately  800,000  tons. 
Newman  reported  Russia  has 
7,163  newspapers  with  total 
circulation  of  31,100,000. 

Britons  Plead 
For  Newsprint 

London  —  Britain’s  newspaper 
publishers  were  advised  by  a 
Government  spokesman  this 
week  that  they  can  count  on 
going  up  from  four-page  papers 
to  “five-page”  (average)  papers 
later  this  year  or  in  1949. 

However,  they  were  informed, 
the  increased  consumption  of 
newsprint  depends  upon  "soft 
currency”  imports  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  and  homemade  paper. 
Additional  newsprint  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Canada,  they 
learned,  only  if  the  European 
Recovery  program  provides 
United  States  dollars  to  pay  for 
Britain’s  Canadian  supplies. 

The  British  publishers  went 
to  Harold  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  after  hear¬ 
ing  reports  that  their  newspa¬ 
pers  might  have  to  cut  back  to 
two  pages  before  the  year  is  out. 
Some  Laborites  in  Commons 
joined  in  the  cry  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  dollar  policy  was 
throttling  the  press. 

Oliver  Lyttleton.  Conservative 
and  former  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  argued  that 
England’s  newspapers  consumed 
1  250.000  tons  of  newsprint  an¬ 
nually  prewar,  whereas  con¬ 
sumption  now  is  held  to  338,000 
tons  a  year — about  equal  to  one 
month’s  usage  by  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  present  allocation  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  newsprint  is  $10,000,000. 
Britain’s  publishers  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  fact  that  failure 
to  place  contracts  in  Canada  now 
may  jeopardize  supply  from  that 
source  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Manchester  Guardian 
pointed  out  this  week  that  its 
news  columns  have  been  re¬ 
duced  70';  from  the  space  of  10 
years  ago. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  told  a  recent 
press  conference;  “We  do  not 
propose  to  devote  more  dollars 
to  purchasing  newsprint  in  the 
future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
But  we  do  hope  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  they  will  come  out  of  ERP 
and  not  out  of  our  reserves.” 

■ 

Ads  for  Youths 

A  group  of  New  York  City 
retail  stores  this  week  published 
advertising  written  exclusively 
for  the  young  adult  readers  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
The  advertising  was  centered 
around  the  weekly  Today’s 
Moderns  page.  Eleven  stores 
placed  2,027  lines  of  advertising. 


74  Dailies  Planning 
Radio  Listing  Charge 


OF  365  DAILIES  replying  to  a 

questionnaire,  30  have  report¬ 
ed  they  now  charge  for  radio 
program  listings  and  74  plan 
to  do  so. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the 
Research  Committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  John  Lewis, 
advertising  director  of  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

One  of  the  30  now  charging 
for  logs  adopted  the  policy  as 
far  back  as  1928,  the  survey  dis- 
clo.-^ed.  Eight  said  they  never 
ran  them  free.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  paid  pro¬ 
gram  policy  has  been  put  into 
effect  in  the  last  three  years. 
Nine  papers  went  on  that  basis 
in  1947  and  four  have  swung 
over  thus  far  this  year. 

The  replies  to  the  NAEA  ques¬ 
tionnaire  came  from  153  papers 
in  the  under-35.000  class.  92  in 
the  35.000-100,000  class,  and  78 
in  the  over-100,000  class. 

Forty-one  out  of  the  total  said 
they  do  not  publish  daily  radio 
programs. 

Of  those  charging.  25  bill  the 
individual  stations,  two  pool  the 
charges  to  all  stations  and  six 
collect  from  sponsors.  In  27 
cases,  full  control  over  the  form 
and  position  of  the  listing  is 
held  by  the  newspaper.  Names 
of  the  sponsor  or  the  products  is 
permitt^  by  18  but  barred 
by  14. 

The  prevailing  practice  is  to 


charge  at  the  retail  rate.  15  re¬ 
porting  this  method,  while  three 
charge  the  national  rate,  five 
the  amusement  rate  and  eight  a 
flat  rate. 

When  free  program  listings 
were  discontinued,  10  papers 
experienced  “strong  opposition” 
from  radio  stations;  four  “mild 
opposition”  and  seven  “no  op¬ 
position.”  Only  two  stations 
have  permanently  dropped  out 
of  listings. 

Whereas  74  say  they  contem¬ 
plate  charging  in  the  future,  159 
replied  “No”  to  this  query  and 
49  were  “undecided.”  'Ten 
didn’t  answer. 

Chief  reason  given  for  not 
charging  is  reader  interest 
I  news  value)  with  18  replies 
in  Group  1,  18  in  Group  11.  and 
35  in  Group  111  (as  to  previous¬ 
ly  mentioned  circulation). 

Other  reasons  were:  Service 
to  readers,  8,  11  and  29;  joint 
radio-newspaper  ownership,  to¬ 
tal  10;  competition  does  not 
charge.  17;  conventional  prac¬ 
tice.  12;  trade  arrangements 
with  stations.  5  (all  in  Group 
111);  subscribers’  resistance  on 
discontinuance,  3;  opposition 
from  radio  stations,  1. 

Of  the  participants  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  134  own  stations;  229  do 
not.  but  27  have  “an  interest”  in 
one.  Only  16  respondents  said 
there  were  no  radio  stations  in 
their  markets;  246  reported 
from  one  to  five  stations  and  72 
had  from  six  to  10.  One  listed 
"over  30  stations.” 
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Lawton  C.E.  Relates 
Jesse  James  Discovery 

By  Frank  O.  Hall 
City  Editor.  Lawton  (Okla.) 


LAWTON.  Okla.  —  JESSE 
JAMES  IS  ALIVE!  In  Lawton. 

I  know  that  I  will  never  write 
another  eight  •  column  banner 
that  gave  me  the  thrill  the 
above  headline  did  on  May  19, 
1948,  and  I  am  quite  certain 
that  I’ll  never  write  one  that 
created  such  a  furore  among 
the  reading  public. 

The  discovery  that  Jesse 
James,  one-time  Missouri  bad- 
man,  is  still  alive  is  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  25  years  that  I  have 
spent  in  the  newspaper  game. 

As  I  write  this  yarn  about  a 
story  that  seemed  to  grip  the 
entire  nation,  judging  from  the 
flood  of  telephone  calls,  tele¬ 
grams  and  hundreds  of  letters 
that  followed  its  publication,  I 
am  sitting  in  a  tourist  cabin  in 
Lawton,  and  just  across  the 
room  is  the  100-year-old  man 
whom  I  am  convinced  beyond 
all  shadow  of  doubt  is  Jesse 
James — very  much  alive. 

His  Dream  Story 
All  my  life  I  had  dreamed  of 
just  such  a  story  as  this.  I  was 
born  in  Missouri  where  I  lived 
with  my  parents  until  I  was 
about  16  and  I  had  always  heard 
the  legend  that  Jesse  James  was 
not  killed  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in 
1882,  and  that  he  was  still  alive, 
after  singing  in  the  choir  at  his 
own  funeral. 

I  had  often  thought  what  a 
whale  of  a  story  it  would  be  if 
Jesse  James  could  be  found 
alive,  little  realizing  that  some 
day  it  would  be  my  lot  to 
handle  this  historic  yam. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  what 
happened  when  our  papers  hit 
the  streets  the  afternoon  we 
broke  the  story.  The  response 
was  instantaneous.  The  people 
began  to  crowd  into  the  office, 
wanting  to  buy  copies  of  the 
“Jesse  James  paper.” 

I  released  the  story  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  iJnited  Press, 
realizing  the  Constitution  had 
scored  a  real  nationwide  scoop. 
Within  15  minutes  after  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  wire,  we  began 
to  receive  long  distance  calls. 
That  was  just  the  start  of  the 
deluge  that  followed. 

Kept  Quiet  Four  Weeks 
That  was  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  Phone  calls  continued 
throughout  the  night  and  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  are  still  some¬ 
what  hazy  in  my  memory, 
things  were  so  hectic  around 
the  office.  What  with  long  dis¬ 
tance  calls,  telegrams,  personal 
callers,  newsreel  men  and  radio 
announcers  it  all  seems  now 
more  like  a  dream  than  any¬ 
thing.  And  amidst  all  of  this 
there  was  the  task  of  getting 
out  the  paper.  I  will  have  to 
adimt  that  the  other  stories 
wdiich  went  over  the  desk 
seemed  mighty  routine. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  story 
smacked  the  nation  right  in  the 
face,  I  and  several  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Constitution  editorial 
staff  knew  about  the  forthcom- 


Constitution 

ing  yarn  for  more  than  four 
weeks  before  the  actual  break 
occurred. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  series 
of  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
story  of  the  revelation  of  Jesse 
James.  It  all  started  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  29  when  Constitution 
readers  were  offered  an  exclu¬ 
sive  story  by  Reporter  Lindsey 
Whitten  of  a  15-year  search  that 
Joe  Hunter,  a  Lawton  house 
painter,  had  conducted  for  the 
legendary  $2,000,000  in  gold 
bullion  which  Jesse  James  was 
supposed  to  have  buried  in  the 
Wichita  mountains,  near  Law- 
ton. 

Hunter  told  of  finding  certain 
articles  during  his  long  search, 
including  some  gold  bullion,  an 
old  key-winding  watch,  a  Dutch 
oven,  two  pickheads  and  a  brass 
bucket.  On  this  bucket  there 
had  been  inscribed,  apparently 
with  a  small  chisel,  the  names 
of  Jesse  and  Frank  James,  along 
with  the  names  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  James  gang.  These 
names  appeared  under  a  con¬ 
tract  which  the  outlaw  gang  had 
prepared  on  the  buried  treasure. 

It  was  not  long  until  Hunter 
told  me  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  named  Lee  Howk, 
in  Texas,  and  that  this  letter 
was  written  in  code.  A  second 
letter  to  Hunter  told  him  of  an 
aged  man  who  might  play  an 
important  part  in  his  treasure 
hunt. 

Tried  to  Tear  It  Down 

I  “smelled  a  little  mouse" 
then  but  it  was  not  until  later, 
when  Hunter  arranged  with 
Howk  for  this  old  man  to  be 
brought  to  Lawton  that  the  full 
truth  began  to  unfold.  Then 
Whitten,  Emmett  Keough.  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  I  learned  of 
the  real  identity  of  this  old  man. 
It  was  Jesse  James. 

We  conducted  much  research 
and  tried  among  ourselves  to 
tear  down  the  story.  But  it  held 
water  every  time  we  attempted 
to  tear  it  apart.  It  just  couldn’t 
be  anybody  else  but  old  Jesse 
himself. 

The  aged  man,  who  had  been 
going  under  the  name  of  J. 
Frank  Dalton,  talked  to  me 
many  times,  giving  me  details 
of  his  life,  both  before  his  al¬ 
leged  death  and  during  the 
years  that  followed. 

But  we  were  forced  to  wait 
for  the  actual  news  break. 
James  was  dictating  his  memoirs 
and  we  were  forced  to  wait 
until  he  completed  this  task. 

If  you  can  imagine  sitting  on 
top  of  a  story  as  big  as  this 
James  yam  for  a  solid  month, 
fearing  someone  might  tip  off 
your  opposition,  you  can  realize 
how  I  felt. 

Then  the  night  of  May  18 
came  the  green  light.  Howk 
said  it  was  ready  to  break. 

Whitten,  Keough  and  I  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  office  about  11  p.m. 
and  called  in  Robin  Broun,  our 
staff  photographer  and  engraver. 


Broun  had  previously  taken  the 
necessary  pictures  but  we  had 
kept  these  negatives  in  a  safe. 

It  was  an  all-night  job. 
Bleary-eyed  but  enthused  and 
confident  we  presented  our  ma¬ 
terial  the  next  morning  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ned  Shepler.  It  can  be 
easily  understood  why  he  looked 
a  little  dubiously  upon  our 
story.  But  he  displayed  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  judgment  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  order  to  “shoot  the 
works.” 

And  we  did  just  that,  with  the 
results  that  every  newspaper¬ 
man  now  knows. 

Naturally,  there  has  been  a 


GEN.  William  J.  Donovan,  war¬ 
time  chief  of  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services,  took  charge  this 
week  of  an  investigation  into  the 
murder  of  George  Polk,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  re¬ 
porter,  in  Greece. 

Donovan  will  direct  the  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  conducted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Overseas  Writers,  of 
which  Walter  Lippman  is  chair¬ 
man.  The  group  was  designated 
by  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  president 
of  Overseas  Writers,  after  that 
organization’s  executive  board 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
the  murder  of  Polk  “is  of  grave 
concern”  to  all  newsmen. 

A  full  investigation  of  the 
Polk  case  was  asked  also  by  the 
Representative  Assembly  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
of  which  the  slain  CBS  man  was 
a  member. 

Rep.  George  Sadowski,  Michi¬ 
gan  Democrat,  demanded  that 
the  State  Department  clear  up 
the  mystery  “within  a  reason¬ 
able  time”  or  he  would  seek  a 
Congressional  inquiry.  He  de¬ 
scribed  Polk,  who  was  found 
slain  at  Salonika,  as  a  writer 
who  tried  to  give  an  honest  re¬ 
port  on  the  whole  situation  in 
Greece. 

“These  arrogant  monarchists,” 
said  Sadowski.  “have  become  so 
bold  as  to  kill  in  cold  blood  an 
American  ex-serviceman,  an  out¬ 
standing  newspaperman  and  cor¬ 
respondent.  Every  red-blooded 
American  must  cry  out,  ‘That’s 
enough!  .  .  .  Have  we  nothing  to 
say  in  Greece  after  we  have 
dumped  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  support  this  reaction¬ 
ary  gang?” 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr.,  Massachusetts  Republican, 
also  asked  the  State  Department 
what  action  it  was  taking  and 
urged  an  early  report. 

At  a  press  conference,  Dwight 
P.  Griswold,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Mission  for  Aid  to  Greece,  told 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  civil  war 
in  Greece  and  emphasized  that 
“it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
what  is  going  on  in  Greece  is 
not  a  cold  war.  It’s  a  hot  war, 
with  bullets  flying. 

“This  must  be  remembered 
with  regard  to  the  murder  of 
Polk.  I  knew  George  intimately 
and  had  a  high  regard  for  him. 
I  agreed  with  what  he  reported 
about  conditions  in  Greece.  I 
not  only  agreed  with  him,  but 


lot  of  argument  since  that  day. 
But  of  this  I  am  sure — the  man 
we  revealed  to  the  world  is 
really  Jesse  James. 

As  Whitten  said  in  his  story: 
"History  must  blush  with  shame 
of  its  terrible  mistake.  It  must 
record  a  retraction  for  the  error 
it  made  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  when  the  man  who 
was  believed  to  be  Jesse  James 
was  killed  and  buried.” 

(In  New  York  City,  the  Pink¬ 
erton  National  Detective  Agen¬ 
cy  discounted  the  Lawton  story. 
Three  huge  files  in  its  offices 
attest  to  the  outlaw’s  death  in 
1882,  official  said.) 


said  the  same  thing  face  to  face 
to  Greek  officials. 

“But  I  am  certain  these  offi¬ 
cials  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Polk’s  death.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  it  will  ever  be  found  out  who 
killed  him.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  certain  Communists  are  to 
blame.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  he  was 
an  American  made  him  a  target 
for  assassination.” 

Speaking  on  CBS  Views  the 
Press.  Don  Hollenbeck  said 
“George  Polk  died  because  he 
was  trying  to  find  out  the  truth. 
In  this  case,  he  indicated  he 
wanted  to  get  an  interview 
with  the  leader  of  the  Greek 
guerrilla  forces.  ...  If  the  facts 
had  been  critical  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  George  Polk  would  have 
so  reported  them.  If  the  facts 
had  been  critical  of  the  Greek 
Government.  George  Polk  would 
have  so  reported  them.  He  was 
an  apologist  for  nobody. 

“The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  does  not  intend  to  be 
swayed  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  Greek  right,  center  or  left. 
It  will  be  convinced  only  by 
hard  facts:  facts  developed 
through  an  honest  and  intensive 
investigation  into:  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of 
(ieorge  Polk.” 

The  State  Department  report¬ 
ed  that  an  autopsy  showed  Polk 
had  been  killed  within  an  hour 
after  eating  a  meal,  and  that 
death  was  due  to  drowning.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  head. 

The  Overseas  Writers  Com¬ 
mittee  serving  under  Lippmann 
includes: 

Phelps  Adams,  New  York 
Sun;  Morgan  Beatty,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.;  Marquis 
Childs,  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate;  Elmer  Davis,  American 
Broadcasting  Co.;  Peter  Edson, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion:  Robert  Elson,  Time;  Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  McKelway,  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star;  Eugene  Mey¬ 
er,  Washington  Post;  Reiman 
Morin,  Associated  Press;  James 
Reston,  New  York  Times;  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Werner,  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  Lyle  Wilson, 
United  Press. 

Serving  as  ex-officio  with  the 
committee  members  will  be 
Lindley,  who  is  Washington 
editor  of  Newsweek;  Joseph  C. 
Harsch,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  and  Paul  Wooton.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


OSS  Chief  to  Direct 
Inquiry  in  Polk  Death 
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New  Phone  Equipment 
Devised  For  Classified 


INNOVATIONS  in  equipment 

for  handling  classified  adver¬ 
tising  are  included  in  the  new 
offices  of  the  New  York  Times 
classified  department. 

The  Times  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  moving  into  larger  quar¬ 
ters,  is  one  of  the  first  depart¬ 
ments  to  benefit  by  the  remodel¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  of  the  Times 
building. 

The  new  classified  telephone 
room  is  the  result  of  months  of 
planning  by  C.  M.  Carroll,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  and 
the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

New-type  metal  desks  were 
built  to  specifications  after 
weeks  of  experimenting  with  a 
wooden  working  model.  Ad  tak¬ 
ers  themselves  made  suggestions 
for  their  design.  Chairs  were  se¬ 
lected  after  tests  for  comfort 
and  convenience. 

The  light,  air-conditioned  room 
has  a  sound-absorbing  ceiling, 
and  the  color  scheme  was  select¬ 
ed  by  staff  members.  Typewrit¬ 
ers  are  noiseless  models. 

Ad  takers  and  telephone  so¬ 
licitors  work  at  individual  desks 
in  pairs  facing  each  other.  A 
glass  partition  separates  each  of 
the  facing  twin  desks.  There 
are  46  positions.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  is  a  two-position  super¬ 
visory  monitor  board. 

The  basic  order-taking  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  number  4  turret. 
While  not  new,  the  Times  is 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  to 
use  this  type  turret.  Original 
study  showed  that  it  had  one 
serious  drawback  in  handling  in- 
coniing  calls  intended  for  in¬ 
dividual  ad-takers  or  solicitors. 
This  was  overcome  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  special  circuits  be¬ 
tween  the  telephone  supervisors' 
desk  and  each  position  in  the 
room. 

All  calls  come  through  the 
Times  main  switchboard  and 
are  placed  on  individual  lines. 
The  _  ad-taker  gets  an  “order 
tone"  in  her  headset  and  knows 
that  a  call  is  waiting.  She 
picks  it  up  by  throwing  a  key 
on  her  desk.  Through  the  dial 
equipment  with  which  the  num¬ 
ber  four  turret  is  linked,  an 
ad-taker  or  solicitor  can  dial 


Two-ounce  headset  replaces 
bulky  older  model  and  allows 
more  freedom  of  action.  Specially 
designed  for  the  Times,  new  desk 
has  sUde  tray  at  right  of  ad-taker 
which  contaiiu  new  classified  in¬ 
dex  file  giving  all  pertinent  data 
on  each  type  of  ad.  Shown  here 
is  Mrs.  Eileen  Cords. 


any  other  telephone  in  the 
building  as  well  as  outside  calls. 
Toll  calls  are  made  through  the 
switchboard. 

If  necessary,  a  three-way  con¬ 
versation  may  be  held  by  an 
ad  taker  with  an  advertiser  and 
someone  in  another  department. 
This  is  useful  in  checking  back 
on  bills  or  adjustments,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

When  an  ad-taker  plugs  in 
her  headset  at  her  position,  it 
lights  an  “availability  light"  on 
the  main  switchboard,  showing 
the  operator  that  someone  is  at 
the  position  ready  to  take  a  call. 

If,  however,  the  ad  taker  is 
tied  up  temporarily  with  other 
work,  she  can  throw  a  special 
key  at  her  desk  which  extin¬ 
guishes  the  “availability  light.' 
Then  no  calls  are  put  on  her 
line.  This  also  shows  uo  at  the 
supervisory  monitor,  so  that 
improper  use  of  the  device  can 
be  controlled.  When  calls  are 
waiting  with  no  one  to  take 
them,  they  are  put  on  over  flow 
lines.  They  also  show  up  at  the 
monitor  board. 

If  a  call  comes  in  for  an  ad- 
taker  or  solicitor  who  is  busy 
talking,  or  not  at  her  desk,  it 
is  put  on  one  of  several  special 
lines  terminating  at  the  super¬ 
visory  monitor.  It  is  answered 
by  one  of  the  telephone  super¬ 
visors  who  can  handle  it  in 
several  different  ways. 

She  can  take  a  message  for 
the  ad-taker  to  call  back,  or 
turn  it  over  to  someone  who  is 
free.  Or,  if  the  ad  taker  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  already  handling  an¬ 
other  call,  the  supervisor  can 
plug  in  on  the  ad  taker's  line 
and  the  call  is  held  automatical¬ 
ly  until  the  first  call  is  finished. 
■The  ad-taker  is  notified  that 
another  call  is  waiting  for  her 
by  means  of  a  bee  hive  lamp  on 
her  desk  and  a  ?o^t,  one-second 
buzzer.  Both  operate  automa¬ 
tically  when  the  supervisor 
makes  the  connection. 

The  latest  type  headset,  a  new 
plastic  model,  has  replaced  the 
bulky  old  type.  Total  weight  of 
the  new  set  is  two  ounces. 

In  a  smaller  room,  adjoining 
the  telephone  room,  is  a  listen¬ 
ing  device  to  be  used  for  train¬ 
ing  new  ad-takers  and  solicitors. 
It  consists  of  a  box  with  six 
keys — three  connected  with  ad- 
takers'  lines,  and  three  with 
the  solicitors.  It  is  possible  for 
two  persons  to  listen  in  at  the 
same  time.  Thus  a  supervisor 
may  demonst-ate  to  a  trainee 
the  proper  way  to  take  adver¬ 
tisements — or  .sell  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  —  without  interfering 
with  those  being  observed. 

Altogether  there  are  10  more 
positions  in  the  new  telephone 
room  than  on  the  old  board, 
which  was  not  large  enough  to 
handle  the  daily  average  of 
more  than  2,000  incoming  and 
outgoing  calls. 

■ 

Kimball  Appointed 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Bogalusa 
(La.)  News. 


Two-position  supervisory  monitor  board  of  the  New  York  Times 
Classified  Department — only  one  of  its  kind — gives  supervisors  view 
of  whole  room.  Working  at  the  board  are  Miss  Mildred  Flynn  (left) 
and  Miss  Hulda  Meschie. 


Newspaper  Ad  Linage 
Sets  New  April  High 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage 

established  an  April  record 
last  month,  according  to  Media 
Records  measurements  for  52 
cities. 

The  total— 197,221,289  lines— 
was  17.1%  ahead  of  April,  1947, 
and  came  within  a  hair's-breadth 
of  the  ail-time  monthly  high  set 
last  October — 198,478,438.  The 
latter  fact  is  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant  because  as  a  rule,  October 
is  a  considerably  fatter  linage 
month  than  April. 

On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
dex,  a  comparison  with  the  April 
average  over  the  last  five  years, 
the  monthly  total  represented  a 
gain  of  47.5%. 

Virtually  all  major  classifica¬ 
tions  —  Retail.  General,  Display, 
Classified,  and  Department  Store 
— set  new  highs  for  April. 


Automotive  continued  as  the 
leading  gainer  percentagewise 
on  the  Index.  Its  7,047,188  lines 
were  88.8%  above  the  five-year 
average. 

Retail  made  the  greatest  in¬ 
crease  over  April,  1947,  with  a  < 
20.9%  gain. 

Below  is  the  52-city  sum¬ 
mary.  Complete  April  report  on 
pages  56  and  57. 


Sun-Times  Account 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  publication 
advertising  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  effective  immediately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mel  Barker,  Sun- 
Times  promotion  director. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiles  by  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  from  MEDIA  RECORDS 
Measurements) 


1948 

1947 

1%  of 

E.&P. 

Linage 

Linage 

1947 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

April  . 

.  197,221,289 

168,444,597 

117.1 

147.5 

March  . 

.  189,555,442 

167,384,190 

113.2 

143.2 

Display 

April  . 

.  151,373,269 

128,864,774 

117.5 

148.2 

March  . 

.  145,570,656 

127,947,661 

113.8 

143.7 

Classified 

April  . 

45,848,020 

39.579,823 

115.8 

142.0 

March  . 

43,984,786 

39,436,529 

111.5 

141.5 

Retail 

April  . 

.  111,556,620 

92.283,140 

120.9 

151.3 

March  . 

.  108,846,090 

93,090,415 

116.9 

140.6 

Department  Store 

April  . 

42,493,489 

35,785,893 

118.7 

141.1 

March  . 

42,020,004 

35,906,343 

117.0 

140.7 

General 

April  . 

30,474,516 

28,100,391 

108.4 

134.0 

March  . 

28,105,800 

27,163,222 

103.5 

125.1 

Automotive 

April  . 

7,047,188 

6,472,860 

108.9 

188.8 

March  . 

6,393,958 

5,537,089 

115.5 

210.0 

Financial 

April  . 

2,294,945 

2,008,383 

114.3 

119.8 

March  . 

2,224,808 

2,156,935 

103.1 

115.9 
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i  HOW  SOME  CARTOONISTS  REACT  TO  HENRY  WALLACE'S  CANDIDACY 


DANCINS  TO  HIS  MUSIC 

Summersi  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evetiinp  News 


LOW  MAN  ON  TOTEM  POLE 

Loring,  Providence  (R.  I.)  BuUttin 


RIGHT  OUT  OF  HIS  MOUTH 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


Baillie  Sees  ‘Big  News’ 
Developing  In  Europe 


HUGH  BAILLIE  settled  down 

at  his  desk  in  New  York  City 
this  week  long  enough  to  an¬ 
nounce  plans  for  strengthening 
United  Press  coverage  in  Europe 
"for  the  biggest  news  of  all 
time.” 

That  doesn’t  mean  war,  U.P.’s 
president  said.  He  found  the 
people  over  there  were  “settling 
down”  .  .  .  “coming  back  to  nor¬ 
malcy”  .  .  .  “putting  roofs  on 
their  houses”  .  .  .  “happy  and 
gay.” 

The  big  news  will  come,  he 
believes,  after  a  two  months 
survey  of  conditions,  in  diplo¬ 
matic  moves  .  .  .  “some  of 
the  old-fashioned,  constructive 
kind.” 

U.P.  will  proceed  on  the  old- 
time  basis  of  putting  “career 
men”  in  European  bureaus  and 
listening  posts.  They’ll  make 
their  homes  abroad,  Baillie  said, 
and  they’ll  replace  the  war  cor¬ 
respondent  type  of  newsman. 

California  Next  Week 

Bailli^  said  the  “strengthen¬ 
ing”  would  be  done  gradually 
this  summer.  He  went  over  the 
general  situation  with  A1  Brad¬ 
ford,  successor  to  Virgil  Pinkley 
as  vicepresident  and  European 
manager,  and  left  Robert  L. 
Frey,  his  executive  assistant,  in 
London  to  help  work  out  some 
details.  Meanwhile,  Earl  John¬ 
son,  general  news  manager,  is 
visiting  every  bureau. 

Within  the  next  week,  Baillie 
will  confer  in  California  with 
Frank  Bartholomew,  Pacific 
area  vicepresident,  who  is  com¬ 
ing  home  after  a  tour  of  bureaus 
in  Australia,  Hawaii  and  the 
Fiji  Islands. 

Since  February  25  when  he 
joined  an  air  junket  to  South 
Africa,  Baillie  has  been  on  the 
go  .  ,  .  again.  His  recent  trip 


to  Europe  was  a  byproduct  of 
the  flight  to  Capetown. 

“We  were  flying  over  darkest 
Africa,”  he  related,  “when 
‘Spike’  Canham  showed  me  the 
annotated  text  of  the  agenda  for 
the  UN  conference  on  freedom 
of  information  at  Geneva.” 

The  U.P.  president  became  an 
official  adviser  to  the  Americans. 
Of  that  experience  he  says  now: 
“I’m  glad  I  was  there.  It  was 
an  opportunity  to  do  some  good 
for  the  Cause.” 

Regardless  of  what  steps  may 
be  taken  to  facilitate  the  inter¬ 
change  of  news  among  nations 
by  treaties,  Baillie  evaluates  the 
Geneva  conference  as  a  public 
forum  “where  the  value  of  true 
news  going  from  country  to 
country  was  placed  on  an  illumi¬ 
nated  stage  for  the  world  to 
see.” 

If  the  people  will  get  excited 
about  freedom  of  the  press  and 
fight  for  it,  he  says,  they  will 
have  it. 

One  of  his  first  acts  as  adviser. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Baillie 


Baillie  recalled,  was  to  query  a 
long  list  of  U.S.  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  on  their  ideas  of  press 
freedom  “so  they  could  get  their 
oar  in.”  He  received  replies 
from  150  and  the  principal 
theme  was:  “Stand  firm  for  the 
American  principles.” 

They  backed  up  Baillie’s  per¬ 
sonal  conviction  that  the  United 
States  had  more  to  lose  than 
anyone  and  little  to  gain  at  such 
an  international  conference.  If 
there’s  to  be  another  one,  he 
prefers  that  only  working  news¬ 
papermen  be  delegates. 

“The  main  job  ahead.”  as  he 
sees  it,  “is  to  stop  any  attempts 
to  undermine  the  freedom  we 
have  always  had  and  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  sell  our  ideas 
of  freedom.” 

Some  “government  profession¬ 
als”  would  create  newspaper 
crimes,  Baillie  warned,  adding: 
“We’ve  got  to  guard  against  them 
picking  our  pockets.” 

Baillie,  the  reporter,  had  two 
unique  experiences  on  his 
Capetown  -  London  -  Paris  - 
Rome  -  Geneva  journey.  At  a 
tea  party,  South  Africa’s  mar¬ 
shal-statesman,  Jan  Christiaan 
Smuts,  voiced  some  “tough” 
sentiments  toward  Russia,  but 
the  guests  believed  it  was  all 
off  the  record.  Smuts  quietly 
announced  he  could  be  quoted 
and  Baillie  had  to  rely  on 
memory  when  he  wrote  the 
story. 

At  the  Vatican,  Baillie  heard 
Pope  Pius  utter  newsworthy 
comment  on  the  Italian  election, 
but  on  the  way  out  he  was  cau¬ 
tioned  that  everything  was  “se¬ 
cret.”  Two  days  later,  however, 
a  statement  was  issued  by  the 
pontiff. 

“It  was  exactly  what  the  Pope 
had  said,”  Baillie  declared. 

Mrs.  Baillie  accompanied  her 
husband  on  the  European  jaunt 
and  she  posed  with  him  for  a 
homecoming  picture.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  was  Bert  Brandt  of 
Acme,  who  had  cracked  up  with 
Baillie  in  a  jeep  on  the  western 
front  nearly  four  years  ago. 


Palestine  Story 
Is  'Delayed' 

Palestine  “war”  correspond¬ 
ents  are  having  trouble  sending 
out  their  copy.  The  principal 
hurdle  is  the  scarcity  of  com¬ 
munications  facilities.  Censor¬ 
ship  and  gunfire  are  other  im¬ 
pediments. 

In  the  Jewish-held  sector  of 
Jerusalem,  pooled  dispatches  are 
sent  via  the  U.  S.  Navy  portable 
unit,  free  of  censorship,  but,  the 
State  Department  uses  it  most 
of  the  time. 

British  correspondnets  use  the 
“blue  train,”  a  British  mobile 
unit,  which  has  been  withdrawn 
from  Jerusalem  to  Tel  Aviv. 

Dispatches  are  sometimes 
days  late.  A  five-day  delay  in 
copy  from  U.P.’s  Leo  Turner 
caused  the  London  office  to  fear 
for  his  safety,  but  he  was  okay. 

The  Jewish-held  Palestine 
telephone  system  is  unevenly 
available.  Turner  was  in  tele- 
phone  communication  with 
U.P.’s  Robert  C.  Miller  in  the 
Arab  lines,  but  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  E.  R.  Noderer  with  the 
Jews  and  Clay  Gowran  with  the 
Arabs  communicated  by  way  of 
the  home  office  in  the  United 
States. 

Jewish  censors  were  cutting 
out  passages  from  dispatches  go¬ 
ing  to  the  cable-head  at  Haifa. 
Arab  censorship  was  different 
in  that  reporters  were  prevent¬ 
ed  from  going  freely  about,  or 
were  held  from  sending  until 
the  story  was  stale. 

A  shell  exploded  in  Jerusalem 
within  a  few  feet  of  seven  U.  S. 
newspapermen,  according  to  a 
delayed  report,  but  did  no  dam¬ 
age  except  to  dent  an  Associated 
ftess  car. 

Not  the  least  of  correspond¬ 
ents’  hardships — there  are  37  at 
Tel  Aviv  alone — was  water  to 
take  a  bath.  Asked,  by  tele¬ 
phone,  how  he  got  into  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Miller  replied:  “How  the 
hell  can  we  get  out?” 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Trading  Area  Depends 
On  Many  Variables 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

LARGE  CHUNKS  of  newspaper 

circulation  are  being  discarded 
today  in  the  shuffle  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  calculations.  Rea¬ 
son:  many  of  their  research  men 
are  losing  interest  in  city  zone 
and  trading  area  statistics.  They 
tend  now  to  standardize  on  the 
metropolitan  districts  defined  by 
the  Census  Bureau. 

Several  have  stated  that  as 
their  unalterable  policy.  Others 
practice  it.  Whether  this  fast- 
developing  attitude  is  justified 
is  debatable.  There  are  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against,  depend¬ 
ing  on  where  you  get  your  slice 
of  the  advertising  pie. 

'No  Such  Animal' 

As  for  the  trading  area  — 
there's  no  such  animal,  these 
men  will  tell  you.  Their  expla¬ 
nation  (quoting  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  ) : 

“The  national  advertiser  is 
little  concerned  with  where  his 
customers  buy.  He  does  want  to 
know  where  they  are  sold.  There 
is  no  fixed  and  identifiable  trad¬ 
ing  area  for  any  market  or  any 
store.  It  varies  by  geography 
and  topography,  by  types  of  re¬ 
tail  stores,  by  population  charac¬ 
teristics. 

“Of  special  importance,  too,  is 
the  nature  of  the  advertiser's 
product.  A  city's  trading  area 
for  chewing  gun  or  corn  flakes 
differs  very  greatly  from  its 
area  for  art  masterpieces.  People 
don't  go  to  the  city  for  corn 
flakes,  they  do  for  art — if  they 
want  it. 

“Thus,  the  trading  area  is  es¬ 
tablished  largely  by  the  con¬ 
sumer's  convenience,  not  by  the 
advertiser  or  the  medium  of  the 
city.” 

So,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
agency  field,  the  trading  area 
is  out  and  the  metropolitan 
district  is  the  focus  of  opera¬ 
tions.  As  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  such  a  district  includes 
all  contiguous  civil  divisions 
with  populations  of  150  or  more 
to  the  square  mile,  around  one 
or  more  central  cities  of  at  least 
50,000.  The  1940  census  delinea¬ 
ted  140  such  districts. 

Newspaper  men  point  out  cer¬ 
tain  inequities  in  this  system, 
however.  Take,  for  example, 
this  case.  A  township  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  city  has  less  than  150  peo¬ 
ple  per  square  mile.  But  much 
of  its  area  is  mountainous  or 
subject  to  seasonal  flooding  or 
otherwise  uninhabitable.  The  in¬ 
habited  portion  is  far  more 
densely  populated  than  the  rules 
require.  But  the  township  can¬ 
not  qualify  as  part  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  district. 

The  newspaper  or  newspapers 
in  the  city  may  provide  80% 
coverage  of  the  families,  yet 
this  circulation  is  tossed  out. 

Or,  take  an  area  where  there 
arc  two  towns  with  a  combined 
total  of  19,000  people.  Sur¬ 


rounding  minor  civil  divisions 
with  150  per  square  mile  estab¬ 
lish  a  district  with  a  population 
of  more  than  200,000.  And  the 
newspapers  in  the  two  cities  de¬ 
liver  90%  of  the  families.  Yet 
because  there  is  no  central  city 
of  50,000,  it  is  not  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  district. 

Dependence  on  such  rules,  the 
newspapers  claim,  is  grossly  un¬ 
fair  to  them.  A  newspaper  doing 
an  excellent  coverage  job  in  its 
“trading  area”  suffers  the  loss, 
statistically,  of  considerable  val¬ 
uable  circulation. 

Of  particular  concern  to  many 
small  newspapers  is  the  agency 
practice  of  scheduling  cam¬ 
paigns  in  cities  with  minimum 
populations  of  25,000  or  50,000  or 
100,000,  the  populations  being 
determined  according  to  city  or 
metropolitan  district  boundaries. 

Thus,  newspapers,  both  large 
and  small,  often  find  themselves 
today  in  a  position  to  deliver 
what  the  advertiser  never  has 
enough  of — customers — without 
being  able  to  sell  all  that  they 
can  deliver. 

On  the  other  side,  of  course, 
is  the  fact  that  city  zones  and 
trading  areas  very  often  repre¬ 
sent  the  newspaper  publisher’s 
own  definition. 

The  re.search  head  of  one  top¬ 
billing  agency,  for  instance,  said 
he  found  it  difficult  to  put  much 
faith  in  city  zone  figures  when 
he  finds  the  paper’s  “sphere  of 
influence”  varying  from  each 
report  to  the  next. 

“A  newspaper,”  he  said,  “may 
put  on  a  circulation  drive  in 
virgin  territory,  get  500  sub¬ 
scribers  and  add  the  area  to  his 
city  zone.  To  the  newspaper 
this  represents  additional  cover¬ 
age;  to  the  man  doing  a  market¬ 
ing  job  it’s  not  worth  much.” 


A  RECORD  Ford  Motor  Co.  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  get 
going  after  the  world  premiere 
of  the  Ford  49ers  June  10-15  in 
New  York. 

The  campaign  of  advertising 
and  promotion,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,000,000  is  called  the 
greatest  ever  planned  by  Ford 
advertising  officials. 

Starting  last  December  with 
teaser  ads  in  various  media,  the 
selling  campaign  will  get  down 
to  the  direct-sales  point  on 
June  18,  when  announcement 
ads  will  start  appearing  in  1,590 
papers  in  1,448  cities,  including 
both  dailies  and  weeklies. 

The  ads  will  run  1,750  lines, 
1,500  lines  and  1,000  lines. 

Regional  Kickoffa 
After  the  big  sendoff  in  New 
York,  regional  auto  shows  for 
the  new  Fords  will  be  held  in 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  Kan- 


Modess  Drive 

THE  LARGEST  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  its  his¬ 
tory  has  been  broken  by  Per¬ 
sonal  Products  Corp.  for  Modess, 
George  Murphy,  director  of 
merchandising,  announced  this 
week.  A  series  of  100-line  ads 
will  run  in  112  newspapers  in 
89  key  cities  in  all  48  states. 
The  campaign  will  run  weekly 
for  40  consecutive  weeks,  with 
the  exception  of  December. 

This  campaign,  the  longest 
consecutive  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  history  of  Modess, 
features  in  copy  and  illustration 
the  latest  developments  in  fash¬ 
ion.  Copy  will  stress  the  fact 
that  smart,  fashion-conscious 
women  choose  Modess. 

Young  and  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is 
the  agency. 

In  the  Family 

ERIE  RAILROAD  has  started  a 
new  series  of  community  rela¬ 
tions  ads  in  120  “on-line”  dail¬ 
ies  and  weeklies  to  emphasize 
it  is  “one  of  the  family.”  Copy 
and  art  dramatize  the  fact  that 
Erie  is  a  local  industry,  a  job 
creator,  a  payroll  builder  and 
a  tax  supporter  of  local  schools 
and  government. 

Elach  ad  is  aimed  at  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  it  appears  by 
means  of  a  special  signature 
cut.  The  logotype  shows  the 
route  of  the  railroad  but  names, 
in  bold  type,  only  the  commun¬ 
ity  where  the  ad  runs.  Cuts  are 
kept  on  file  by  the  newspapers 
and  inserted  in  the  general  copy 
distributed  every  three  weeks. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  series 
is  “Smiley,”  an  animated  wood- 
carving  representing  Erie’s 
workers.  Smiley  was  created  for 
Griswold  -  Eshleman,  Erie’s 
agency,  by  Forrest  Crooks. 

Comic  Page 

A  FULL-PAGE  comic  feature 
will  tell  the  story  of  Borden 
Co.’s  annual  report  in  the  June 
5  American  Weekly. 

The  ad,  in  four  colors,  will 
have  Elsie  the  Cow  explaining 


sas  City,  Columbus,  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland — with  appropri¬ 
ate  newspaper  support. 

By  June  18,  Ford  officials  said, 
there  will  be  some  30,000  of  the 
new  models  ready  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  6,500  dealers.  All  dealers 
will  have  floor  models  and  some 
will  actually  be  able  to  start  de¬ 
liveries  to  the  top  names  on 
their  lists. 

Dealers  in  the  various  sections 
who  have  been  running  teaser 
and  pre-announcement  ads  toen 
will  start  their  own  programs 
of  follow-up  ads,  ranging  from 
one  to  five  columns. 

No  breakdown  on  the  amount 
of  the  $10,000,000  fund  is  obtain¬ 
able,  but  it  is  a  historical  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  biggest  share  of 
such  funds  to  go  into  direct-sale 
newspaper  ads. 

The  Ford  company  has  given 
a  new  tag  to  its  pre-announce¬ 
ment  advertising.  Rather  than 


how  Borden’s  sales  dollar  was 
divided. 

Gas  Conservation 
CHICAGO — How  motorists  can 
save  gasoline  will  be  told  by 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  as  part 
of  an  extensive  summer  cam¬ 
paign  beginning  this  week. 

The  drive,  which  will  cover 
all  of  the  company’s  15-state 
sales  area,  will  include  seven  ^ 

weekly  ads  in  newspapers.  On  * 

the  list  are  473  dailies  and  1,293  I 

weeklies.  Sizes  vary  from  1,175 
to  336  lines. 

Radio,  outdoor  posters  and 
dealer  dispalys  are  also  planned. 

McCann  -  Erickson,  Chicago, 
handles  the  account. 

Jolly  Kap  Resumes 

WHITEHALL  Pharmacal  Co. 

will  renew  its  drive  on  the 
“Jolly  Kap”  Kolynos  package. 

The  newspaper  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  starts  this  week  with  color 
insertions  in  comic  supplements. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  is  the 
agency. 

Dixie  Delicacies 
LONGFELLOW  HOUSE,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  will 
run  a  48-state  introductory  cam¬ 
paign  on  its  line  of  southern 
food  specialties,  using  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  direct-mail.  ' 

Director  of  the  campaign  will  V 

be  William  A.  Kolb,  formerly  ' 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  ad 
promotion  department  and  more 
recently  with  the  Ingalls  public 
relations  office.  Liller,  Neal  & 
Battle  is  the  agency. 

Cain's  Mayo 

BOSTON — John  E.  Cain  Co.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  maker  of 
Cain’s  mayonnaise,  has  launched 
an  extensive  summer  campaign. 

A  10-week  letter  contest  is 
the  main  feature.  The  drive, 
handled  by  Chambers  &  Wis- 
well  agency,  will  be  carried  in 
newspapers  and  on  the  radio  in 
New  England  and  New  York. 


Ford  Ads 

teaser  advertising,  it  refers  to  . 
its  early  output  as  “pre-condi¬ 
tioning  advertising.” 

Ben  Donaldson,  of  the  Ford 
advertising  department,  ex¬ 
plained: 

“Because  the  Ford  ’49ers  are 
new  from  the  ground  up,  we 
did  not  want  to  start  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  view  of  the  whole  car. 

We  were  afraid  the  public  would 
look  at  the  car’s  exterior  beauty 
and  forget  to  notice  all  the  im-  j 
provements  under  the  body.”  | 

The  week  of  the  New  York  j 
show,  two-page,  four-color  ads 
are  appearing  in  a  long  list  of 
national  magazines.  Billboards 
at  18,0(X)  high-traffic  points  in 
5,052  cities  are  augmenting  the 
selling  job,  with  television  in  17 
cities  and  Ford  national  radio 
shows  helping.  A  press  preview 
of  the  New  York  show  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  will  be  held 
June  9. 


$10  Million  Budget  for  1949 
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Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc, 

West  Third  and  Lakeside 
Cleveland  13.  Ohio 


ACME  LEADS 
THE  LEAGUE- 


Chicago  Tribune  Tries 
Straw  in  Newsprint 


Remembered 

San  Diego,  Calii. — Bob  Mil¬ 
ler.  a  San  Diego  Union  carrier 
boy,  was  leH  $25  in  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Sarah  Kinsey,  78,  who 
remembered  him  for  the  care 
with  which  he  left  her  paper 
on  the  front  porch,  and  for  his 
occasionol  morning  chats. 


CHICAGO — First  large-scale  test  color  of  the  fibers,  and  then  the 
of  straw  in  the  manufacture  of  material  was  washed  again  to 

newsprint  was  made  last  week  remove  the  bleach  residues 

at  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Tho-  which  were  now  highly  colored, 
rold,  Ont.,  paper  mill,  when  "The  white  liquid,  somewhat 

nearly  50  tons  of  paper  flowed  thicker  than  cream,  was  now 

out  of  one  of  the  machines  in  an  ready  for  mixing  with  ground 
experimental  run.  wood  and  sulphite  pulp.  The 

The  experiment  revealed  that  former  is  wood  fiber  mechanical- 
use  of  straw  fiber  as  a  substitute  Jy 

for  some  of  the  wood  pulp  in  ter  is  obtain^  by  cooking  wood 
newsprint  raised  costs  some-  chips  with  chemicals.  ... 
what;  it  indicated,  however,  that  ..  ^^le  proportion  of  the  straw 
if  pulpwood  supplies  should  fail  ® 

or  become  excessively  expensive  the  total.  Engineers  said  it 
another  raw  material  could  be  be  possible  to  increase  the 

proportion  up  to  25%. 

First  Tonnage  Test  " 

It  was  the  first  test  of  the  new  Contract  Requires 
method  on  a  tonnage  basis  to  be  Onl^lir-icsfG  lo 
made  in  North  America.  The  ^UDUCISIS  lO  IiegiSier 

technique  was  a  combination  Boston,  Mass. — Members  of 
method  devised  by  the  U.S.  De-  the  Post  unit  of  the  Boston  News- 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  north-  paper  Guild  have  voted  unani- 
ern  regional  research  laboratory  mously  to  accept  a  management 
at  Peoria,  Ill.,  modified  for  com-  proposal  on  wages  that  brings 
mercial  production  in  the  Trib-  the  scale  for  photographers  and 
une’s  own  research  laboratory.  reporters  to  $97  a  week,  and  re- 
The  finished  product  appeared  write  men,  desk  men  and  col- 
to  have  much  the  same  charac-  umnists  to  $104. 
teristics  as  paper  made  with  the  While  the  contract  includes 
usual  ingredients,  ground  wood  the  usual  provision  that  an  em- 
and  sulphite  pulp,  according  to  pioye  may  be  free  to  engage  in 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Tribune  . 

staff  writer,  reporting  the  ex¬ 
perimental  run  at  Thorold. 

“Results  indicated  that  the 
straw  fiber  could  be  used  even 
more  advantageously  in  making 
higher  grades  of  paper,”  stated 
Kirkpatrick.  “Experts  from  the 
department  of  agriculture,  who 
observed  the  experiment,  said 
the  successful  adaptation  of 
straw  fiber  to  paper  making 
would  create  a  lucrative  market 
for  straw.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  relieve  some  of  the  de¬ 
mand  upon  soft-wood  forests.” 

Describes  Process 
Kirkpatrick  described  the  ex¬ 
periment,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“Straw  for  the  experiment 
was  purchased  from  nearby 
farmers  in  the  stack  and  trucked 
into  the  mill’s  research  labora¬ 
tory.  There  it  was  chopped  by 
ordinary  ensilage  cutters  and 
cleaned  of  chaff.  It  was  then 
placed  in  a  large  spherical  steam 
cooker  where  small  amounts  of 
sodium  sulphite  and  soda  ash 
were  added. 

“The  mixture  was  cooked  for 
two  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
340  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  at  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  a  square 
inch.  It  was  then  decanted  onto 
a  screen  over  a  pit  and  the 
chemicals  were  washed  away 
with  water.  At  this  stage  the 
straw  still  looked  like  straw,  but 
its  structure  had  been  weakened. 

‘Delivered  into  a  refiner,  the 
straw  was  mixed  with  water  and 
agitated  so  that  the  fibers  were 
set  free  from  the  other  plant 
structure.  They  then  passed 
through  screens  that  held  back 
any  fiber  bundles  that  had  not 
been  separated. 

“After  passing  through  the 
screens  the  thick  fluid  was  part¬ 
ly  dehydrated  to  a  semi-solid 
mass.  Bleaching  powder  was 
added  to  remove  the  yellowish 


Swedish  Pulp 
Tax  Is  Under 
Official  Scrutiny 


— Batting  .350  in 
Selection  of  Years 
Best  Sports  Pictures 


It’s  another  pennant-winning 
performance  by  Acme  photog¬ 
raphers  ...  7  out  of  20  pic¬ 
tures  in  E.  P.  Dutton’s  selection 
of  the  Year’s  Best  Sports  Pho¬ 
tographs  .  .  .  again,  more  than 
any  other  picture  service. 


This  follows  top  honors  won 
by  Acme  in  the  Britannica- 
Missouri  competition  .  .  .  con¬ 
tinued  testimony  to  the  high 
professional  skill  displayed  by 
Acme  photographers  in  their 
daily  a.ssignments  .  .  .  known  to 
the  nation’s  editors  who  use 
Acme  Telephoto  (wire)  and 
Fotorama  (mail)  pictures  daily. 


Tie  up  with  this  winning  team 

now  .  .  .  write  or  wire  for  full 
information  on  how  Acme 
Newspictures  can  serve  your 
newspaper. 


RADIO  LISTINGS 


ARE  ALL  PAID  SPACE 

DICKINSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

545  FiBh  A  vena*  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BUCK  THE  TIDE 
WITH  OUT-OF-DATE  “FIGURES! 

You  need  today’s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia— 
America’s  3rd  Market! 


Easier  sailing  to  bigger  sales, 
when  you  use  today's  statistics ! 

Latest  data  shows  THE  INQUIRER 
out  front  in  Philadelphia ...  in 
advertising  linage— and  productivity ! 


NOW  IN  ITS  1STH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

llhqithw 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C.  *  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Longacre  S~S232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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‘System’  Drive  Must  Be 
Done  On  Local  Level 

By  James  W.  Egam  Jr. 

Vice-president  and  Advertising  Director,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 


(Mr.  Egan,  who  is  immediate 
past -president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  recently  appointed 
chairman  of  that  group’s  new 
Community  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  discusses  here  the  chief 
project  of  the  committee  —  to 
coordinate  and  promote  news¬ 
paper  activity  in  the  ANA- 
AAAA  economic  education  pro¬ 
gram.  ) 

NOT  LONG  AGO  Nation's  Busi¬ 
ness  stated  “From  various 
surveys  and  discussions  it  ap¬ 
pears  there  is  a  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  among  business  men 
on  ‘selling’  the  American  Free 
Enterprise  System  to  our  citi¬ 
zenry.  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  for  instance, 
conducted  a  poll  and  stated  that 
rarely  had  one  of  its  surveys 
drawn  such  ‘diametrically  op¬ 
posed  points  of  view.’  One  group 
was  for  an  all-out  effort  and  the 
other  group  voted  its  decided 
preference  for  ‘deeds,  not  words’ 
at  the  factory  and  community 
level.” 

This  is  rather  disturbing.  The 
two  opinions  referred  to  are 
not  diametrically  opposed  — 
certainly  “words”  will  not  sell 
and  keep  sold  any  product,  ser¬ 
vice  or  idea  that  is  not  worthy, 
therefore  such  “deeds”  as  are 
referred  to  that  need  doing 
should,  of  course,  be  done.  The 
deeds  having  been  done,  then, 
words  should  be  used  to  bring 
them  to  the  prefer  attention  of 
as  large  as  possible  an  audience 
in  the  most  effective  possible 
manner. 

Deeds  Need  Words 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
argue  “deeds,  and  not  words” 
must  be  assumii^  that  our 
American  competitive  system  as 
it  exists  today  is  solely  without 
merit. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  room 
for  improvement  and  so  long 
as  finite  human  beings  are  con¬ 
ducting  our  re^>ective  busi¬ 
nesses  there  will  be  room  for 
improvement.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  see 
to  it  that  there  is  a  broad  under¬ 
standing  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  at  this  time  and  a  wide 
dissemination  of  information  as 
to  its  objective. 

‘There  is  need  now  to  start 
selling  what  we  have  while  we 
constantly  seek  to  do  what  we 
can  to  improve  the  product. 
The  very  ambitions  and  splendid 
program  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  should  be  inaugurated  in 
every  city  and  town  in  this 
country  at  the  very  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Ask>ciation  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  our  group  with  those 
of  the  joint  committee.  That 


we  are  doing.  I  like  to  think 
that  our  people  are  doing  it 
from  a  broad  and  keen  sense 
of  obligation  to  their  communi¬ 
ties,  state  and  nation,  and  I 
think  most  of  them  are  because 
it  has  been  my  experience  that 
most  newspaper  executives  are 
keenly  aware  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  that  newspaper 
publishing  means  a  lot  more 
than  just  a  way  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing. 

That  all  are  not  so  activated 
I  have  no  doubt,  "ro  them  I  can 
only  say  that  in  their  selfish¬ 
ness  and  concern  for  their  own 
welfare  here  is  a  program  that 
they  had  better  get  behind  with 
all  they  have  because  if  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  program  are  not 
achieved  either  by  this  program 
or  some  other  means,  or  a  com¬ 
bination,  then  they  are  finished. 

Newspapers'  Stake 

Newspapers  have  a  terrific 
stake  in  the  matter  and  a  ter¬ 
rific  responsibility.  The  selling 
must  be  done  at  the  local  level 
because  this  business  of  all  busi¬ 
nesses  is  local. 

The  same  Nation’s  Business 
article  to  which  I  referred  states 
that  there  is  evident  need  for 
a  clear  definition  of  the  Free 
Enterprise  System,  saying  every¬ 
body  knows  what  it  means,  of 
course,  but  has  trouble  putting 
it  into  words. 

The  Smock  report  ( of  the 
Joint  Committee),  I  believe,  has 
done  it  quite  well  in  saying  that 
the  American  people  do  believe 
in  their  system  but  do  not  quite 
understand  it — that  the  system 
is  based  on  five  fundamental 
principles:  (1)  Private  prop¬ 
erty,  ( 2 )  Free  market,  ( 3 )  Profit 
and  wage  itKentives,  (4)  Com¬ 
petition,  (5)  Government  regu¬ 
lation  but  not  government  con¬ 
trol. 

The  same  committee  sets  forth 
a  three-point  program: 

First  —  Tackling  the  problem 
in  the  individual  plant. 

Second — Driving  home  to  the 
broad  masses  in  and  out  of  the 
plants  what  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system  has  done  for  them 
and  what  it  can  do  for  them  if 
they  keep  it. 

Third — Educating  the  general 
public  on  why  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  able  to  do  what  it 
has  for  them  —  and  educating 
them  on  how  and  why  it  works 
so  that  they  would  have  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  its  basic 
principles  to  be  able  to  judge 
future  issues. 

Two  Chonnols  for  Press 

The  proposal  as  to  how  it 
should  be  done  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  sound  one  and  I  have  relayed 
to  the  Joint  Committee  only  two 
criticisms  of  it.  First,  provision 
was  not  made  for  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  educational  ef¬ 
fort  of  retail  business,  the  finan¬ 
cial  workl,  service  businesses 
and  professional  men  and  wo¬ 


men.  Second,  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  there  were  adequate 
safeguards  to  insure  a  long-con¬ 
tinuing  effort. 

It  is  in  these  two  points  that 
I  believe  newspapers  can  serve 
well.  The  job  definitely  needs 
to  be  done  on  the  local  level. 
Therefore  it  is  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  that  a  constant 
stream  of  messages  adequately 
and  correctly  interpreting  our 
system  with  its  good  points  and 
its  bad  must  flow. 

Newspapers  appreciate, 
through  their  experience  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  continuity  over  a 
long  period  of  time  if  a  satis¬ 
factory  sales  result  is  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  and  newspapers  must 
drive  this  fact  home  on  every 
occasion. 

It  is  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  newspaper  that  the  local 
financial  institutions,  the  profes¬ 
sional  people  and  the  retail 
business  can  work  most  closely 
with  local  industry. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  all  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  and  Canada  within 
a  very  short  length  of  time  the 
full  program  of  the  NAEA- 
AAAA  joint  committee  and  urge 
the  newspapers  to  generous  and 
persistent,  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  program.  We  are 
set  and  ready  to  go,  just  await¬ 
ing  word  from  Don  Belding  and 
his  committee  to  move  on. 

Prizes  for  Local  Effort 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  to  be 
especially  congratulated  on  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  importance  —  yes, 
necessity  —  of  tying  local  busi¬ 


ness  and  industry  into  this  great 
effort  and  has  offered,  with 
NAEA,  cash  prizes  for  the  city 
submitting  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  NAEA  in  January 
the  best  plan  of  a  coordinate 
working  community  public  re¬ 
lations  activity. 

Notice  that  the  award  is  to  go 
to  the  city  because  in  cities 
where  there  are  two  or  more 
newspapers  published  the  job 
can  best  be  done  by  cooperation 
of  all. 

I  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
if  there  is  any  city  where  one 
or  more  newspapers  do  not  wish 
to  work  with  their  fellows  in 
a  joint  effort,  then  there  will 
be  one  wide-awake,  alive  paper, 
keenly  sensible  of  its  respon¬ 
sibility,  that  will  carry  the  ball 
for  its  city. 

■ 

University  Checks 
Readership  in  Utah 

Provo,  Utah — High  readership 
of  Utah  weekly  newspapers  was 
further  revealed  in  two  reader- 
ship  studies  recently  released  by 
the  School  of  Commerce,  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  University. 

The  two  studies,  based  on  the 
readership  of  the  American  Fork 
Citizen  and  Heber  Wasatch 
Wave,  are  the  second  and  third 
of  a  series  of  readership  and 
market  studies  being  conducted 
by  the  university’s  marketing  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  sponsored  by 
Utah  State  Press  Association. 

The  entire  task  of  interview¬ 
ing  subscribers  .was  performed 
by  the  class  of  advertising  and 
journalism  at  Brigham  Young 
University. 


THE  HEADLIGHT  AND  THE  SUN 

Pittsburg,  Kansas 


Give  full  coverage  in  a  marketing  center  for 
a  population  of  more  than  100,000 — a  busy, 
prosperous  Kansas  Community,  combining 
agricultural  and  industrial  activity. 

The  Headlight  and  The  Sun  produce  sales  for 
worthy  products  advertised  in  their  columns. 


EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

The  Pittsburg  Sun 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAY 
Stauffer  Publications 
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...and  this  is  the  new  million-dollar 

TOLEDO  SPORTS  ARENA 


As  its  name  implies,  the  Sports  Arena  was 
designed  primarily  for  indoor  sports,  public 
skating,  circus,  rodeos,  and  varied  sports  and 
entertainment  events.  In  its  first  six  months, 
the  Arena,  seating  up  to  8,500  persons,  has 
had  capacity  crowds  from  Toledo  and  the 
surrounding  area,  drawn  by  the  popularity 
of  the  "Mercurys”,  champions  of  the  Na> 
tional  Amateur  Hockey  Association,  and  the 
"Jeeps”,  professional  basketball  team,  and 
by  boxing  exhibitions,  including  the  regional 
^  Golden  Gloves,  and  other  attractions. 


But  in  addition  to  its  sports  features,  the 
Arena  provides  a  meeting  place  for  gatherings 
of  a  cultural  nature,  such  as  concerts,  pag* 
eants,  forums,  and  other  events  of  general 
community  interest ...  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  expression  of  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
community  pride  and  responsibility,  having 
been  developed  and  financed  through  the 
efforts  of  Toledo  business  leaders  of  vision 
and  of  faith  in  their  home  town.  It  is  an 
expression  of  the  vigor  of  Toledo  today, 
promising  a  still  finer  Toledo  Tomorrow.  ■■ 


...and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

The  Blade  is  proud  of  the  growing  record  of  Toledo’s  accomplishments,  proud 
of  whatever  .part  it  has  had  in  Toledo’s  growth  and  progress  . . .  particularly 
proud  of  the  development,  during  more  recent  years,  of  Toledo’s  new  feeling  of 
community  interest.  The  Blade  also  likes  to  "point  with  pride”  to  its  readership 
throughout  the  fine  community  it  serves.  It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  newspaper 
with  such  coverage  of  city  and  retail  trading  areas  as  The  Blade  enjoys. 

* - TOLEDO  BLADE — 

o/  Ameriem*m  Gremi  N^trmpaperm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 

Mtttiei  OF  OMERICAII  NENSMPER  AOVERTISINO  NETNOIK 

editor  (S  publisher  for  May  29,  1948 
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Transom  Is  Fading 
On  Weekly’s  Sales  Map 


WEEKLIES  don't  wait  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  come  to  them  today; 
they  go  out  after  it. 

In  1947  national  advertisers 
paid  $9,590,385  for  space  in 
weekly  newspapers.  Of  this 
total,  about  35%  was  placed 
through  representatives;  a  good 
part  of  the  balance  was  sold  by 
them. 

Among  these  representatives 
is  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  numbers  almost  half 
the  nation’s  weeklies  in  its 
membership.  Here  is  a  partial 
record  of  what  APA  did  last 
year  to  corral  and  handle  its 
share  of  the  business  and  build 
for  the  future: 

1.  Placed  ads  for  320  manu¬ 
facturers,  a  gain  of  114  accounts 
over  1946. 

2.  Worked  with  278  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

3.  Prepared  263  presentations 
and  estimates  (including  media 
lists)  to  show  the  influence  and 
value  of  country  and  suburban 
newspapers. 

4.  Mailed  67,501  individual 
checks  to  publishers. 

5.  Handled  42.850  telephone 
calls. 

6.  Read  and  checked  624,126 
newspaper  copies  and  mailed 
tearsheets  to  agencies. 

7.  Sent  62,403  business  letters 
to  publishers. 

8.  Mailed  31,417  letters  of  so¬ 
licitation  and  followups  to  ad 
prospects. 

9.  Made  12,261  personal  sales 
calls  on  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies. 

10.  Mailed  24,102  question¬ 
naires  to  get  data  for  special  ac¬ 
counts. 

11.  Sent  its  representatives 
across  77,251  miles  of  real  es¬ 
tate  to  tell  the  weeklies'  story. 

These,  among  other  things, 
were  all  done  by  11  salesmen 
and  an  office  staff  of  56 — at  a 
commission  of  13.3%. 

APA  is  anything  but  shy 
about  this  record  of  service  to 
its  members.  Charles  Emde, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  puts  it  this  way: 

“Weekly  newspapers  have 
gained  better  acceptance  from 
national  advertisers — and  conse¬ 
quently  more  business  —  for  a 
reason  that  is  simple  but  has 


been  long  in  coming:  The  week¬ 
ly  field  is  now  able  to  provide 
authentic  information  about  it¬ 
self,  information  that  agencies 
and  advertisers  can  and  do  use 
to  eliminate  costly  detail  in  em¬ 
ploying  the  medium.” 

No  small  part  of  that  help  has 
come  from  the  representatives 
and  other  organizations  in  the 
weekly  field. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
developments,  one  that  is  par¬ 
tially  supported  by  the  APA,  is 
the  Continuing  Evaluation  Study 
of  U.S.  Weekly  Newspapers. 

This  study,  which  is  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Community  Research 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Weekly  Newspaper 
Publishers  Council,  analyzes 
and  rates  the  newspapers  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  carefully  devised 
formula. 

Four  basic  factors  enter  into 
each  paper's  rating:  volume  of 
local  news,  volume  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  weighted  circulation 
and  weighted  advertising  rate — 
each  evaluated  according  to 
standards  set  up  by  the  week¬ 
lies  in  each  state. 

In  the  case  of  circulation, 
each  paper  is  rated  against  all 
others  in  the  state  on  the  basis 
of  family  coverage.  This  figure 
is  weighted  according  to  the 
source  of  the  information. 
Sworn  post  office  statements  are 
accepted  at  100%;  ABC  figures 
are  given  a  bonus  of  25%; 
claims  not  supported  by  sworn 
post  office  statements  or  ABC 
audits  are  discounted  25%. 

On  the  factor  of  advertising 
rate,  each  paper  is  rated  against 
medians  established  for  the 
state,  based  on  cost  per  inch  per 
family  unit  covered  ( applying 
weighted  circulation  figures). 

Five  ratings  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  designate  the  various 
papers'  place  on  the  scale  of  de¬ 
sirability  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium:  AAA  —  superiors;  AA — 
excellent;  A — good;  B — fair;  C — 
inferior. 

Each  rating  goes  to  20%  of 
the  state's  newspapers.  Thus 
the  rating  is  valid  only  as  a 
reference  to  that  state’s  stand¬ 
ards.  A  paper  rated  C  in  one 
state,  therefore,  might  well  be 


a  better  paper  than  one  rated 
B  or  A  in  another  state. 

In  another  important  aspect 
of  the  business — rate  quotation 
— APA  has  developed  a  system 
that  agencies  have  wanted  for 
many  years.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  APA’s  directory 
shows  rate  per  agate  line  rather 
than  per  inch.  This  innovation 
enables  agencies  to  bring  some 
uniformity  into  their  work  with 
weeklies  and  dailies.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  almost  universally,  are  on 
the  agate  line  basis. 

Conversion  of  inch  rates  to 
line  rates  has  been  awkward  in 
some  instances,  necessitating 
carrying  out  the  division  to  five 
or  more  decimal  places.  To  cor¬ 
rect  this  situation,  APA  is  urg¬ 
ing  its  members  to  change  their 
inch  rates  to  figures  divisible 
by  seven,  which  require  at  most 
only  one  decimal  place. 

Some  80%  of  the  papers  have 
brought  their  rates  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  system’s  re¬ 
quirements,  but  APA  is  quoting 
line  rates  for  all.  Virtually  all 
weeklies  still  quote  inch  rates 
to  local  advertisers. 

Another  recent  innovation  in 
APA’s  work  has  been  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  streamlined  billing 
and  accounting  system.  With 
30,000  items  of  various  sizes  han¬ 
dled  regularly  in  an  average 
month,  the  new  machine  method 
cuts  billing  time  and  effort  to  a 
small  fraction  of  what  it  was 
previously — and  insures  greater 
accuracy  at  the  same  time. 

APA,  which  claims  to  have 
originated  the  one-order-one-bill 
system  in  the  weekly  field,  now 
can  prepare  almost  overnight  a 
bill  for  the  month  to  each 
agency  with  which  it  has  done 
business,  and  a  check  for  each 
of  its  several  thousand  papers 
covering  all  agency  billings  for 
the  same  period. 

Involved  in  this  new  method 
is  a  system  of  punchcard  and 
bookkeeping  machine  operation 
developed  with  Remington  Rand 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

In  addition  to  its  own  4,000 
members  APA  represents  208 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

First  in  Church  Advertising 

NEWSPAPERS  now  using 
our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  1946 
and  1946. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  now 
in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


OKPARTMKNT  R 

8TRASBURG.  VIRGINIA 


In  Coopsration  With 
THR  AMRRICAN  BIRLX  BOCIKTY 


newspapers  in  its  Greater  Week 
lies  Division.  Miost  of  these  are 
ABC  papers. 

APA’s  service  to  the  ad 
agency  doesn't  stop  with  takint 
the  order  and  rendering  a  biu 
It  also  prepares  mats  and  plastic 
plates  of  ads,  requiring  of  the  ’ 
agency  only  an  electrotype. 

All  these  efforts  toward; 
greater  efficiency  have  made  i*  I 
easier  for  agencies  to  use  the 
weekly  newspaper,  Emde  feeh  l 
That,  together  with  the  avail  ) 
ability  of  more  and  better 
media  information,  he  declares 
promises  to  make  1948  “a  bij 
year  for  the  weeklies.” 

There  is  also,  of  course,  the 
economic  fact  that  the  volume 
of  goods  in  the  distribution  pipe  \ 
lines  is  growing  and  advertisers 
will  have  to  cultivate  the  smai 
town  markets. 


Religious  Education 
For  a  Peaceful  Societr 

The  American  Baha’i  coci 
munity  has  inaugurated  it 
public  campaign  on  the  thes! 
of  religious  education  fori: 
{peaceful  society. 

Baha’is  recognize  that  the, 
gap  between  education  in  tb 
factual  sense,  and  denomb 
tional  inculcation  of  religioB- 
doctrine,  is  fatal  both  to  tb* 
interests  of  education  ao: 
those  of  religion. 

What  the  BahU’is  offer  i 
not  a  new  denomination  buti, 
body  of  spiritual  truth  deabr 
with  religion  as  a  whole. 

All  human  beings,  they  nt 
sert,  need  basic  Imowled^ 
about  the  nature  of  man  ai£| 
the  evolutionary  character  of 
civilization.  “The  source 
all  learning  is  the  knowled;  ,, 
of  God.”  I 

Advertisements  onthil 
theme  have  been  schedulsl 
in  United  Nations  Woriw 
Newsweek  and  Safurdrl 
Review  of  Literature.  Othtf 
publications  will  follow. 
licity  concerning  the  nation 
and  local  schedules  of  activit]| 
in  the  campaign  is  dated  fcjf 
September  release.  f 

Literature  Free  on  /?equMl| 

BAHA’I*  PUBLIC  RELATlOli 
Wilmette,  Illinois  I 


NEW  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Most  of  the  editors  polled  in  a  survey  want  the  kind  of 
placement  service  we  are  now  offering. 

W’e  are  equipped  to  find  for  you  the  right  man  for  any  job 
you  want  filled. 

Write,  wire  or  phoee 

PRESS  PLACEMENT 

400  W.  MADISON  STREET  Room  1902-4  CHICAGO  6 
By  Newspapermee,  For  Newspapermen 
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FAIRCHILD  BUSINESS  PAPERS  -  SERVING  BIG 
BUSINESS  WITH  A  FASTBt  NEWS  TEMPO .. 
Th«  n«w  Foirchild  Building  lripl««  our 
publishing  ploni  copocify  • . .  oguips  ut 
for  o  b«tt«r  job  ol  roodor  sorrko. 


and  the  job  they  do 


A  perennial  store  nightmare  is  the  high  turnover  of  soles 
personnel.  This  turnover  became  excessive  during  the 
war  and  the  labor  shortage  that  continued.  Good  sound 
merchandise  is  too  often  thrown  at  the  mercy  of  o  sales¬ 
person  who  endows  it  with  virtues  it  neither  possesses 
nor  needs  ...  or  who  is  ignorant  of  the  virtues  it  actually 
possesses  ...  or  who  mokes  gratuitous  performance 
promises  that  eventually  become  chickens  home  to  roost. 

No  wonder  the  Fairchild  Soles  Manuals  prove  so  handy  to 
store  owners.  They  ore  designed  to  do  many  things:  teach 
store  people  how  to  sell  specific  merchandise;  help  sell  more 
merchandise  more  easily  by  providing  the  answers  the  con¬ 
sumer  obviously  will  ask;  provide  basic  training  to  new  help 
in  service,  store  deportment,  and  the  general  approach  to 
the  consumer;  provide  continuously  up-to-date  information 


on  new  items  and  new  constructions  that  do  a  new  job. 

Does  the  retailer  like  the  Sales  Manuals?  We'll  say  he 
does.  Since  the  manuals  are  printed  in  Fairchild  Publications 
he  finds  his  number  of  copies  inadequate  for.  his  needs. 
And  we  have  been  unable  to  provide  more  than  20*4 
of  the  reprint  requests  received  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  But  we  hope  to  do  better  from  here  on. 

For  1948  Fairchild  will  publish  36  sales  manuals,  covering 
34  subjects  —  with  a  total  circulatian  of  1,000,000  ...  all 
af  which  will  be  kept  handy  by  retailers  for  ready  and 
cantinuous  reference  .  .  .  truly  a  powerful  ally  far  the 
retailer  and  advertiser. 

Just  another  reason  why  advertisers  say  their  ads  carry  more 
significance  when  they  appear  in  Fairchild  Publications. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

7  East  1 2fh  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchord  4-5000 

Covering  the  Ttnlile,  Apporel,  Home  Furnishings  ond  reloled  industries 


NOMEirS  WEAR  OAllV  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  RETAILING  HOME  FURNISHINGS 


FOOTWEAR  NEWS 


FAIRCHILD  BLUE  BOOK  DIRECTORIES 


the  fairchild 
sales  manuals 


Alabama  Press 
Will  Carry  On 
Buckles'  Effort 

University,  Ala.  —  The  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association  will 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  late 
Doyle  L.  Buckles  in  selling  Ala¬ 
bama's  resources  to  the  world. 

Press  association  members, 
meeting  here  May  21-22  for  the 
first  annual  Doyle  L.  Buckles 
Memorial  Press  Institute, 
pledged  themselves  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  efforts  of  its  former 
field  secretary  to  promote  “Ala¬ 
bama  Unlimited.” 

In  appreciation  of  Buckles’ 
work,  the  association  presented 
a  check  for  $2,600  to  his  widow. 
The  presentation  was  made  by 
M.  C.  Giles,  editor  of  Franklin 
County  Times,  Russellville. 

John  B.  Turner,  president  of 
the  Associated  industries  of 
Alabama,  challenged  the  news¬ 
papers  to  create  the  desire  in 
every  farmer  to  “work  350  days 
a  year  to  increase  productivity, 
income  and  buying  power.” 

James  S.  Pope,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  Louisville  (Ky,)  Courier- 
Journal,  warned  against  ex¬ 
tremists  who  want  to  die  for 
something  called  civil  rights  in 
Washington  or  something  called 
states’  rights  in  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

“To  fight  against  personal 
emotions,”  he  said,  “we  must 
nail  the  phonies  on  both  sides." 

He  advocated  an  outline 
which  he  suggested  would  make 
the  press  more  responsible. 
These  included  granting  equal 
space  to  political  opponents, 
granting  space  to  a  reply  to  an 
attack  or  a  misstatement  affect¬ 
ing  any  citizen,  breaking  up 
newspaper  chains,  prohibiting 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio 
stations  and  encouraging  smaller 
newspapers. 

New  printing  processes  were 
discussed  by  Rigby  Owen,  pres¬ 
ident,  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily 
World,  and  M.  R.  Ashworth, 
publisher,  Columbus  ( Ga. ) 
Ledger-Enguirer. 

Howe  V.  Morgan,  publisher  of 
the  Sparta  (Ill.)  News-Plain 
Dealer,  and  Ed  H.  Pierce,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Jasper  (Ala.)  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle,  were  speakers  at  a 
panel  on  methods  of  building 
and  holding  circulation.  Pierce 
is  president  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association. 

■ 

Herald  Tribune  Shifts 
Foreign  Correspondents 

Returning  to  city  staff  as¬ 
signments  are  five  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Their  replacements:  Kenneth 
Bilby  for  Fitzhugh  Turner  in 
Palestine,  Gaston  Coblentz  for 
Seymour  Freidin  in  Vienna  and 
Stephen  White  for  William  At¬ 
wood  in  Paris.  Christopher 
Rand  is  returning  from  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  Margaret  Parton  is 
back  from  India. 

Now  completing  a  seven- 
months’  tour  of  Africa.  A.  T. 
Steele  next  will  go  to  India. 

Frank  Kelley,  Herald  Tribune 
national  editor,  is  acting  foreign 
editor.  He  is  temporarily  re¬ 
placing  Joseph  Barnes,  who  quit 
to  edit  PM. 


Speaker  at  the  Buckles  Memorial 
Press  Institute:  (left  to  right) 
James  Pope.  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  Rigby  Owen.  Opelousas 
Daily  World,  and  M.  R.  Ashworth. 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer. _ 

Birthday  Bonds 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  cele¬ 
brated  its  25th  anniversary  this 
week  by  giving  a  $25  savings 
bond  to  each  agency  employe. 


10%  Ad  Tax 
Is  Proposed 
In  Louisiana 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — A  10% 
tax  on  advertising  sold  by  news¬ 
papers,  other  publications  and 
radio  stations  and  networks,  has 
been  proposed  in  a  bill  just  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Louisiana  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Rep.  Dudley  Seamans, 
of  West  Carroll. 

The  measure  would  apply  on 
gross  receipts  derived  from  com¬ 
mercial  advertising,  effective 
Sept.  1. 

Under  the  political  regime  of 
the  late  Senator  Huey  P.  Long, 
brother  of  the  present  governor, 
Earl  K.  Long,  a  previous  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  tax  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Once  Held  Unconstitutional 

The  Supreme  Court  held  the 
1934  Act  infringed  freedom  of 
the  press  and  was  arbitrary.  It 


sought  to  place  a  2%  tax  on 
gross  advertising  in  papers  with 
20,000  or  more  per  week  circula¬ 
tion.  Under  the  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing,  business  coming  under 
terms  of  the  bill  would  be  re-  ^ 
quired  to  report  gross  revenues 
to  the  state  collector  of  reve¬ 
nues.  Failure  to  submit  reports 
by  the  20th  of  the  month  follow¬ 
ing  the  month  in  which  the  reve¬ 
nue  was  received  would  subject 
the  firm  involved  to  a  57c  pen¬ 
alty  for  each  month  of  the  dei 
ciency,  plus  a  50  7o  penalty  on 
the  amount  due. 

Advertising  in  programs  pub¬ 
lished  by  schools,  colleges, 
or  civic  groups  would  be 
exempted.  f 

■ 

Local  Magazine 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  San 
Diego  Union  has  begun  publica 
tion  of  a  16-page  tabloid  maga 
zine  supplement  for  its  Sunday 
edition.  Published  in  color  and 
profusely  illustrated,  the  maga 
zine  deals  almost  entirely  with 
subjects  of  regional  interest. 


Everyone  Likes  to  See  How  He  Stacks  Up.. 


^  By  Wells  Carr  w _ ^ 


You  probably  consider  yourself  an  even 
'tempered,  unexcitable  person  of  steady  ncrv^ 
and  sound  judgment.  Good.  Have  som 
,  else  score  you  on  this  test. 

Emotionally  Recognition  of  your  emotional  tendenci 
1  ^  ■  1  «  extremely  important;  if  you  know  you  aiv- 

Stable?  inclined  to  become  moody,  jealous  or  fright¬ 
ened,  you  can  be  on  guard. 

(Add  3  for  Yes;  subtract  1  for  No;  then  total  youi 

1.  Can  you  conceal  your  annoyance  when  some-  YES 
one  postpones  or  breaks  a  date? 

2.  Are  you  patient  when  others  interrupt  you 
while  sjieaking  or  at  work ! 

3.  Can  you  take  it  when  you  are  made  a  victim 
of  a  practical  joke? 

4.  Do  you  admit  it  gracefully  when  you  are 

wrong?  ... 

5.  Do  you  refrain  from  nagging  others  or  inter¬ 
fering  in  matters  which  are  not  your  concern’. 

6.  Have  you  accepted  your  share  of  hard  luck 
without  blaming  others  or  becoming  embit¬ 
tered  at  life? 

7.  Do  you  waste  little  time  in  worry,  self-pity  or 
introspection? 

8.  Does  the  success  of  others  rarely  make  you 

miserable,  envious,  dissatisfied  with  eveiy- 
thing?  . 

9.  Do  you  kec|)  your  private  affairs  and  con¬ 
fidences  entrusted  to  you  to  yourself? 

10.  Do  you  give  an  honest,  factual  account  of 
yourself  in  relating  your  experiences? 

If  2  or  less  is  your  own  rating,  you  are  highly 
emotional.  Recognize  this  fact  and  you  will  prob 
ably  be  able  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  control. 
Between  2  and  14  means  you  are  average  —  you 
have  your  ups  and  downs,  blit  do  not  go  to  emo^ 
tiona4  extremes  too  often.  A  score  18  or  over  sh 
you  are  excejitionally  stable — a  very  rare  gim 


FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  RATES  ASK 


Press  Alliance,  me. 
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gravure  magazines 
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GRAVURE 

REPRODUCTION  \ 


.  .  .  top-qoality 
reproduction  in 
monotone,  duotone 
and  foil  color 


. .  some  size,  some 
format — all  printed 
at  one  modern 

it- 

gravure  plant  ' 


'{tines,  T 

■  '  «dired 


EDITORIAL 

BALANCE 


.  .  .  tested  text- 
pictorial  balance  for 
thorough  readership 
os  well  as  high 

reader  traffic  . 


CONVENIENCE 


. .  .  use  all  8  or 
any  combination  — 
1  order,  1  set  of 
positives,  1  bill 


,iL^ERCHAND1SlN6 

cooperation 
'  ,^by  tfie^S  n^kpoper|i. 
,  ^  which  these 

/  magazines  are  qrtvj 
,  integral  jigrt  ilf 


SATURATION 

COVERAGE 


.  .  ,  each  of  the 
8  magazines  is 
circulated  by  the 
morWet's  first 
newspaper 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  READERSHIP 


.  .  .  proved  in  a 
recent  comparison 
survey* 


Eight  weekly  newspaper  magazines 
featuring  the  Local  Touch 
for  highest  reader  interest, 
for  greater  advertising  value. 

Total  circulation:  over  1,660,000 


'Ask  us  to  show  you)  Contact  any  of  the  following  Representatives:  Branham  Company.  Jonn  &  Kelley,  John  Budct 
Company,  Kelly-Smith  Company,  O'Moro  &  Ormsbee,  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Company. 


Copy  Testing 
Plan  Expanded 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati — Not  guarded  as  a 
top  secret,  but  little  publicized, 
has  been  the  existence  for  the 
past  year  of  a  new  “Testing 
Ground"  for  advertising  copy. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  an¬ 
nounced  it  last  February,  with 
a  purposeful  lack  of  fanfare.  A 
general  rush  by  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers  to  use 
this  new  service,  in  the  midst 
of  a  paper  shortage,  might  prove 
embarrassing.  The  rush  ensued 
nonetheless. 

Not  only  did  department  stores, 
banks  and  other  local  adver¬ 
tisers  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  learning,  quickly,  the 
observation  and  readership  of 
their  ads,  but  so  did  agencies 
representing  a  long  list  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Among  them: 
Old  Gold,  Schenley,  Delta  Air¬ 
lines,  Kroger,  Vitalis,  Nil,  Coco¬ 
malt,  Greyhound  Lines.  Blatz 
Beer,  and  Northern  Pacific. 

As  a  result  of  this  response, 
the  Enquirer,  according  to  Stan¬ 
ley  A.  Ferger,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  will  continue  and  expand 
copy  testing  service  this  year. 

The  service  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  newspaper’s  weekly  reader- 
ship  studies  made  by  B.  H.  Grant 
Research,  Inc.,  to  guide  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Observation 
and  reading  of  advertisements 
are  also  reported  in  these  stud¬ 
ies,  and  any  agency  or  direct 
advertiser  may  have,  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  charge,  the  figures  on  any 
ad  they  place  in  the  issues  which 
are  studied.  The  small  charge  is 
made  to  cover  the  additional 
clerical  costs  in  the  preparation 
of  special  reports  by  the  Grant 
organization. 

Surveys  are  made  weekly  and 
are  alternated  between  men  and 
women,  women  only  one  week, 
men  only,  the  next. 

Minimum  size  for  any  ad  to 
be  studied  is  70  lines.  The  En¬ 
quirer  has  placed  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  ads  scheduled  for 
study,  but  it  reserves  the  right 
to  limit  the  number  of  special 
ads  in  any  one  issue. 

Survey  reports,  sent  directly 
to  the  advertising  agency  from 
B.  H.  Grant  Research,  Inc.,  in¬ 
clude  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  survey  methods  and  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  sample  by  age  and 
economic  status.  The  report 
aUo  includes  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  median  records  for  pre¬ 
vious  ads  in  the  product  field,  as 
well  as  a  median  rating  for  ads 
in  the  issue  where  the  ad  ran. 

Results  on  the  specific  ad 
studied  are  shown  in  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  page  on  which  it  ap¬ 
peared.  accompanied  by  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  page  opposite. 
Figures  for  all  advertising  and 
editorial  matter  on  both  pages 
are  given. 

The  specific  test  day  of  each 
week  is  not  revealed  in  advance. 
The  Readership  Studies  continue 
to  be  made  primarily  for  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  editorial  department. 
Research  costs  are  defrayed  by 
the  Enquirer,  and  to  maintain 
validity,  test  dates  are  held  in 
confidence. 


^liort  Maizes 


THE  Columbus  ( O. )  Dispatch  re¬ 
ports  on  a  Scranton,  Pa.,  Miss, 
who  recently  celebrated  her 
101st  birthday  by  sliding  down 
the  bannister  to  breakfast.  This 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  unusual, 
but  the  story  also  reports  “the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Society 
presented  a  plague  to  Miss 
Dolph  in  recognition  of  her  age.” 

■ 

ITEMS  that  seem  to  indicate 

cause  and  effect: 

( 1 )  From  the  Columbus  ( O. ) 
Dispatch : 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
U.  S.  prive  level  at  the  end  of 
1946  was  more  than  50  per  cent 
above  that  of  1940  and  15  per 
cent  higher  than  1944.” 

(2)  From  the  Alpena  (Mich.) 
News: 

“Albert  Monroe,  79,  was  acci¬ 
dently  shot.  .  .  .  State  police  said 
a  youth  was  target-practicing 
with  a  .22  rifle  when  one  of  the 
slugs  penetrated  the  wall  of  an 
outbuilding  in  which  Monroe 
was  sitting.” 

■ 

IT  WAS  news  when  Candidate 

Dewey's  bus  killed  a  dog,  and 
the  New  York  governor  pre¬ 
sented  the  owners  with  a  new 
dog  to  replace  the  lost  pet. 

It  was  news  of  a  very  similar 
nature  when  Stassen's  campaign 
caravan  bent  a  lamp-post  in 
Springfield,  Ore.  Candidate 
Stassen  agreed  to  buy  a  new 
lamp  post. 

But,  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  copy  desk  wrote  headlines 
to  fit  an  old  situation; 

“Dog  by  Dewey,  Lamp  Post 
by  Stassen.” 

■ 

FROM  the  Little  Falls  (Minn.) 

Herald:  “Infantile  Group 

Meets,  Pays  Bills.” 

■ 

Oklahomans  to  Pay 
Homage  to  Will  Rogers 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Dedication  of  a 
memorial  plaque  to  the  late  Will 
Rogers  at  the  Rogers  Memorial 
in  Claremore  will  be  a  highlight 
of  the  annual  spring  meeting  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
here  June  3,  4  and  5. 

George  B.  ( Deac )  Parker, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  will  return 
to  the  state  to  give  the  dedica¬ 
tory  address.  Engraved  on  the 
plaque  are  these  words:  “Dedi¬ 
cate  to  the  Memory  of  Will 
Rogers,  a  Great  American,  Who 
Brought  a  Little  Peace  of  Mind 
to  a  Troubled  World,  by  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Press  Association,  June 
4,  1948.  ‘All  I  Know  Is  What  I 
Read  in  the  Papers.’  ” 

Other  highlights  of  the  Tulsa 
meeting  will  be: 

Old  Timers  banquet  at  which 
Roy  Roberts,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  will  speak. 

Addresses  by  Repr.  Mike  Mon- 
roney  and  Rigby  Owen,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Opelousas  ( La. )  World 
and  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association. 

A  trip  to  Grand  River  Dam. 

A  tour  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
publishers  of  the  Tulsa  World 
and  Tulsa  Tribune. 


Horn  Forecasts 
$300  Million 
In  Classfied  Ads 

San  Francisco  —  Classified's 
agate  lines  are  best  pathway  to 
public  understanding  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Charles  W.  Horn,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  director,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  told  a  news¬ 
paper  departmental  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club 
here. 

'Today  these  American  adver¬ 
tising  millions  are  backing  their 
faith  in  classified  with  expendi¬ 
tures  which  this  year  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  to  $300,000,000, 
Horn  added. 

That,  he  explained,  is  more 
than  the  total  spent  annually  on 
newspaper  advertising  space  by 
all  the  nation’s  department 
stores,  or  by  all  the  national 
advertisers.  It  is  more  than 
that  paid  yearly  by  all  the  users 
of  car  cards  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  and  equals  the  total 
amount  spent  on  spot  radio  an¬ 
nouncements,  he  reported. 

Newspapers  can  well  be 
pleased  with  this  confidence  in 
classified,  Horn  observed.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  millions  using  the  medium 
comprise  the  largest  advertising 
group  in  the  nation.  And  while 
an  issue  of  Life  or  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  may  contain  300 
ads.  several  California  and 
many  other  U.S.  papers  run 
5,000  classified  every  weekday 
and  8,000  on  Sunday,  or  160,000 
a  month,  Horn  stated. 

Horn,  who  is  first  vicepresi¬ 


dent  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  and  chairman  of  the 
June  14-17  national  ANCAM 
convention  in  Los  Angeles, 
urged  advertising  forces  to  help 
glamorize  classified. 

Reservations  pouring  in  on 
ANCAM  headquarters  indicate 
the  Coast’s  first  national  con¬ 
vention  will  break  all  previous 
attendance  records,  Horn  re¬ 
ported. 

“In  the  28  years  of  ANCAM's 
existence,  never  has  as  much 
top-management  interest  and 
support  been  evidenced,”  he 
said. 

The  second-day  program  fea¬ 
tures  two  panels.  Jerry  Wood¬ 
ward,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times; 
James  Lupton,  San  Diego 
( <3alif.)  Journal;  Arthur  Mochel, 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizen;  Edward 
Dorgan,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press; 
Hu  Stephens.  New  Orleans 
( La. )  Times-Picayune,  and  Har- 
land  Henry,  Phoenix  Arizona 
Times,  will  give  best  sales  ideas 
of  the  year.  Paul  J.  Robinson. 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News  -  Tribune;  L.  J.  Jenkins, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  Ross 
Johnson,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook,  and  Robert  Witte, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
will  give  their  best  plans  for 
getting  voluntary  advertising. 

■ 

$30,000  Sho’w 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Four  thou¬ 
sand  persons  paid  more  than 
$30,000  at  a  special  entertain¬ 
ment  program  sponsored  by  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
Sun  to  finance  construction  of  a 
Boys’  Club  gymnasium. 


THE  OLD 

FALL  RIVER  LINE 

That  famed  designation  aptly  fits  the  Herald  News’ 
editorial  policy.  This  newspaper  follows  a  strictly 
Fall  River  line,  regardless  of  parties  or  politics. 

The  Herald  News  fought  Coinmunisni  in  1946.  To¬ 
day,  Fall  River  unions  are  openly  anti-Red,  the  city 
free  of  Coniinunistic  activities.  Similarly  it  fought 
against  housing  bottlenecks,  for  an  expanded  commer¬ 
cial  water  supply  and  a  new  industries  program — 
and  won  public  backing,  and  victory,  in  each  case. 

It's  a  case  of  mutual  loyalty — the  Herald  News  all  for 
Fall  River  and  Fall  River  all  for  the  Herald  News. 
That's  why  96.6%  of  the  city’s  families  are  Herald 
News  readers. 


FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 


New  York, 


National  Represented  by 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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Arabic  Tamed 
In  Cairo  for 
Eastern  Press 

Bethlehem,  Pa  . —  'Way  down 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
Arabian  desert  Ali  Muhammed 
Luqman  is  writing  flush-left- 
heads  and  streamlining  Arabic 
copy  in  metropolitan  American 
style.  Yet  Ali  Luqman,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Fatat-el-Gezira.  has 
never  been  in  America. 

Ali  is  one  of  a  growing  group 
of  young  Middle  Easterners  who 
have  been  graduated  from  the 
department  of  journalism  of  the 
American  University  at  Cairo 
and  who  are  practicing  journal¬ 
ism  —  American  style  —  from 
Turkey  to  the  Sudan  by  way  of 
Palestine. 

While  at  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  these  youngsters  studied 
news  editing,  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,  ethics,  advertising, 
photography,  and  editorial  in¬ 
terpretation.  They  learned  to 
write  news  and  features  in  both 
Arabic  and  English.  In  a  world 
in  which  objectivity  scarcely  ex¬ 
ists.  Palestine  Arabs  and  Jews 
discuss  political  issues  across  the 
desk  and  turn  out  editorials 
which  often  are  models  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  clear  thinking. 

Arabic  journalese  Is  Difficult 

The  Arabic  language  seems  to 
lend  itself  to  verbosity  and 
bombast,  and  American  journal¬ 
istic  conciseness  and  simplicity 
haven’t  been  adopted  too  readily 
by  the  Arabs.  But  a  “journalis¬ 
tic  Arabic”  is  developing  which 
hits  a  level  somewhere  between 
the  classical  and  the  colloquial. 
This  easily-read  language  is 
reaching  millions  of  semi-liter¬ 
ates  who  earlier  did  little  read¬ 
ing. 

The  King  Farouk  prizes  for 
excellence  in  both  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  and  photography 
have  been  won  by  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  graduates  in  the  past  two 
years.  In  Egypt.  Palestine,  the 
Sudan.  Arabia,  and  Transjordan 
students  are  filling  important 
posts  as  editors,  ad  men,  and 
newspaper  business  executives. 
While  a  majority  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  take  positions  in  the  Arabic 
field,  many  have  stepped  into 
lucrative  spots  in  the  English- 
language  world,  among  them 
Samir  Souky  of  the  United 
Press,  and  Michael  Faltus  of  the 
Egyptian  Gazette  and  Time-Life. 

The  American  University  at 
Cairo  is  the  first  institution  in 
the  Middle  East  to  establish  a 
department  of  journalism.  The 
nearby  Egyptian  University  of¬ 
fers  night  classes  to  graduate 
students,  but  only  the  American 
University  has  a  complete  jour¬ 
nalism  sequence  integrated  with 
a  liberal  arts  course,  leading  to 
a  B.A.  degree. 

Course  Designed  by  American 

Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  organized  the  department 
in  1937.  He  returned  to  Cairo 
for  the  1945-46  session  to  revise 
the  curriculum.  Others  who 
have  taught  at  various  times  in 
the  department  include  Leslie 
Nichols,  now  with  Mutual; 
Grant  Parr,  formerly  with  NBC; 
Francis  T.  Hoskins,  formerly 


with  Mutual,  now  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut;  George 
Polk,  of  CBS  ( visiting  lecturer 
in  1946);  Fuad  Sarruf,  editor  of 
the  Arabic  Readers'  Digest. 

The  students  publish  their 
own  campus  paper,  the  Campus 
Caravan,  half  in  English  and 
half  Arabic.  Since  Arabic  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  both 
languages  have  a  front  page. 
A  darkroom  has  been  installed 
and  students  are  learning  to 
take  their  own  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  pictures,  to  do  layouts,  and 
to  print  their  own  pictures. 

In  advertising  classes  they  get 
practice  in  layouts,  copywriting 
and  ad  promotion.  Visits  to  lo 
cal  newspaper  and  magazine 
plants  keep  them  in  close  touch 
with  the  professional  field. 

In  the  purely  academic  side, 
students  are  producing  valuable 
research  from  unpublished  ma 
terials.  on  such  topics  as  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  in  Egyptian 
Law,”  “Press  Censorship  in  Pal¬ 
estine,”  “History  of  the  Hebrew 
Press  in  Palestine.”  “A  Study  of 
the  Aden  Public  Mind.”  “Neu¬ 
trality  of  the  Swiss  Press  in 
World  War  II,”  and  “American 
Propaganda  Activities  in  Egypt 
in  World  War  II.” 

The  American  University, 
founded  in  1920,  is  an  inde 
pendent  institution  supported  by 
donations  from  Americans. 

■ 

Wrenn  and  Penick 
Head  Florida  Groups 

Fort  Myers.  Fla. — Henrv  S. 
Wrenn,  publisher  of  the  Talla 
hassee  Democrat,  was  elected 
oresident  of  the  Associated  Dail 
ies  of  Florida,  and  Tom  B.  Pe 
nick,  associate  editor  of  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Post-Times, 
was  named  head  of  the  Asso 
ciated  Press  Association  of  Flor¬ 
ida  in  a  joint  meting  here  re 
cently. 

The  dailies  voted  to  renew 
annual  contests  for  local  news, 
mechanical  appearance,  adver¬ 
tising,  editorial  column  and  fea 
tures.  A  committee  was  named 
to  study  journalism  schools  at 
the  University  of  Florida  and 
the  Florida  State  University. 
Members  of  the  committee  are 
Wrenn.  Herbert  M.  Davison, 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal, 
and  William  M.  Pepper,  Gaines 
ville  Sun. 

Members  of  the  AP  moved  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  news  par¬ 
ticipation  by  the  various  mem¬ 
bers.  Bobby  Board.  Gainsville 
Sun,  was  named  chairman  of 
the  continuing  study  commit 
tee.  To  serve  with  him  are  Ed 
Ray,  Tampa  Times,  and  George 
Beebe,  Miami  Herald. 

■ 

Scientists  Prodded 

Washington  —  At  least  one 
member  of  the  atomic  energy 
commission  believes  there  is  too 
little,  rather  than  too  much  in¬ 
formation  being  made  public 
concerning  atomic  energy  de 
velopments. 

Commissioner  Sumner  T. 
Pike  told  a  gathering  here: 
“The  commission  is  thinking  of 
issuing  a  low  but  determined 
growl  at  some  of  our  scientific 
personnel  to  see  if  we  can  t 
shake  some  more  information — 
especially  engineering  informa 
tion — out  into  public  view.” 


Inland  Surveys 
Droyage  Cost 
On  Newsprint 

Chicago  —  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Association  members  pay  an  av¬ 
erage  of  $1.90  a  ton  for  local 
drayage  of  newsprint  from  the 
freight  cars  to  newspaper  plants 
or  storage  places,  according  to 
an  Inland  survey  covering  140 
dailies. 

Highest  drayage  rate  reported 
was  $8  and  the  lowest  66  cents 
a  ton.  No  data  was  obtained  on 
distance  variations  affecting 
these  rates.  Replies  from  140 
newspapers  were  broken  down 
according  to  circulation  groups 
as  follows: 
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'Ben'  Duffy's  Topic  | 
for  NAEA  Listed  | 

“Advertising  and  Our  Business 
Structure"  is  the  topic  for  the 
talk  which  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  ! 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  | 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  will  give  at 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  | 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association.  June  24-26,  at  | 
Quebec.  (E  &  P,  May  22,  page 
40.) 
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ANALYZED! 

The  1948  Columbus  Dispatch  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis  is  in  the  making! 
—  for  you  who  want  to  sell  in 
this  rich  Central  Ohio  market  — 
revealing  the  buying  habits  and 
brand  preferences  of  105,i4S 
families  in  the  Columbus  City 
Zone  —  reflecting  those  hobits 
and  preferences  in  the  12-county 
Columbus  Retail  Trading  Zone! 
3,200  families  participated.  Now 
we’re  analyzing  and  tabulating 
their  answers  ta  740,000  ques¬ 
tions.  The  results  will  fill  a  220- 
page  book.  With  it,  you  can  scru¬ 
tinize  this  market,  judge  your 
product's  sales,  gauge  potentials 
and  improve  plans.  Ancf,  this  is 
the  ONLY  market  in  Ohio  on 
which  such  information  is 
available. 

Watch  for  its  onnouncement — 
get  your  copy.  And  remember, 
the  Dispatch  is  read  by  99,251 
of  the  105,645  Columbus  families. 
You  can’t  buy  better  coverage! 
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Ohio's  Greofesl 
Home  Newspaper 

National  Repre>«ntative>: 

O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 
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Advertise  for  the  **YES^^  that  gets  ACTION  .  .  .  through  the  pages  that  decision¬ 
making  executives  value  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


of  the  Greater  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  Market  and  rate  cards.  One 
order  buys  either  or  both,  for  sec¬ 
tional  or  nation-wide  coverage. 

Get  to  the  men  who  DECIDE  .  . . 
in  the  dailies  that  HELP  them 
decide. 


Do  you  advertise  a  business  prod¬ 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  commodity?  A  consumer 
product  with  a  top-income  market? 
Do  you  have  an  institutional  mes¬ 
sage  for  top  management  ? 

Write  or  telephone  for  the  Story 


WHETHER  your  market  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  East  or  the  West, 
or  stretches  clear  across  the  coun¬ 
try  —  here  is  the  low-cost  way  to 
reach  business  and  industrial 
leaders. 

Active  top-management  men 
depend  daily  on  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  or  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce.  For 
exclusive  national  business-news 
features  and  the  local  spot  news  of 
their  own  business  area.  They  are 
not  merely  financial  papers  —  they 
are  the  only  complete  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspapers  published. 

The  Journals  of  Commerce  hold 
the  confidence  of  75,000  subscribers 
who  pay  $20  a  year  to  read  it.  A 
proved  readership  of  more  than 
200,000  presidents,  vice-presidents 
and  other  production,  purchasing, 
sales  and  traffic  executives. 

J-of-C  circulation  represents  the 
highest  concentration  of  business 
and  industrial  decision-making  offi¬ 
cials  now  available  for  advertisers.  Nation-wide  concentration  of  Top  Management 


A  Feiv  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers  W^ho 
Are  Also  Subscribers 


Commercial  Solvents  Corp. 
Corn  Exchange  Bank  Trust  Co. 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
Armour  &  Company 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Firestone  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. 

Elastman  Kodak  Company 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 


The  Journals  of  Commerce 
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Williams  File 
At  Columbia 
Is  Modernized 

After  16  months  of  work  by  a 
special  staff,  the  4,000.000-clip. 
1880-to-1939  morgue  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  has  been 
rearranged  under  a  modern  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  again  ready  for  use. 

This  historic  morgue  was  orig¬ 
inated  and  built  up  by  the  late 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  first  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school.  Dr.  Williams 
developed  the  file  as  the  morgue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press  during 
his  30  years  as  associate  editor 
of  that  paper.  When  he  became 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1912  he  brought  the 
morgue  with  him  as  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  school.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  add  clips  to  the  file 
daily,  and  when  he  died  in  1928 
the  clips  numbered  about  1.000.- 
000. 

Work  on  the  morgue  con¬ 
tinued  until  World  War  II.  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  shortage  of  help 
made  it  necessary  to  let  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams'  collection  lie  idle.  In¬ 
stead.  a  supplementary  morgue, 
dating  from  1939,  was  built  up 
independently  under  a  modern, 
simplified  classification  system  to 
serve  the  current  needs  of  the 
students.  Now  that  the  Wil¬ 
liams’  morgue  has  been  modern¬ 
ized.  both  morgues  can  be  used 
either  together  or  independently. 

The  morgue  receives  daily  the 
contents  of  10  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  multiple  copies,  plus 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  It  contains  an  esti¬ 
mated  total  of  204.000  biograph¬ 
ical  folders  and  50.000  folders 
classified  under  subject  headings. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  library  as  a  whole  is  be 
lieved  to  be  the  most  complete 
journalism  school  library  in  the 
United  States.  In  it  there  are 
8.000  volumes  devoted  to  the 
techniques,  problems  and  history 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  edit¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  The  refer¬ 
ence  division  of  5()0  volumes  has 
been  selected  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  student  writer  and  editor. 

Files  of  70  newspapers  and  134 
magazines  are  available.  Since 
its  founding  in  1913.  the  library 
has  developed  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  press  directories  and 
today  numbers  its  holdings  at 
more  than  400  publications  in 
this  field,  listing  newspapers  and 
magazines  throughout  the  world. 
■ 

300  Finish  Course 

Catholic  Institute  of  the  Press 
in  New  York  City  has  completed 
its  third  10-week  series  of  jour¬ 
nalism  lectures  with  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  certificates  to  300 
high  school  and  college  students 
who  participated. 

■ 

Pictorial  Mural 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  newly 
decorated  Mural  Room  of  Hotel 
Markeen  features  large  mural 
photographs  by  Wilbur  H.  Por¬ 
terfield,  Courier-Express  picto- 
riolist.  The  pictures  were  se¬ 
lected  from  approximately  3,000 
photographs. 
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Basil  Mitchell,  librarian  at  the 
Gradute  School  oi  lournalism, 
Columbia  Univerity,  looks  over 
an  1888  New  York  Tribune.  One 
of  the  headlines  reads,  "President 
Cleveland  A  Wanton  Pledge- 
breaker.” 

86  Feet  oi  Election 
Returns  on  Facsimile 

Miami  —  Miamians  received 
their  first  facsimile  election  re¬ 
turns  during  the  recent  Florida 
primaries. 

The  Miami  Herald  facsimile 
staff  was  on  the  air  continuous¬ 
ly  for  five  hours  and  four  min¬ 
utes  on  the  night  of  the  election. 
Local  results  were  taken  from 
the  Miami  Herald  tabulation 
boards  in  the  editorial  room. 

State  and  national  results  were 
taken  from  the  Associated  Press 
wires  with  only  a  four-minute 
time  lag  between  the  time  the 
results  were  received  in  the  of¬ 
fice  and  their  publication  on  the 
facsimile  recorders.  Eight  re¬ 
corders  were  in  operation  con¬ 
tinuously  in  eight  downtown  ho¬ 
tels. 

During  the  broadcast  period. 
86  feet  of  copy  were  published. 

A  three-man  staff  headed  by 
Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  facsimile 
editor,  prepared  the  copy. 

■ 

Mrs.  Jackson  Deeds 
Her  Home  to  Club 

Portland,  Ore. — Mrs.  C.  S. 
Jackson,  widow  of  the  founder 
of  the  Oregon  Journal  and 
mother  of  P.  L.  Jackson,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  has  deeded  her  home.  ; 
2010  S.W.  Salmon  Street,  to  the  1 
Portland  Federation  of  Wom¬ 
en's  Organizations  to  be  used  as 
a  clubhouse. 

The  recorded  deed  stipulates 
that  Mrs.  Jackson  retains  all 
rights  to  the  property  for  her 
personal  use  as  long  as  she  lives 
and  that  it  need  not  be  vacated 
until  two  months  thereafter. 

■ 

Hearst  Gift  to  VA 

San  Francisco  —  A  $26,000 
check  from  the  San  Francisco 
Call- Bulletin’s  War  Wounded 
Fund  will  provide  a  solarium  for 
the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  here.  The  money  was 
given  to  VA  authorities  recently 
by  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst, 
executive  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


Precinct  Teams 
Speed  Results 
In  Tampa  Voting 

Tampa,  Fla. — Shortly  after  the 
polls  closed  on  Florida's  first 
primary,  the  Miami  Herald  put 
a  query  on  the  Associated  Press 
wire: 

"Herald  suggests  brief  story 
how  Hillsborough  County  ( Tam¬ 
pa)  getting  returns  so  swiftly. 
Nice  going." 

The  polls  had  closed  at  7  p.m., 
many  persons  were  still  in  line. 
But  18  minutes  after  the  closing 
time.  WD.AE-FM,  affiliate  of  the 
Tampa  Daily  Times,  was  broad¬ 
casting  first  results  from  Hills¬ 
borough  County  precincts.  The 
situation  on  the  AP  wire  showed 
something  like  this:  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  County.  26  out  of  79  pre¬ 
cincts:  and  at  the  same  time. 
Duval  County  (  Miami.  Florida's 
most  populous  county »  3  pre¬ 
cincts. 

Hence,  the  Herald  and  other 
AP  members  were  anxious  to 
know  how  Hillsborough  was 
scooping  the  state  on  early  re¬ 
turns. 

The  AP  bureau  in  Tampa  im¬ 
mediately  put  on  a  story  de¬ 
scribing  the  “amazing  swiftness" 
with  which  the  elaborate  elec¬ 
tion  setup  by  the  Times  was  re¬ 
sponsible. 

The  entire  operation  was  con¬ 
ceived,  planned  and  put  into  ex¬ 
ecution  by  Ed  Ray,  Times'  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Ray  was  assisted 
by  John  Golson.  news  editor. 

WDAE-FM  flashed  the  first 
precinct  totals  less  than  18  min¬ 
utes  after  the  polls  closed. 
From  then  until  1:30  am.  a 
steady  stream  of  returns,  and 
other  election  information  went 
out  over  the  air  waves. 

Every  member  of  a  small 
army  of  nearly  300  workers  per¬ 
formed  his  assigned  task  with 
a  minimum  of  confusion. 

Some  precinct  workers  in  this 
army  found  themselves  18  miles 
from  the  nearest  telephone,  yet 
managed  to  call  in  results  with 
relatively  breath-taking  speed. 

The  Times  had  a  two-member 
team  in  each  of  the  county's  79 
precincts.  Most  of  these  work¬ 
ers  were  recruited  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Times  staff  and  their 
wives  or  husbands.  The  first 
team  member  called  in  the  “hot” 
races  as  quickly  as  the  voting 
machines  were  opened.  Later, 


Breakfast  Briefs 

i  A  survey  by  the  magazine  Bill- 
!  board  revealed  that  the  top 
i  comedy  shows  on  radio  have 
talent  costs  of  $10,000  to  $25,000 
weekly.  This  comes,  in  some 
cases,  to  $2,500  to  $6,250  a  laugh. 


The  Moscow  radio  points  to 
3.000,000  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  as  evidence  that 
our  way  of  life  is  a  flop.  In 
Russia  the  3,000,000  would  be 
happily  employed  in  slave  labor 
camps. 

From  f/ir  CIcx'cland  Plain  Dealer 
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his  partner  called  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  races. 

In  the  Times  building,  many 
trunk  lines  were  open  and  oper¬ 
ators  quickly  relayed  calls  to 
the  newsroom  where  a  score  or 
more  persons  took  the  results. 
These  were  whisked  to  “Studio 
A,”  the  Times'  large  radio 
studio  auditorium,  where  an¬ 
other  battery  of  workers  tab¬ 
ulated  the  returns.  The  micro¬ 
phone  was  nearby  and  results 
broadcast  immediately. 

Supervising  the  radio  staff 
participation  was  L.  Spencer 
Mitchell,  general  manager  of 
WDAE  and  'WDAE-FM.  Col¬ 
laborating  with  the  radio  staff 
was  Hampton  Dunn,  Times  po¬ 
litical  expert,  who  wrote  the 
story. 

When  the  official  canvass  was 
made  two  days  later — there  was 
a  one  vote  difference. 

As  the  returns  neared  the  fin¬ 
ish  mark,  many  of  the  winning 
candidates  were  on  hand  at  the 
election  party  ( where  they 
learned  of  their  victories  first), 
and  made  speeches  to  the  radio 
audience. 

■ 

Contract  in  10  Hrs. 

Brockton,  Mass. — A  new  con¬ 
tract  between  the  publishers  of 
the  Brockton  Enterprise-Times 
and  the  Newspaper  Guild  has 
brought  the  scale  for  reporter, 
photographer  and  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  up  to  $73.  an  increase  of 
$6.50.  The  copy  desk  scale  has 
gone  to  $76  weekly,  with  sub  edi¬ 
tors  ranging  from  $84  to  $90.  The 
new  contract  was  negotiated  in 
10  hours. 
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The  march  of  industrialists  and  big  merchants  to  the  Spokane 
Market  continues. 

This  second  mill  which  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and  Associates  will 
locate  in  Spokane  provides  an  extra  push  to  an  already  estab¬ 
lished  and  important  industry,  composed  of  a  giant  aluminum 
reduction  plant  and  rolling  mill.  Spokane  as  a  light  metals  center 
gleams  as  the  bright  spot  of  the  nation.  Mr.  D.  A.  Rhodes,  Vice 
President  of  Permanente  Metals  Corporation,  stotes: 

"This  new  unit  will  be  the  world's  most  modern  and  flexible 
aluminum  rod  mill.  It  will  be  capable  of  processing  more  than 
120,000,000  pounds  of  metal  annually.  This  is  more  than  the 
entire  industry  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1946." 

With  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  largest  source  of  potential  elec¬ 


tric  energy  on  earth,  right  at  hand,  with  abundant  raw  materials 
and  transportation  facilities  available,  it  is  only  natural  that  new 
industry  should  come  to  the  Spokane  Market.  Permanente  Metals 
officials  predict  that  the  new  Kaiser  rod  and  bar  mill  will  lead  to 
the  manufacture  of  wire,  cable,  screw  machine  stock,  flattened 
wire,  welding  and  brazing  rod,  rivet  stock  and  other  items— more 
payroll,  more  diversity  for  the  Spokane  Market. 

The  picture  then  today  of  Spokone  and  its  Inland  Empire  is 
one  of  a  greot  market,  long  famed  for  the  production  of  lumber, 
minerals,  livestock  and  agricultural  products,  combined  with  shin¬ 
ing  new  industry.  It  is  also  a  picture  of  two  great  newspapers  that 
offer  dominant  coverage  of  the  Spokane  Market— a  market  with 
a  gross  spendable  income  that  exceeds  a  billion  dollars. 

If  is  a  picture'  much  admired  by  advertisers. 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

^  150,000 

81.84%  UN -duplicated 


Advertising  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 
Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco.  Color  Representatives,  SUNDAY  SPOKESAAAN- 
REVIEW  Comic  Sections;  Metropolitan  Group. 
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Teen  Agers  Go 
For  Column 
In  Pantograph 

Bloomington,  Ill. — Popularity 
of  a  local  teen  age  column  in  a 
nine  months  trial  heat  has  led 
to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  col¬ 
umn  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  by 
the  Blooming¬ 
ton  Pantograph . 

The  column 
covers  activities 
of  teen  agers  in 
a  city-wide  rec¬ 
reation  organi¬ 
zation  and  in 
four  high  schools 
of  the  common 
it.v.  Interest  Joan  Tate 
spread  to  in¬ 
clude  several  high  schols  in  sur¬ 
rounding  territory. 

A  Sunday  Feature 

The  idea  originated  in  the 
council  of  the  Loft,  a  teen  age 
organization  embracing  all  four 
high  schools.  The  council  asked 
the  Pantagraph  for  such  a  col¬ 
umn  and  was  asked  to  submit 
samples. 

Out  of  it  grew  a  Sunday  col- 
uumn  that  includes  interviews 
with  students  from  all  of  the 
highschools.  occasional  pictures, 
chat  about  fashions,  music, 
sports  and  literature  of  interest 
to  the  teen  crowd,  and  spot 
events  that  usually  do  not  get 
into  the  general  news  columns. 

Joan  Tate,  daughter  of  the 
Pantagraph  editor,  H.  Clay  Tate, 
and  a  high  school  junior,  was 
chosen  by  the  Loft  council  to 
handle  the  column.  She  selects 
representatives  from  the  high 
schools  to  make  interviews  and 
pick  up  special  items.  These  are 
phoned  to  her  and  she  writes 
the  column  adding  items  of  gen 
eral  interest. 

High  Readership 

High  school  principals  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  column  has  60  to 
90 readership  among  high 
school  students.  The  column  will 
^  carried  on  by  Miss  Tate  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  to  cover  recrea 
tion.  job  and  vacation  activities. 
It  will  be  geared  again  next  fall 
to  the  pattern  set  during  the 
present  school  term. 

A  corollary  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  Saturday  half  hour 
radio  program  over  WJBC  in 
Bloomington.  This.  too.  was  in¬ 
itiated  by  the  Loft  council.  Miss 
Tate  writes  the  continuity  and 
acts  as  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  program.  This  program  fea¬ 
tures  school  news,  favorite 
mu.iic  and  gives  opportunity  for 
talented  high  schoolers  to  pre¬ 
sent  special  entertainment. 

“We  give  the  youngsters  pretty 
free  range,"  explained  Tate. 
“Copyrcaders  must  not  change 
copy  if  it  is  readable.  We  want 
it  to  be  what  the  teens  think 
and  say — not  what  adult  news¬ 
papermen  think  or  say. 

“Interview  questions  also  are 
selected  by  Miss  Tate.  “She  pre¬ 
pares  and  edits  the  copy  as 
though  it  would  go  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  without  additional 
processing.  Copy  is  checked, 
however,  by  Mrs.  Madeline 
North,  society  editor. 


Glendale  Daily 
Starts  Shopper 

Glendale.  Calif.  —  Glendale 
Shopper,  a  combined  news  and 
advertising  paper,  has  been 
started  by  the  Glendale  News- 
Press  for  distribution  each 
Thursday. 

First  issue  April  29  contained 
22  pages.  This  week  it  went  to 
32  pages  because  of  Green  Tag 
Day  sponsored  by  Glendale 
merchants. 

The  paper,  which  uses  only 
news  and  advertisments  pre 
viously  run  in  the  News-Press, 
will  probably  average  around  2V 
pages  in  the  future,  according  to 
Carroll  Parcher,  editor  and  pub 
Usher  of  the  News-Press. 

The  Shopper  is  distributed 
only  to  non-subscribers  of  the 
News-Press  in  Glendale  by  the 
regular  News-Press  carriers.  A 
distributor’s  service  is  used  to 
deliver  the  paper  in  neighbor 
ing  communities. 

The  Shopper  was  started  after 


a  survey  which  showed  that  one 
half  of  the  business  in  Glendale  SportS  SectlOtl  Again 


came  from  outside  areas.  A 
readership  survey  by  Facts 
Consolidated  also  showed  that  a 
shopper  combined  with  news 
had  a  much  higher  readership 
than  one  which  carries  only  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Fred  Cobley,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News-Press,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Shopper. 


Boise,  Ida. — The  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  has  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  four  page  Sunday  sports 
section  for  the  first  time  since 
before  the  war. 


In  serious  conversation  during  the  Associated  Press  100th  anni¬ 
versary  meeting  last  week  at  the  Greenbrier  hotel  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs  are:  W,  E.  Chilton.  Jr.,  left,  managing  editor 
of  Charleston  Gazette,  and  Carter  Glass.  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
Lynchburg  Advance  and  News. 


Swedish  Newsprint 

San  Francisco — San  Francisco 
Overseas  Corp.,  405  Montgomery 
street,  has  been  appointed  West 
Coast  sales  agents  for  Skonviks 
Aktiebolag.  one  of  the  larger 
newsprint  mills  in  Sweden.  The 
firm  can  accept  roll  width  speci¬ 
fications  suiting  machine  trims 
of  107  and  153*^  inches,  and 
price  is  competitive  in  relation 
to  the  prevailing  price  of  non 
contract  newsprint  of  Swedish 
origin.  The  firm  is  also  receiv 
ing  about  six  carloads  per  month 
from  a  mill  in  Canada 
■ 

Newsroom  in  Movie 

Dallas,  Texas — Hollywood  has 
reproduced  the  newsroom  of  the 
Dallas  News  for  scenes  in 
Texas,  Brooklyn  and  Heaven,' 
which  features  Guy  Madison  as 
a  reporter.  The  story  is  by  Barry 
Benefield,  associate  editor  of 
Reynal  &  Hitchcock  publishing 
house,  who  was  once  a  Dallas 
News  reporter.  He  also  worked 
on  the  New  York  Times. 


Southern  AP 
Members  Mark 
Its  Centenary 

White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va 
— Nearly  100  representatives  of 
Associated  Press  member  news 
papers  from  West  Virginia,  Vir 
ginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 
gathered  here  May  17-18  to  cele 
brate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  AP. 

Highlight  of  the  two-day  ses 
sion  was  the  formal  dinner  at 
which  Dr.  Francis  Pendleton 
Gaines,  president  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  said: 

“For  cooperation  in  the  gath 
ering  of  intelligence  and  realiza 
tion  of  opportunity,  no  chapter 
in  the  history  of  American  en 
terprise  is  more  impressive  than 
the  story  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Associated  Press." 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
AP  and  also  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and 
Reiman  tPat)  Morin,  chief  of 
the  AP's  Washington  bureau, 
spoke  at  the  business  session. 

In  state  group  meetings.  West 
Virginia  members  appointed 
Robert  L.  Jamison,  news  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  con 
tinue  the  study  of  AP  service. 
Other  members  of  this  commit 
tee  are  William  L.  Gibson,  Hunt 
ington  Herald  Dispatch;  Frank 
Carpenter.  Clarksburg  Tele 
gram;  Syd  Barksdale.  Bluefield 
Sunset  News;  James  F.  Holt. 
Crafton  Sentinel;  Brooks  Cottle. 
Morgantown  Post;  W.  R.  Keyser, 
Welch  Daily  News,  and  Otto 
Reuter.  Williamson  Daily  News. 

Similar  action  was  taken  by 
the  Maryland  group,  which  in 
eludes  members  from  the  Dis 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  Edwin 
Young,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
was  named  committee  chairman 
■ 

300  Phones  in  Plant 

Portland,  Ore. — CApitol  5511 
will  be  the  new  telephone  num¬ 
ber  for  the  Oregon  Journal  when 
it  moves  to  its  new  plant  on 
Harbor  Drive  in  June.  The 
switchboard  has  a  300-telephone 
capacity. 


PRINTING  INK 
SALESMEN 

Large  nationally  known  manu¬ 
facturer  has  three  salaried 
openings  for  man  eiperianced 
in  the  sale  of  ink  and  related 
products.  Established  terri¬ 
tories  in  Chicago,  Ohio  and 
the  Carolines. 

Give  full  particulars  of  past 
record  whan  writing  to: 

Bor  m3 

Editor  t  Publisher 
1700  Times  Tower, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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DON'T  MISS  THE  JOB  OFFER 
YOU'VE  BEEN  HOPING  FOR 

(I  i:i)H()R  i-  PUBLISHER  Help  W  antetl 
Ads  Regularly 


It's  true,  there's  no  way  of  telling  what  day  the  Job  you've  been 
wanting  will  be  offered,  but  it’s  a  sure  bet  It  will  be  offered  in 
the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads.  Why?  Because 
thousands  of  newspaper  executives  have  found  the  help  they 
wanted  for  all  kinds  of  jobs  quickly  and  easily  through  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads  for  o.’er  sixty  years.  Results 
like  that  prove  Classified  readers  get  jobs.  So,  whether  you 
want  vacation  or  permanent  work,  start  looking  today  and 
make  it  a  habit  to  look  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help 
Wanted  Ads  for  sure  employment. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower  Tei.:  BRyont  9-3052  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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for  firttor  iiforaatioi  Md  eoiptoti  proof,  coosult  tho  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  latioial  reprosootatim. 


*\HE  post  i«  the  fourth  larfcent 
atobdard  size  mornin,,  newspaper  in 
the.  United  States.  No  fort-ed  eom- 
i^-binations,  no  duplication. 
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nthe  Public’s  Pay 


FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  BY 


William  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS,  MARCH  19,  1935 


“Approximately  five  thousand  million 
dollars  in  salaries  to  politieians  are  paid 
out  every  year  hy  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  and  this  enormous  amount  is 
increasing  every  year. 

“Over  three  million  two  hundn'd  and 
fifty  thousand  politieians  and  tlnu'r  families 
and  friends  are  on  the  public  payrolls,  and 
this  number  is  increasing  every  year. 

“The  main  business,  and  apparently  the 
only  business,  of  most  of  these  politieians 
is  to  devise  plans  to  plunder  the  people  and 
to  keep  more  parasites  on  the  public  pay¬ 
rolls. 

“Moreover,  these  increases  in  expenses, 
these  increases  in  iiarasitic  growths  upon 
the  body  politic,  these  incn'ases  in  unbear¬ 
able  tax  burdens,  will  continue  until  the 
victim,  who  is  the  taxpayer,  sickens  and 
dies,  or  until  he  acquires  sense  enough  and 
strength  enough  to  rid  himself  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  vermin  which  infest  him. 


“For  the  good  of  the  country,  the  tax¬ 
payer  must  not  die.  For  the  good  of  the 
country,  he  must  teach  the  voters  that  the 
politicians  are  living  upon  them;  that 
they  are  costing  the  country  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  which  should  go  into  wealth- 
producing  and  labor-creating  industry ;  that 
the  politieians  not  only  do  no  good  but  do  a 
lot  of  actual  harm.” 


The  New  Deal  “Spendocracy”  rolled  along 
unchecked  as  the  editorial  above  was  written. 

Today,  the  New  Deal  is  gone  but  the  malady 
lingers  on.  There  are  still  more  than  2,015,364 
people  on  the  bloated  Federal  payroll,  and  few 
evidences  of  Coolidge  Economy  have  appeared 
in  the  states,  cities  and  counties. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  will  continue  to  push 
for  separation  of  parasites  from  the  public  pay¬ 
roll  till  the  last  expendable  jobholder  has  finally 
been  exterminated. 


★  ♦♦♦a 
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ITU  ELECTION 

THE  International  Typographical  Union 
elections  are  over  and  on  the  basis  of 
incompletely  tabulated  returns  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Woodruff  Randolph  squeezed 
his  re-election  through  by  less  than  a 
three  to  two  margin. 

Don  Hurd,  secretary-treasurer  of  ITU 
who  was  also  re  elected,  claims  it  is  a 
complete  victory  and  “constitutes  not 
merely  re-election  of  the  incumbents,  but 
is  a  general  affirmation  of  the  policies 
they  pursued.” 

If  Randolph  had  won  decisively  in  every 
city,  Hurd  could  rightly  make  that  claim. 
But.  to  name  a  few,  he  was  defeated  in 
Pittsburgh.  Washington.  Milwaukee,  To¬ 
ledo,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco.  Fort 
Worth,  and  his  own  headquarters  city  of 
Indianapolis.  Votes  in  other  large  cities 
were  close.  Miany  small  locals  went 
against  him.  And  even  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  there  were  1.576  and  799  votes, 
respectively,  against  him. 

Randolph  won  the  election,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  a  “complete  victory,"  nor  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  it  be 
termed  “a  general  affirmation  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  they  pursued.” 

When  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  voted  against  Randolph,  we  would 
call  that  a  pronounced  opposition  vote  in 
renunciation  of  past  policies.  It  represents 
a  strong  dissatisfied  group.  Their  votes 
were  in  protest  to  the  labor-management 
turmoil  created  by  their  officers. 

Maybe  Randolph  will  heed  the  warning 
of  this  protest  vote.  Perhaps  he  won't. 
Whatever  he  does  it  would  be  smart  for 
him  to  remember  that  a  large  and  impor¬ 
tant  section  of  his  membership  does  not 
approve  of  what  he  has  been  or  is  doing. 

NEW  CONTRACT  PROVISO 

THE  Boston  Post  and  the  Boston  News¬ 
paper  Guild  have  a  new  contract  con¬ 
taining  one  new  and  different  provision. 

Many  newspapers  have  permitted  their 
editorial  workers  to  hold  outside  jobs  in 
their  spare  time.  Some  of  them  operate 
public  relations  outfits  or  do  publicity  for 
local  sporting  clubs  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  including  political  groups. 

Under  this  arrangement  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  have  let  their  employes  earn  a 
few  extra  bucks  and  increase  their  income 
on  the  side.  But  the  joker  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  as  we  see  it,  has  been  that  editors 
have  not  always  known  who  or  what  their 
reporters  represent  outside  of  the  office. 
It  might  prove  tempting,  for  instance,  for 
a  sports  writer  to  plug  his  “account"  in 
the  newspaper  columns,  or  a  political  re¬ 
porter  to  do  the  same  thing,  when  they 
both  are  supposed  to  be  turning  in  an  im¬ 
partial  and  unbiased  news  job. 

The  Boston  Post  contract  recognizes  the 
right  of  employes  to  engage  in  outside  ac¬ 
tivities  so  long  as  they  do  not  use  the 
name  of  the  Post.  The  new  provision, 
however,  requires  that  men  who  engage 
in  publicity  work  outside  shall  register 
with  the  Post  management. 

That  is  a  long-needed  safeguard.  Now 
editors  can  fix  assignments  forewarned 
about  which  reporters  might  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  a  certain  story. 


There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun.  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
stars,  for  one  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory. — 1.  Corinthians.  XV;  41. 


PRICE  EQUALITY 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  told  E&P  this  week  that  the 
zone  price  system  for  newsprint  is  “out" 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  Cement  Institute 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  outlawing 
the  “basing  point  system."  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  has  been  expected  in  newsprint 
circles  ever  since  the  decision  was  handed 
down. 

Lowell  B.  Mason,  the  FTC  spokesman, 
also  said  to  E&P  the  government  agency 
would  “probably  first  attack  the  pricing 
system  of  those  heavy  commodities.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  multiple  basing  point  pricing 
system  is  out  as  a  matter  of  law  and  as 
a  matter  of  plain  economics.  ...  I  believe 
that  freight  absorption  is  out  .  .  .  the  in¬ 
dividual  universal  price  system  is  out.” 

We  ask  Mr.  Mason:  “As  a  matter  of 
whose  economics?" 

If  the  FTC  proposals  are  followed 
through.  U.S.  newsprint  companies  will  be 
placed  in  a  difficult  competitive  position 
with  the  Canadians,  and  vice  versa  de¬ 
pending  on  the  area.  If  the  zone  price 
system  for  the^  entire  industry,  including 
Canadians,  is  eventually  knocked  out. 
newspapers  will  find  their  own  competi¬ 
tive  positions  endangered.  Competing 
newspapers  in  the  same  city  will  be  pay¬ 
ing  different  prices  for  the  same  com¬ 
modity  depending  on  what  mill  they  buy 
from.  The  freight  rate  from  mill  to  con¬ 
sumer  may  in  some  instances  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  penalizing  to  injure  formerly  fi¬ 
nancially  strong  newspapers. 

If  the  “individual  universal  price  sys¬ 
tem”  is  washed  out  there  will  be  no  more 
price  equality  for  any  item.  Consumers 
in  all  cities  will  pay  different  prices  for 
the  same  things  depending  on  how  far 
they  are  from  the  manufacturing  point. 
Cigarettes,  candy,  gum.  hair  tonic,  etc., 
everything  on  the  merchants’  shelves,  will 
ultimately  be  affected.  For  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  FTC  to  establish  a  prin¬ 
ciple  with  the  heavy  goods  industries  and 
permit  others  to  violate  it. 

We  wonder  if  the  FTC  realizes  how 
much  it  has  bitten  off  to  chew.  Our  entire 
system  of  mass  production  and  mass  dis¬ 
tribution  is  in  danger  of  being  thrown 
aside  in  a  great  decentralization  move¬ 
ment.  Mass  production  and  mass  sales 
have  given  this  country  the  high  standard 
of  living  we  enjoy,  but  the  FTC  would 
have  us  substitute  it  for  a  less  desirable, 
higher  cost  manufacturing  operation. 


CONFIDENCE  LAW 

ANOTHER  case  of  a  newspaperman  being 

held  in  contempt  of  court  for  refusing 
to  divulge  the  source  of  his  information 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  state  con¬ 
fidence  laws. 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nat  Caldwell  of  the 
Tennessean  declined  to  give  a  grand  jury 
the  sources  of  his  information  in  the  so- 
called  Anderson  County  whiskey  scandal. 
He  had  charged  in  his  stories  that  state 
highway  patrol  officers  protected  boot¬ 
leggers  transporting  liquor  from  wet  into 
dry  counties. 

Calling  a  reporter  before  a  grand  jury 
and  indicting  him  on  such  charges  seems 
to  us  to  be  an  admission  of  ineffectiveness 
by  the  local  law  enforcement  authorities. 
They  admit  thereby  that  they  are  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  same  ordinary  routine 
police  work  the  rejKirter  did  to  get  the 
information. 

A  newspaper  fulfills  its  responsibility 
by  revealing  such  situations.  It  is  not 
equipped  or  empowered  to  apprehend  or 
convict  the  guilty.  When  a  newspaper 
uncovers  such  a  story  it  is  up  to  the 
regular  police  authorities  to  gather  their 
own  evidence  for  their  own  case.  It  is 
a  dereliction  of  duty  that  the  police  didn’t 
know  about  it  and  do  something  about  it 
in  the  first  place. 

This  business  of  making  a  “fall  guy” 
out  of  a  newspaper  reporter  just  because 
he  happened  to  be  smarter  or  more  honest 
than  the  police  or  the  district  attorney 
ought  to  be  stopped.  Newspapers  can  stop 
it  if  they  will  cooperate  in  obtaining  some 
common  sense  legislation  to  protect  the 
confidence  of  their  reporters. 

Eleven  states  have  a  “confidence  law." 
Forty-eight  should  have  it. 

THE  SOVIET  PRESS 

THE  USSR  Information  Bulletin  published 

by  the  Soviet  embassy  in  Washington 
contains  some  interesting  data  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “The  Soviet  Press.” 

In  1905,  says  Author  V.  Fedoseev.  Lenin 
wrote:  The  future  Soviet  literature 

“would  be  a  free  literature  because  it 
would  serve  not  the  satiated  dillettante. 
not  the  bored  and  overfed  ‘upper  ten  thou¬ 
sands,’  but  the  millions  and  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  working  people  who  constitute  the 
flower  of  the  country,  its  strength,  its 
future.” 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Soviet  liters 
ture  is  not  “free”  as  we  know  it.  the  ar 
tide  refers  to  newspapers  and  says  “news¬ 
papers  totalling  7,163  with  a  circulation 
exceeding  31  million  are  published  in  the 
Soviet  Union,”  compared  to  859  news¬ 
papers  in  pre-revolutionary  Russia  of  1913. 

Where  are  those  “millions  and  tens  of 
millions”  Lenin  spoke  about? 

Russia  has  a  population  somewhere 
around  200.000,000  people.  Its  total  news¬ 
paper  circulation  “exceeds”  31  million.  The 
United  States  with  a  population  of  only 
140.000.000  has  a  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  51.000,000.  If  we  add  the 
weeklies,  as  the  Russians  suppo.sedly  have 
done,  we  add  another  10  million  circula¬ 
tion,  and  we  haven’t  started  to  include  the 
labor  press. 

It’s  purely  academic,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  figures. 
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FRANK  D.  SCHROTH.  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  will 
receive  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws 
a  t  commence¬ 
ment  exercises 
of  St.  John’s 
University,  June 
10.  The  degree 
is  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  work  ‘to 
further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.” 

George  T  . 

SwEETSER,  for¬ 
mer  advertising 
agency  execu  Schroth 
tive  has  become 

publisher  of  Esquire  magazine. 

Gordon  A.  Carroll,  former 
newspaper  man  in  St.  Louis. 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  New 
York,  has  been  promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  Coronet  maga¬ 
zine.  He  has  been  executive  edi¬ 
tor  for  three  years. 

W.  A.  Hawkins  of  Bristol 
(Eng.)  Evening  Post  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Press 
Association.  British  news 
agency. 

H.  N.  Heywood,  chief  London 
editor  and  a  director  of  Kems- 
ley  Newspapers.  Ltd.,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety  in  England.  W.  R.  Calvert 
has  been  appointed  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kemsley 
Newspapers,  London. 

Max  Nieman,  Reedsburgh 
(Wis. )  Times-Press,  was  elected 
president  at  the  95th  annual 
convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  here  May  21- 
22  succeeding  Pete  Walch.  ’Wey 
auwega  Chronicle. 

W.  A.  Butler,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Holland  (Mich.) 
Evening  Sentinel  has  been 
named  to  the  Michigan  conser 
vation  commission,  succeeding 
Harry  H.  Whiteley,  publisher 
of  Dowagiac  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Young  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the 
World  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald.  Mrs.  Young  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Doorly, 
publisher. 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram.  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  South 
western  Exposition  and  Fat 
Stock  Show. 

William  Shea  has  been  cho 
sen  general  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tri¬ 
bune-Sun.  Bynner  Martin,  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeds  Shea  as  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News  Pilot  publisher. 

W.  C.  Poole,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Morning 
Herald,  was  elected  president 
of  the  North  and  East  Texas 
Press  Association  at  the  19th 
annual  meeting. 

Ralph  Nicholso.n.  publisher 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 
has  been  re-elected  a  director 
of  the  Pullman  Company.  He 
was  also  recently  elected  Ves¬ 
tryman  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  Orleans. 

Paul  C.  Edwards,  associate 
editor  of  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News  has  been  named  president 


of  Stanford  University  board  of 
trustees.  Edwards  has  served 
as  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Dispatch,  Houston  ( Tex. )  Press, 
as  editor-in-chief  of  California 
Scripps-Howard  papers,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Sun. 


On  The  Business  Side 


HOWARD  F.  ENNIS.  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.,  has  resigned  as 
executive  assistant  of  Muir  Drug 
Co.  He  was  bookkeeper  for 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  in  1927,  worked  14  years 
with  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Co.,  was  business  manager  of 
Elmira  (N.  Y. )  Star-Gazette,  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News. 

Louis  Heindel,  advertising 
director  of  the  Madison  ( Wis. ) 
Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Madison  Busi¬ 
ness  association. 

Mila.n  Leavitt  and  Robert  J. 
Dunst,  former  carriers  and  later 
area  supervisors,  have  been 
named  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette, 
respectively. 

Ed  Gipson  has  returned  to  the 
city  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
During  his  three  year  absence 
he  Wois  vocalist  with  an  orches¬ 
tra. 

Clair  Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Standard,  is  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
succeeding  W.  B.  Kirkes  of  San 
Mateo  Times. 

R  D.  Lindsay,  former  manag 
ing  editor  of  Mansfield  ( O. ) 
News-Journal,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  ad  department  manager  for 
Westinghouse  Electric  at  Mans¬ 
field. 

Daniel  W.  T.anner,  circulation 
director  of  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  and  Press,  was 
honored  recently  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  his  employment 
with  the  papers.  Fellow  work¬ 
ers  gave  him  an  engraved  wal¬ 
let. 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  assistant 
business  manager.  Philadelphia 
( Pa.  I  Bulletin.  unanimously 
was  re-elected  to  a  second  term 
as  president  of  Philadelphia's 
admen’s  organization  known  as 
Poor  Richard  Club. 


Herman  F.  Young,  formerly 
an  executive  of  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  is  now  vice- 
president  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  M.  Ryan  Co..  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Fred  Orchard,  formerly  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  ad- j 
vertising  department,  has  joined-; 
J.  B.  Taylor,  Inc.,  Dallas  agency, 
as  production  manager. 

William  L.  Perdue,  editor  of , 
Kansas  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany  Service  magazine,  has 
been  made  advertising  manager 
of  the  company. 

Arthur  E.  Breitenstein,  Cin-  i 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  veteran 
ad  salesman,  has  returned  after 
nearly  a  year’s  illness. 

I.  O.  Witte,  display  promotion 
artist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  is  the  author 
of  “Self-Expression  With  Art.’’ 
just  off  the  press,  a  text  on 
commercial  art  that  includes  de¬ 
scriptions  of  most  recently  de¬ 
veloped  techniques. 

Douglas  L.  Fetsch,  recently 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Hills¬ 
boro  (  Ore. )  Argus  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  succeeding  Viola 
Taylor  who  resigned  to  be  mar 
ried. 

Charles  McAlpine,  advertis- , 
ing  manager,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook,  is  newly  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Southern ; 
Unit.  (California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers'  Association. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

HOWARD  N.  FOWLER,  editor] 
of  the  Mansfield  ( Mass. )  I 
News,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association.  He  succeeds  A. 
Edwin  Larsson,  editor  of  the  j 
Wellesley  Townsman. 

Erik  Watt,  who  wrote  “Plane- 
ly  Speaking”  for  the  Ottawa , 
(Ont. )  Citizen,  has  gone  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  | 
(Man.)  Free  Press. 

George  H.  Esselburne,  maga  > 
zine  feature  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y. )  Evening  News,  won  | 
second  prize  in  a  national  model- , 
building  contest  with  his  model ! 
of  a  railroad  car. 

Robert  J.  Stone,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of 
Kingston  (N.Y.)  Daily  Leader, 
which  has  suspended  publica- 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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tion,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  Schenectady  (N.Y. ) 
Union-Star. 

Mildred  Faulk  of  the  New 
York  Sun  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Women's  Club.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sally  MacDougall,  New 
York  World  Telegram. 

Stephen  E.  Campbell.  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  Hempstead  ( N.Y.  > 
Sentinel  as  managing  editor.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Richfield  Oil 
Corp..  New  York. 

Donald  Oresman.  formerly 
with  the  Ossining  (N.Y.)  Citi¬ 
zen-Telegraph,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

Alfred  Friendly,  Washington 
( D  C. )  Post  reporter,  has  been 
appointed  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  on  the  staff  of  Averell 
Harriman,  U.  S.  special  repre¬ 
sentative  for  ECA. 

Leroy  McHugh,  veteran  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American  police  re¬ 
porter.  and  Charles  Finstop, 
Herald  American  feature  writ- 
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er,  lectured  on  “Easy  Justice — 
Easy  Crime"  to  a  class  in  pen 
ology  at  Northwestern  Univer 
sity.  Case  histories  of  habitual 
convicts  were  cited. 

Leroy  James  Polk,  former 
associate  editor  of  Warrenton 
( Ga.  t  Clipper,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Macon  ( Ga.  I  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Claude  A.  Walker,  for  15 
years  sports  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.  I  Chronicle  and  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  more  than  a  year,  is 
now  a  patient  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Hospital  in  Johnson,  Tenn. 

James  M.  Rogers,  veteran 
newsman  for  the  Asheville  ( N. 
C. »  Citizen  and  Times,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C. ) 
Citizen. 

Herman  Helms,  sports  pub¬ 
licity  man  at  Catawba  College, 
is  joining  the  Charlotte  (N.C.  > 
Observer  sports  staff  and  is 
turning  over  his  collegiate  job 
to  Jim  Foster. 

Art  Davis  has  switched  from 
sports  announcing  in  Marion 
(N.  C.)  WJRI  to  the  McDowell 
News. 

Chick  Hosch,  the  Southern 
sports  man  for  the  Associated 
Press,  is  going  into  publicity 
work  at  Georgia  Tech. 

Tom  Siler  is  leaving  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  to  join 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.'  News-Sentinel. 

G.  O.  Robin¬ 
son.  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  a  state  editor 
with  .Memphis 
(  Tenn. '  C  om- 
mercial  Appeal, 
has  been  ap- 
pointed  editor 
of  the  new  daily 
Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Times. 

Publication,  to 
begin  June  6, 
succeeds  the 
government  sub-  „  ,  . 

sidized  Oak  Robinson 

Ridge  Journal.  Robinson  began 
his  career  on  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  1928. 

DJarcia  Drennen,  who  has 
worked  for  the  Columbus  (O. ) 
State  Journal.  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  and  United  Press 
the  last  10  years,  has  joined 
WPIX  (New  York  News  tele 
vision  station)  as  a  writer-edi¬ 
tor.  Also  appointed  to  the  de¬ 
partment  is  Jack  Martin,  one¬ 
time  feature  writer  and  editor 
for  King  Features  Syndicate 

Cliff  Millen.  veteran  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune,  this  fall  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  faculty  of  the  Drake 
University  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  teach  advanced  re¬ 
porting.  a  course  he  taught  at 
Drake  from  1943  to  1947. 

Cliff  Gulley  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  editor  of  the  Marion 
(Ill.)  Evening  Post,  succeeding 
George  Shoaff  who  accepted 
an  assistant  managership  of  the 
Carbondale  ( Ill. )  Free  Press. 

Helen  Bradley,  reporter  and 
former  society  editor  of  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times,  has  been 
named  secretary  of  the  Petos- 
key  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Homer  Bow  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Valter  Publica¬ 
tions,  Shawneetown,  Ill.,  to  re¬ 


join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind. )  Courier. 

Thorn  Kuhl,  for  the  past  two 
years  with  the  Detroit  bureau 
of  the  United  Press,  has  joined 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany's  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Formerly  of  the  Borger 
(Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  he  ha<i  a 
war  plant  job  in  Detroit  until 
1946. 

Lloyd  C.  Clark,  former  Dal 
las  (Tex.)  Morning  News  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  elected  editor 
of  The  Thunderbird,  student 
newspaper  at  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  for  Foreign  Trade,  Phoe¬ 
nix.  Ariz. 

Wayne  Gard,  editorial  writer 
on  the  Dallas  ( Tex.  t  Morning 
News,  will  be  initiated  June  10 
as  an  honorary  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  scholastic  fraternity 
at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville, 
Ill.  Gard  joined  the  News  15 
years  ago,  following  work  with 
the  AP,  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  and  the  old  Vanity  Fair 
Magazine,  New  York. 

John  Corlett.  since  1942  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  United  Press 
in  Boise,  has  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  a  political  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Boise  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman. 

Ernie  Hood,  well  known  Ida¬ 
ho  newsman,  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Boise  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  as  a  feature  writer. 

Ed  Haroldson,  who  became 
associated  with  the  Boise  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Press  about 
a  year  ago,  has  been  appointed 
bureau  chief. 

John  Courlette,  formerly 
with  the  Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.) 
Herald,  and  more  recently  with 
the  Boise  bureau  of  United 
Press,  has  left  the  wire  service 
to  be  executive  editor  of  the 
Boise  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 
succeeding  Len  Simpson. 

Mrs.  Laura  Mae  Marshall 
has  been  named  news  editor  of 
the  LaGrande  Eastern  Oregon 
Review,  replacing  Mabel  Mor¬ 
ton,  resigned. 

Gordon  Arthur  Sabine  has 


been  appointed  professor  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism.  He  is  now  doing 
advanced  work  toward  his  doc¬ 
torate  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Advance,  and  the  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  previously. 

R.  E.  Jenness  has  purchased 
Transportation  News,  Portland,  i 

Ore.,  from  F.  G  Danaher.  Jan  ( 
ness  had  experience  with  the  ' 

Portland  Oregonian,  Nampa 
( Ida. )  Leader-Herald,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register-Tribune. 

James  A.  MacLean.  with  the  | 
United  Press  in  Canada,  Seattle. 
Wash.,  and  overseas,  has  left  the  | 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  to 
return  to  Seattle. 

John  Olsen,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  reporter,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Daily  Transcript, 
a  legal  publication. 

Frederick  B.  Tew,  Jr.,  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Bul¬ 
letin  has  been  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Press 
Club.  He  is  manager  of  the 
Pawtuxet  Valley  office  of  his 
paper. 


Wedding  Bells 


JOHN  M.  FLAGLER,  Lansing. 

Mich.,  AP  bureauman,  son  of 
Elmer  E.  Flagler.  New  York 
News  adman,  to  Elizabeth  Mer- 
kle  of  State  College,  Pa.,  at  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  May  15. 

Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  Jr., 
district  circulation  manager  for 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  son  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers’  circulation  manager,  to 
Virginia  E.  Ruppersberger,  of 
classified  department  of  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  r 

Mark  Ethridge,  Jr.,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  reporter, 
to  Peg  Furbee  of  Fairmount,  W. 

Va.,  recently. 

Joseph  Ralph  Harris,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  to  Ruby  Stewart  Dis- 
her,  at  Mrytle  Beach,  S.  C. 
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CANTON,  OHIO  market 

B/OOBR 

in  post-war  era 


AVERAGE  1946  WEEKLY  EMPLOYMENT  —  28,000 

TWENTY-FIVE  NEW  PLANTS  and  industries 
have  come  to  Canton  in  the  past  two  years  .  .  . 
upping  already  increasing  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  by  3,200  employees  and  adding  an  esti¬ 
mated  increase  of  $9,984,000  to  yearly  payrolls. 
Canton,  "home”  to  eight  of  the  world’s  largest 
industries  in  their  fields,  now  has  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  huge  forging  plant,  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers  producing  such  widely  diversified 
products  as  printing  presses,  tractors,  steel 
tanks  and  numerous  automotive  items. 


TBLL  IT 


Tell  your  sales  story  in  a 
market  where  sales  potential 
increases  each  year.  A  stabilized  market  with 
173  diversified  industries  and  an  annual  farm 
income  of  over  9  million  dollars. 


SELL  IT 


Sell  your  product  through 
consistent  use  of  The  Canton 
Repository,  TFIE  newspaper  in  a  one  news¬ 
paper  market.  Sell  to  individual  incomes  well 
above  the  national  average. 


*1941  Sftict  Maoaftoicnc  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


AVERAGE  1948  WEEKLY  EMPLOYMENT  —  35y 

This  profitable  market  is  a  one  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  serviced  seven  days  a  week  by  The  Canton 
Repository.  Reader  acceptance  and  loyalty  to 
this  newspaper  extends  to  the  outermost  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  trading  area,  reaching  340,000’^ 
brand  conscious  consumers  .  .  .  with  effective 
buying  income  exceeding  $349,065,000  in  Stark 
County  alone.  National  advertisers  consistently 
strike  "pay  dirt”  in  this  sales-heavy  market 
with  the  pages  of  The  Canton  Repository. 
Every  cooperation  is  offered  test  campaigns. 


A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER 

represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON 
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St.  Paul  Program  Set 
For  ICMA  Convention 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


LATEST  developments  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  circulation  man¬ 
agement  will  be  thoroughly  dis 
cussed  by  leading  circulation 
executives  of  U.S.  and  Canada  at 
the  49th  annual  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  June  14-17. 

The  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Hotel  St.  Paul,  will  feature  a 
comprehensive  program  of  infor¬ 
mative  papers,  followed  by  dis¬ 
cussion  and  question-and-answer 
periods,  according  to  First  Vice- 
president  Walter  G.  Andrews, 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times,  program  chair¬ 
man. 

Directora  Meet  June  14 

Directors  will  meet  on  Mon¬ 
day,  June  14,  with  committee 
chairman  and  ICMA  past  presi¬ 
dents.  An  “Early  Bird”  break¬ 
fast  roundtable  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  groups  of  metro¬ 
politan  circulators  at  8  a.m., 
Tuesday,  June  15.  Metropolitan 
evening  newspapers  will  be  led 
by  A.  D.  Wallace,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  while  James  F. 
Jae,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  will  conduct  the  big- 
city  morning  group  roundtable. 

President  J.  B.  Casaday,  San 
Francisco  ( Calif. )  Examiner, 
will  call  the  convention  to  order 
on  Tuesday  morning,  June  15. 
Reports  of  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees  will  be  followed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Casaday’s  address.  Balance 
of  the  session  will  be  devoted  to 
a  paper  by  Walter  Rauck,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ( Pa.  •  Press,  “How  Well 
Have  We  Learned  Our  Lesson?”, 
an  address  by  James  N.  Shry- 
ock,  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
and  a  Newspaperboy  Committee 
report  by  Chairman  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

Tuesday  afternoon  will  be  de 
voted  to  panel  discussions  of 
varied  circulation  problems  in 
two  distinct  groups,  for  papers 
with  circulations  up  to  50,000 
and  for  those  papers  with  over 
50,000  circulation. 

Safe  Driving  Report 

First  speaker  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  session  will  be 
Jack  Grant,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  discussing  the  “U.S. 
Treasury  Thrift  Savings  Plan.” 
John  M.  Black,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  chairman. 
Safe-Driving  Committee,  and 
Robert  Cooke,  traffic  manager, 
ANPA,  will  outline  the  accom¬ 
plishments  and  aims  of  the 
ANPA-ICMA  safe-driving  pro¬ 
gram  and  air  transportation. 

“A  Composite  Analysis  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Promotion  Method  and 
Procedures,”  by  Ray  Gilliland, 
assistant  to  the  ICMA  secretary- 
treasurer;  report  of  the  Member 
ship  Committee  by  Chairman  J. 
B.  Lee.  Jacksonville  ( Fla. ) 
Times-Union,  and  the  report  of 
the  Education  Committee,  in¬ 


cluding  announcement  of  ICMA 
scholarship  awards  by  Chair¬ 
man  H.  Phelps  Gates,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  rounds  out  the 
Wednesday  morning  meeting. 

The  first  hour  of  the  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  program  will  be  a 
thorough  airing  of  “Post  Office 
and  Transportation”  problems, 
by  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register-Tribune,  followed 
by  the  election  of  officers.  The 
remainder  of  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  will  be  devoted  to  round¬ 
table  meetings  in  two  groups. 
Morning  Newspaper  Group  and 
Evening  Newspaper  Group. 

A  report  on  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Inc., 
and  the  probability  of  this  plan 
being  adopted  elsewhere  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  will  be  made 
by  Robert  Payne,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  to  open  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  session. 

The  question,  “Do  You  Want 
to  Grow  With  Your  Profession 
and  in  the  Eyes  of  Your  Publish¬ 
er?”,  will  be  answered  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lester,  Peoria  ( Ill. ) 
Journal-Star. 

Questions  and  problems  sub¬ 
mitted  by  members,  not  previ¬ 
ously  or  adequately  covered  at 
other  times  during  the  conven¬ 
tion,  will  be  answered  by  the 
Question  Box  Committee,  under 
Chairman  Phil  M.  Knox.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  with 
the  assembly  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Mailing-room  methods,  prob¬ 
lems  and  equipment  will  be  re¬ 
ported  upon  by  Cy  Favor,  Utica 
( N.  Y. )  Daily  Press 

Ample  Entertainment 

The  remainder  of  the  Thurs 
day  schedule  will  be  taken  up 
by  topics  not  covered  on  preced¬ 
ing  days  and  new  business,  with 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  following  adjournment  of 
the  convention  proper. 

Emphasizing  the  “surprise" 
angle,  the  local  entertainment 
committee  is  keeping  many  of 
the  features  "in  the  dark"  pend¬ 
ing  the  convention.  For  early 
arrivals,  a  Monday  morning  trip 
has  been  arrang^  through  the 
Brown  and  Bigelow  plant.  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  will  provide  an 
ICMA  golf  tournament  and  an 
alternate  choice  of  a  sightseeing 
trip  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

A  "Mystery  Event”  has  been 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  evening, 
with  the  annual  banquet  set  for 
Wednesday  night.  Entertainment 
plans  are  under  the  direction  of  , 
Hal  Shugard,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  , 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press;  W. 
D.  Parsons,  M.  E.  Fisher  and 
Louis  R.  Mohs,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 

'Newspaper  Circulation' 

CIRCULATION  as  a  career  is  I 

the  theme  of  “Newspaper  Cir-  • 
culation,”  textbook  published  by  j 
the  Texas  Circulation  Managers  i 
Association  in  cooperation  with  I 


the  Texas  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education.  It  is  a  book 
devoted  to  principles  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  modem  newspaper 
circulation  methods,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  training  of 
newspaperboys. 

One  use  for  this  book  will  be 
in  the  distributive  education 
classes  in  Texas  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges.  In  these  classes, 
some  young  men  are  being  train 
ed  for  posts  in  circulation  de 
partments.  The  book,  however, 
has  a  broader  application.  It  is 
suitable  for  students  studying 
circulation,  whether  in  schools 
of  journalism  or  elsewhere. 
Likewise,  it  is  a  practical  text 
for  district  managers  and  others 
learning  circulation  management 
in  their  everyday  jobs  on  news¬ 
papers. 

Written  at  the  high  school 
level,  the  text  covers  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  newspaper  circulation 
work,  development  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  departmentali¬ 
zation  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
relationship  of  circulation  to 
other  departments.  Part  II  deals 
with  circulation  operational 
procedure,  including  ABC  re¬ 
ports  and  preparation  for  distri¬ 
bution  and  mailing  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  together  with  collections, 
records  and  bookkeeping. 

Part  III  devotes  five  chapters 
to  newspaper  carriers,  their 
training  and  responsibilities. 
Part  IV  discusses  duties  and 
training  of  supervisory  person¬ 
nel.  Part  V  goes  into  the  details 
of  country  circulation,  including 
mail,  motor  routes  and  contract 
hauls  and  Sunday  farm  service 
on  rural  mail  routes. 

The  book  is  well  illustrated 
and  represents  more  than  two 
years  of  planning  and  study.  It 
can  rightfully  take  its  place  with 
the  comparatively  few  text¬ 
books  dealing  with  circulation 
management. 

Expands  Air  Delivery 

AL  SPRAY,  circulation  man 

ager,  Beatrice  (Neb.'  Daily 
Sun.  is  in  the  middle  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  on  airplane  de¬ 
livery  service.  With  an  eighth 
of  its  trade  territory  now  cov¬ 
ered  by  Sunday  air  delivery, 
plus  weekday  by  mail,  the  Sun 
expects  to  be  delivering  the 
Sunday  paper  by  air  to  its  entire 
trade  territory  by  fall. 

"Results  of  the  Sunday  air 
service  have  been  gratifying  so 
far,"  says  Spray.  "We  have  ex 
perienced  sub.stantial  gains  in 


ICMA  Seeking 
1000  Goal! 

A  goal  of  1,000  members  by 
June  14,  when  the  ICMA  con- 
ventiop  meets  at  St.  Paul, 
been  set  by  President  J.  B.  Cass, 
day. 

As  of  mid-May,  ICMA  mem¬ 
bership  totaled  939 — a  gain  of  M 
since  June,  1957.  Second  Vic*, 
president  Joseph  B.  Lee,  Jack¬ 
sonville  ( Fla. )  Time  s  -Vnios, 
chairman  of  the  members^ 
committee,  and  his  associate! 
are  coming  down  the  home 
stretch  with  the  1,000  goal  g 
stake. 

No  state  or  province  has  100% 
ICMA  membership. 

circulation  in  the  area  covered, 
and  it  has  stirred  up  a  lot  of  in. 
terest  among  our  advertisers.” 

The  Sun  continues  deliverinj 
bundles  to  towns  in  the  terri¬ 
tory,  dropping  single  copies  en 
route.  “We  also  have  an  experi¬ 
mental  block  of  50  farmers  re 
ceiving  daily  air  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  at  $8.50  per  year  above  the 
regular  mail  subscription  rate,” 
said  Spray.  “We  still  claim  to 
be  the  only  newspaper  that  ii 
realizing  a  profit  from  the  un 
of  air  delivery.” 

Carrier  Quiz  Program 

A  NEWSPAPERBOY  quiz  pro- 

gram  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Herald 
and  Evening  News  over  local 
radio  station  KEEN.  Each  week 
for  a  period  of  26  weeks,  six 
newspaperboys,  three  from  thi 
morning  and  three  from  the  eve¬ 
ning  side,  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  broadcast  every  Monday 
night.  Selection  of  boys  is  mad* 
by  the  district  managers. 

An  elimination  contest  is  b^ 
ing  held  in  connection  with  the 
quiz  program,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  21st  week  there  will  be 
three  semi-final  winners  and 
three  semi-final  runners-up  to 
compete  in  the  finals,  according 
to  D.  W.  Farmer,  circulation  di 
rector. 

The  highest  scoring  carrier  in 
the  final  will  be  judged  | 
champion  and  will  be  awarded  a 
$250  scholarship  to  San  Jose 
State  College.  To  each  of  the 
three  semi-final  winners  will  go 
a  $2.5  savings  bond.  In  addition, 
all  boys  appearing  on  the  pro- 
gram  receive  certificates. 

/\  WATCH  THfS 
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The  investigation  of  nature  is  an  infinite  pasture-ground'*— t.  h  hi  xley 
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spoilage-free  tanks,  vats,  hoppers,  filters  and  great  kettles 
that  help  prepare  and  proeess  food  f*)r  our  use. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  produce  many  materials 
essential  to  the  ^roicinf',  handling  and  preservation  of 
foods.  They  also  produce  hundreds  of  other  materials  for 
the  use  of  science  and  industry,  thus  helping  maintain 
American  leadership  in  meetinji  the  needs  of  mankind. 


Quick-frozen  or  in  cans,  dried  t)r  powdered,  processed  or 
in  hulk,  foods  can  now  he  kept  fresh  and  flavorful  from  har¬ 
vest  to  liarvest  ...  or  longer. 

f  or  this  we  can  thank  research  .  .  .  and  better  materials. 

There's  nitrogen,  for  example,  that  protects  the  flavor 
and  nutritional  values  of  packaged  foods.  It  is  also  used  to 
protect  delicate  foods  .  .  .  hutter  and  vegetable  oils  . .  .  keep¬ 
ing  them  sweet  and  free  from  utidesirable  odors. 

Plastic-lined  cans  resist  food  acids  and  alkalies  for  months 
on  end.  They  eliminate  all  contact  with  metal  . .  .  and  thus 
serve  as  an  added  guard  against  flavor  cotitamination. 
Plastic-treated  milk  bottle  hoods  keep  pouring  surfaces  ster- 
ile-cl(  ‘an  . .  .  and  new  plastiir  containers,  tough  and  pliable, 
“seal  in"  food's  flavor  and  freshness. 

Staitdess  steel,  too,  easily  cleaned  and  sterilizt'd.  gives  us 


FREE:  loll  are  invited  to  send  for  the  new  illustrated  booklet,  “Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Processes."  which  shows  how  science  and  industry  use 
I  da's  Alloys,  Chemicals,  Carbons,  Cases  and  Plastics. 


AJVD  CARBOJV  COHrORATION 
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tion,  his  courage,  his  consistent 
faith  in  God  and  his  fellowman, 
his  genial  personality  and  sin¬ 
cere  friendliness,  his  active, 
forceful,  dynamic  busy  life  add 
immeasurably  to  the  sum  total, 
of  human  worth  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 

"For  these  and  for  innumer¬ 
able  other  services,  we  his  com 
patriots  do  hereby  declare  him 
Jackson's  ‘Man  of  the  Year'  for 
1947,  and  extend  him  our  hearty 
felicitations  and  prayers  for  a 
long,  prosperous,  and  happy  life" 

In  receiving  the  award.  Brown 
expressed  deep  appreciation  and 
declared,  “I  consider  it  a  most 
distinguished  honor,  and  I  prom¬ 
ise  you  I  shall  walk  more  humb 
iy  than  ever,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  it.” 


Jackson,  Tenn. 

Editor  Hailed 
As  Man  of  Year 

Jackson,  Tenn.  —  Harris 
Brown,  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  Sun,  was  this  city's 
Man  of  the  Year  for  1947.  He 
was  presented  an  appropriate 
citation  in  ceremonies  at  a  re 
cent  meeting  of  the  Jackson  Ex 
change  Club.  The  Sun  is  in  i^ 

99th  year  of  publication  and  is 
the  only  daily  in  West  Tennes 
see. 

The  citation,  the  second  of  its 
kind  to  be  presented  in  Jackson, 
was  “in  grateful  recognition  of 
services  far  beyond  the  call  of 
civic  or  professional  duty,  and 
in  sincere  personal  affection," 
being  from  “the  people  of  the 
City  of  Jackson,  Tenne.ssee  to 
our  friend  and  fellow  towns¬ 
man.” 

Brown's  achievements  were 
described  as  follows: 

“During  his  35  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Jackson  Sun  he  has  through  his 
editorial  columns  helped  to 
shape  the  thinking  of  thousands 
of  readers  and  always  in  a  vein 
constructive  and  uplifting. 

“Far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
duty  he  has  taken  his  stand  in 
behalf  of  his  community  on  is¬ 
sues  that  were  vital  to  its  well 
being.  Quietly  and  unpreten¬ 
tiously  he  has  given  himself  in 
service  to  such  progressive 
causes  as  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  The  West  Tennessee 
ExecutiWs  Club,  The  West  Ten¬ 
nessee  Highway  Association,  the 
Madison  County  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Community  Chest,  the  star~ 

Rotary  Club,  the  Union  Uniyer-  jj^  respects  all  three 

sity  Alumni  Association,  all  of  gre  the  same: 
which  he  has  served  as  presi-  j  ggch  paper  —  like  most 
d®nt.  Panamanians  and  many  Ameri- 

“In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  cans  here — is  bilingual:  it  is 
he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  printed  in  two  sections,  one  en- 
Board  of  the  Madison  County  tirely  in  English,  the  other  in 
Tuberculosis  Association,  the  Spanish. 

Community  Chest,  and  the  Can-  2.  Both  sections  are  sold  to 
cer  Control  Board.  He  is  an  gether  for  five  cents, 
elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  The  Star  &  Herald,  the  morn- 

Church,  and  for  many  years  inger,  is  Panama's  oldest  daily, 

served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  having  been  established  in  1849. 
of  Deacons.  In  all  of  these  activi-  The  Panama  American  cele- 
ties  and  through  his  support  of  brated  its  22nd  birthday  last 
the  YMCA,  public  education,  the  October  and  the  Nation  is  now 
colleges  of  the  City  and  through  in  its  second  year, 
an  affiliation  with  a  number  of  The  three  papers  publish 
benevolent,  fraternal  and  social  seven  days  a  week.  Each  main- 

organizations,  his  efforts  and  tains  two  separate  staffs  and 

personal  influence  have  touched  two  citv  desks,  one  for  the  Eng- 
a  cross  section  of  the  life  of  our  Ush  section,  the  other  for  the 
community  and  have  demon-  Spanish.  The  two  sections  nat- 
strated  the  power  of  an  individ-  urally  cooperate  closely  with 
ual  who  has  dedicated  himself  one  another  on  news  coverage 
to  the  causes  that  are  right.  but  what  may  get  a  banner  in 
“He  with  others,  was  instru-  English  is  slashed  to  two  para 
mental  in  securing  the  new  Post  graphs  in  Spanish,  and  vice 


Double  Staffs 
In  Panama  City 


When  revises  are  needeti  and  you’re  faced  with 
production  delays,  use  Air  Express  and  gain  tlie  time 
you  need.  Air  Express  is  the  fastest  possible  way  to 
ship  or  receive,  because  your  shipments  go  on  all 
flights  of  the  Scheduled  Airlines.  You  get  fast  door-to- 
door  service,  too — at  no  extra  cost. 

Every  business  that  deals  in  deadlines  can  profit 
from  use  of  this  sjiecdy  low -cost  service.  Make  it  a 
point  to  specify  Air  Express  regularly  in  all  stages  of 
production. 
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ing  morning.  20o7  miles.  .Air  Express  charge  S  13.-47.  Any  weight 
similarly  inexpensive.  Phone  .Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 
.Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 
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Pikes  Peak  is  one  of  the  scenic  at¬ 
tractions  that  draws  2,000,000 
out-of-state  vacationists  to  Colo¬ 
rado  each  summer... 2,000,000 
people  in  a  spending  mood  who 
buy  $154,000,000  worth  of  goods 
and  services.  That’s  Big  Business 
...•Xtro  summer  business... and 


we  wouldn’t  care  to  sell  the  Peak 
that  lays  our  king-size,  golden  eggs. 

But  we  will  sell  you  a  share  in 
this  tourist-enriched  summer  mar¬ 
ket.  It  can  be  yours  through  the 
easy  and  common  sense  procedure 
of  increosing  your  summer  ad¬ 
vertising  in  THE  DENVER  POST. 
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SYNDICATES 

Goering  Prince  Peter, 
Peron  Get  Their  Say 

By  Carle  Hodge 


PERSONAL  STORIES  are  the 
feature  vogue  for  early  sum¬ 
mer,  By-line  articles  by  Peron 
and  Prince  Peter  and  a  series 
by  Goering  and  his  lawyer  are 
among  syndicate  releases. 

The  eight-installment  series 
by  President  Juan  Peron — ex¬ 
plaining  his  political  philosophy 
and  plans — mark  the  first  time 
the  Argentine  dictator  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  U.S.  papers. 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  is  distributing  it.  Each 
chapter  runs  1.250  to  1,500 
words.  Release  is  June  5. 

In  a  statement  this  week 
NANA  said;  “The  articles  are 
not  propaganda.  They  state  for 
the  first  time  Peron's  plans  and 
hopes  .  .  .  and  his  desire  for 
peace.” 

Chapter  headings  include: 
“Peron  tells  world  Argentina 
led  in  economic  reforms,  Argen¬ 
tina  aims  at  new  deal  in  realm 
of  culture,  public  freedom  by 
law  goal  of  Peron  ideology.” 

Power  to  Poison 
Both  Prince  Peter’s  series  and 
that  by  Hermann  Goering  and 
his  attorney,  Werner  Bross,  will 
be  distributed  by  Press  Alli¬ 
ance. 

Of  the  12  1,500-word  install¬ 
ments  in  From  Power  to  Poison 
— Goering’s  Story,  three-fourths 
is  said  to  have  been  dictated  by 
Goering  to  Bross  at  Nuremberg. 
The  rest  is  made  up  of  the 
lawyer’s  comments. 

The  late,  unlamented  Reichs- 
marshal  defends  the  Nazis  and 
explains  his  views.  Waverly 
Root  edited  the  series,  which 
will  be  released  in  about  two 
weeks. 

Prince  Peter,  in  three  1,500- 
word  pieces,  spotlights  Greece’s 
problems.  The  series  starts 
June  7.  Peter,  grandson  of 
King  G«orge  I,  now  is  lecturing 
in  the  U.  S. 

‘Father  of  the  Year' 

BELL  columnist  Drew  Pearson 
has  been  named  “The  Father 
of  the  Year”  at  the  annual 
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Father’s  Day  Award  luncheon. 
This  is  the  first  time  a  news¬ 
paperman  has  won  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  Pearson  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  his  achievements  with 
his  “International  Friendship 
Train”  project  and  his  activity 
in  the  “Make-Democracy-Live  ” 
program. 


Laurie 


Good  Humor  Mon 

ONE  OF  the  newest  syndicate 

stars  is  a  short,  squat  man 
who  spent  40  years  getting  ready 
for  it. 

Joe  Laurie, 

Jr.,  who  authors 
Heads  &  Tales 
— a  daily  sketch 
and  anecdote 
about  a  promi¬ 
ne  n  t  person — 
for  Press  Fea¬ 
tures,  has  been 
a  vaudeville 
funnyman,  gag 
writer,  stage 
and  screen  and 
radio  star,  col¬ 
umnist  and  au¬ 
thor. 

But  always  it  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  he  liked  best  and  wanted 
to  do  most.  His  father  was  a 
writer,  as  are  many  of  his  best 
friends,  like  Gene  Fowler  and 
Ben  Hecht. 

“Ten  thousand  words  a  day. 
Gene  can  write,”  he’ll  say. 
“And  me,  I  can’t  even  think  of 
10,000.  Not  with  a  dictionary 
in  front  of  me.” 

Joe  Laurie  is  a  pudgy,  pixie- 
ish  little  man  of  55  now,  bow- 
tied  and  ruddy-faced,  with  fawn 
eyes  and  a  giant-size  cigar  that 
he  waves  like  a  wand. 

When  he  walks  he  waddles 
like  an  overstuffed  penguin,  and 
when  he  talks  words  seem  to 
flow  forth  like  an  eternal  foun¬ 
tain. 

A  gregarious,  quick-witted 
man,  he  has  more  friends  than 
Santa  on  Yule  eve.  He  is  said 
to  know  gags  on  every  conceiv¬ 
able  subject,  and  some  quite  in¬ 
conceivable. 

Once  on  44th  Street,  in  the 
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heart  of  Manhattan’s  theatre  sec¬ 
tor,  he  met  producer  John  Gol¬ 
den  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt.  Golden  rushed  up  to 
Laurie,  pointed  a  finger  at  him 
and,  while  Mrs.  F.D.R.  stood 
agape,  shouted; 

“Ice,  ice,  ice!” 

Laurie  rattled  off  a  joke  about 
ice.  and  Golden  introduced  him 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Can  You  Top  Joe? 

Privately,  Laurie  is  just  as 
razor-sharp  as  he  is  in  his  writ¬ 
ing  or  on  the  radio,  for  which 
he  is  one  of  the  Can  You  Top 
This  panel  of  gagsters. 

At  The  Lambs  Club,  his  sec¬ 
ond  home  until  he  added  the 
burden  last  October  of  being  a 
syndicated  funnyman,  he  once 
gave  a  full-dress  dinner  for 
Tommy,  the  club  cat. 

Laurie  is  a  native  of  the  same 
lower  East  Side  block  from 
which  A1  Smith  came  and  there, 
as  a  kid.  one  of  his  playmates 
was  Eddie  Cantor. 

He  had  80  jobs — one  just  20 
minutes — and  bummed  back  and 
forth  across  the  country  before 
he  went  on  the  stage  at  15.  His 
first  part  was  as  he-half  of 
Laurie  and  Bronson,  forerunner 
of  all  today’s  Dumb  Blonde  two¬ 
somes. 

They  barnstormed  in  one- 
nighters  through  the  rube  cir¬ 
cuit.  Some  towns  they  played. 
Laurie  remembers,  were  so 
small  that  “if  you  laid  down  in 
the  main  stem,  your  head’d  be 
in  the  suburbs.” 

Later  Laurie  wrote  more  than 
100  acts  for  other  troupers  and 
gags  for  such  comedians  as 
Cantor.  He  appeared  on  Broad¬ 
way  in  six  musicals  and  dramas 
and  began  writing  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Radio  legend  has  it  he  was 
the  air’s  first  MC  and  first  to 
have  a  studio  audience.  Two 
things,  though,  are  certain:  for 
18  years  he  has  written  a 
widely-read  weekly  column  in 
Variety,  the  show  business  trade 
paper,  and  he  has  earned  a 
reputation  as  an  after-dinner 


speaker.  He  never  eats  at  ban¬ 
quets. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  corn- 
median  has  written  a  history  of 
stage  stunts  and  is  doing  an¬ 
other  on  theater,  from  vaude¬ 
ville  to  video. 

Once  a  confirmed  cliff-dweller, 
Laurie  foresook  the  Gotham 
canyons  three  years  ago  for  the 
comparative  pastoral  quiet  of 
suburban  Forest  Hills,  Long  Is¬ 
land. 

Dogs  &  Cats 

Whatever  possessed  him  to  do 
so,  he  doesn’t  quite  remember, 
but  he  moved.  With  him  went 
his  four  dogs,  Siamese  cat,  18 
canaries,  rare  fish,  3,000  books 
and  bulging  file  of  more  than 
50.000  jokes. 

Just  before  he  went  bucolic, 
Laurie  began  syndicating  him¬ 
self  a  monthly  humor  column 
to  more  than  200  house  organs. 

It  was  one  of  these  that  con¬ 
vinced  an  old  show  biz  friend, 
Gerry  Morris,  Press  Features 
promotion  chief,  that  Laurie  the 
columnist  should  be  put  on  the 
open  market.  Thus,  his  daily 
Heads  &  Tales  began  in  last 
fall. 

Each  release  includes  a  sketch 
of  a  big-wheel,  drawn  by  an  ex 
Marine  portrait  painter  named 
Vic  Guinness,  and  an  anecdote 
on  the  person,  written  by  Laurie. 

A  recent  one  said;  “EDWARD 
MURROW,  one  of  radio’s  most 
reliable  reporters,  tells  about 
the  reporter  who  was  covering 
the  May  Day  Parade  in  Moscow. 
He  wired  his  paper,  ‘I  stood  ( 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Pre¬ 
mier  Stalin.’  A  Russian  censor 
handed  the  wire  back,  having  ; 
changed  it  to:  ‘I  stood  near  r 
Stalin.  I  threw  no  stones!”  i 


Ne-vv  Weekl'y  Tabloid 

Fredericksburg,  Va.  —  The 
King  George  News  will  make  its 
first  appearance  June  3.  L.  Ross 
Moore  is  president  of  the  Caro¬ 
line  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  which 
will  publish  the  paper,  a  five- 
column  tabloid-size  publication. 


Moon  Mullins  gets  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed,  but  I 
keeps  on  the  RIGHT  side  of  your  readers  . .  .  keeps  your  I 
newspaper  there,  too.  I 

He’s  the  king  of  slapstick ...  in  a  daily  and  Sunday  pick-  | 
me-up  for  the  whole  family  ...  a  comic  that’s  a  tonic!  > 
Send  now  for  proofs  and  prices.  I 
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3  Bases  for  Profession 
Defined  by  Dean  Mott 


LINCOLN,  Neb. — Journalism 

may  qualify  as  a  profession  to 
the  degree  that  it  adheres  to 
three  basic  requirements  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism,  told 
100  newspapermen,  students  and 
university  professors  here  May 
13.  He  spoke  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  three  requirements.  Dr. 
Mott  stated,  are:  “(1)  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  both  liberal  and 
specialized  education  and  train¬ 
ing  as  a  preparation,  (2)  the 
devotion  to  service  on  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  routine  or 
perfunctory  trade,  and  ( 3 )  a 
loyalty  to,  and  a  zeal  for,  the 
occupation  or  calling,  which 
leads  to  solidarity.” 

The  speech  was  the  feature  of 
the  annual  spring  dinner  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  School 
of  Journalism.  Instruction  in 
journalism  on  the  Nebraska 
campus  was  started  in  1894  by 
the  late  Will  Owen  Jones,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Technical  Definition 

Dr.  Mott  emphasized  that  re¬ 
cent  NLRB  decisions  as  to  the 
legal  status  of  editorial  employes 
are  special  technical  definitions. 
This  is  shown  by  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  of  the  board,  he  said,  which 
held  that  editorial  employes  are 
not  “professionals  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law.” 

Applying  his  three  require¬ 
ments  for  professionalism  to  the 
practice  of  journalism.  Dr.  Mott 
declared:  “It  must  be  admitted 
that  for  many  years  journalists 
were  not  properly  educated;  the 
same  is  true,  of  course,  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  professions. 
Since  about  1870,  however,  news¬ 
papers  have  tended  more  and 
more  to  use  educated  men  for 
editorial  positions.  Dana's  New 
York  Sun  set  an  impressive  ex¬ 
ample  in  this  respect  in  the  sev¬ 
enties;  no  newspaper  was  more 
widely  admired  and  imitated 
in  these  years,  and  Dana’s  cus¬ 
tom  of  taking  college  men  as 
recruits  for  his  staff  soon  found 
many  followers  on  other  papers. 
Greeley's  old  disrespect  for  col¬ 
lege  degrees  gradually  gave  way 
to  Dana's  system  simply  because 
Dana  and  his  staff  were  produc¬ 
ing  the  brightest  and  freshest 
paper  in  the  country.” 

Tracing  the  growth  of  journal¬ 
ism  instruction  from  the  seven¬ 
ties.  Mott  pointed  out  that  the 
curriculum  for  the  journalist  has 
now  become  about  the  same  in 
length  as  that  for  the  clergyman 
and  teacher,  although  shorter 
than  those  of  lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors.  It  contains  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground,  he  said,  than  any  of  the 
other  professions. 

“It  is  sometimes  said  that 
journalism  schools  do  not  have 
the  support  of  practicing  jour¬ 
nalists  and  therefore  do  not  ex¬ 
ert  the  same  professionalizing 
effect  on  that  occupation  that 


schools  of  law,  for  example,  ex¬ 
ert  on  the  legal  profession,” 
Mott  said  in  analyzing  last  year’s 
report  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press.  However, 
he  pointed  out,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  not  even  the 
older  professions  and  their 
training  centers  have  found  it 
possible  to  live  up  to  their  theo¬ 
retical  standards  all  the  time, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves  has  increasingly 
become  more  cooperative  as  the 
schools  of  journalism  have 
proved  themselves. 

“Precisely  as  justice  is  the 
high  and  difficult  goal  of  the 
law,  often  missed  but  always  the 
great  intention;  just  as  selfless 
devotion  to  the  relief  of  mankind 
from  suffering  and  disease  is  the 
aim  of  the  medical  profession, 
in  spite  of  quacks  and  Arrow- 
smiths — so  full  and  honest  in¬ 
formation  for  all  the  people  is 
the  great  objective  of  journal¬ 
ism,  neglected  and  abused  by 
traitors  but  always  the  general 
aim.”  he  said. 

Codes  Are  An  Indication 

The  initiative  of  working 
newspapermen  in  forming  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  and  draw¬ 
ing  up  codes  of  ethics,  Mott  con¬ 
cluded,  was  in  itself  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  profession-conscious¬ 
ness. 

“Some  of  the  pronouncements 
of  Greeley,  Bowles  and  Dana 
pointed  in  this  direction,”  he 
said,  “but  I  believe  that  it  was 
not  until  1910  that  any  editorial 
organization  promulgated  such  a 
code.  This  was  the  'Code  of 
Ethics  for  Newspapers'  adopted 
by  the  Kansas  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
Walter  Williams  ‘Journalist’s 
Creed,’  and  in  1922  by  the  code 
of  the  Oregon  editors  and  many 
others.  Most  important  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  ‘Canons  of  Jour¬ 
nalisin'  adopted  in  1923  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

“That  these  codes  are  neither 
enforced  nor  enforcible  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  and  in  that  respect 
they  are  much  like  the  c^es 
for  the  old  established  profes¬ 
sions.  Interposition  by  the 
courts,  as  in  law  and  medicine, 
is  impossible  in  journalism,  since 
anything  approaching  licensing 
or  purging  by  government  would 
obviously  be  a  danger  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  Government 
control  of  free  expression  in 
any  fashion  must  be  stoutly  and 
consistently  resisted;  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  bill  of  rights  and  to 
the  spirit  of  our  political  system. 
Ethical  codes  adopted  by  jour¬ 
nalistic  organizations  have  a  real 
value,  however,  as  concerted 
statements  of  principles  agreed 
upon  by  the  leaders  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.” 

In  a  series  of  institutes  for  the 
working  press  which  began  April 
16-17,  the  Nebraska  School  of 
Journalism  has  played  host  for 
five  consecutive  weekends  to  ad¬ 
vertising  managers,  editors  and 
press  photographers  from  dailies 


and  larger  weeklies  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  region. 

The  Institute  on  Newspaper 
Advertising  was  conduct^  by 
Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Madison  (Wis. ) 
State  Journal  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Daily  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association.  For 
the  Institute  on  Newspaper  Edit¬ 
ing,  the  moderators  were  H. 
Clay  Tate,  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  ( Ill. )  Pantograph,  and 
Hugh  A.  Fogarty,  city  editor  of 
the  Omaha  World-H  er  aid. 
George  Yates,  chief  photographer 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  was  the  guest  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  photography  short 
course. 

Dr.  William  F.  Swindler,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Nebraska  School  of 
Journalism,  explained  that  the 
series  of  institutes,  while  organ¬ 
ized  this  year  as  part  of  the 
school's  anniversary,  is  designed 
to  bring  regularly  to  smaller 
newspapers,  and  on  a  regional 
basis,  an  opportunity  for  prac¬ 
tical  discussion  of  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  by  working  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple,  comparable  to  the  seminars 
of  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University.  The 
University  of  Nebraska  plans  to 
continue  its  institute  series. 

■ 

Seattle  Firms'  Ads 
Receive  Awards 

Seattle  —  Seattle  business 
firms  have  received  prize  awards 
for  excellence  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  selected  by  judges 
from  a  field  of  229  entries  in  the 
Annual  Advertising  Awards 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Club  of  Seattle. 

Winner  in  the  best  run  of 
newspaper  display  advertising 
was  Tatt's,  a  men’s  clothing 
store,  with  the  James  R.  Lunke 
&  Associates  as  the  agency. 

Winner  in  the  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture,  magazine  and  rotogravure 
advertising  classification  was 
won  by  Pictsweet  Foods,  Inc., 
prepar^  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 

For  the  best  display  in  public 
relations  or  community  service 
advertising,  first  place  was  won 
by  Rhodes  Department  Store, 
copy  prepared  by  the  store. 

A1  Brock,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Seattle  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer,  was  chairman  of  the  News- 
Awards  Division  contest,  assist¬ 
ed  by  Len  Cornfield  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  and  Neil  MacNeill  and 
Fred  Bartlett  of  the  P-I. 
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Editor  Praises 
Foe  for  Glory 
Brought  South 

Sweeter,  perhaps,  to  Virginius 
Dabney,  editor  of  Richmond 
(Va. )  Times-Dispatch,  than  the 
honor  of  winning  the  1947  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  is  the  change  in  voice 
that  the  prize  winning  inspired 
in  an  old  adversary. 

At  a  Richmond  banquet,  Jona¬ 
than  Daniels,  editor  of  Raleigh 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Observer,  who 
has  often  difered  editorially 
with  Dabney,  laid  aside  the  bit¬ 
ter  pen  and  praised  the  Vir¬ 
ginian. 

Daniels  had  once  called  Vir¬ 
ginia  “the  cradle  and  the  grave 
of  democracy,”  but  he  explained 
— at  the  banquet — that  this  was 
due  to  frustration  that  he,  too, 
was  not  a  Virginian. 

Daniels  used  the  word  “Vir¬ 
ginian”  in  a  figurative  sense,  and 
was  grateful  that  the  South  had 
again  produced  another  illus¬ 
trious  Virginian  to  counter  the 
taint  of  “our  Bilboes.” 

Dabney,  he  said,  was  of  a  dis- 
tinguishecl  line  that  in  Virginius 
had  left  the  South  heir  to  “riches 
not  to  be  made  even  by  the  hap¬ 
piest  slaves.” 

The  speaker  said  Dabney  had 
attained  greatness  by  holding 
the  affections  of  his  own  read¬ 
ers,  and  winning  the  respect  of 
a  nation  that  has  often  “been 
sternly  criticial  of  the  South.” 


NOTICE 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LINOTYPE 
INSTRUCTION  at  the  factory, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5, 
New  York,  is  the  only  school 
operated  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  No  other 
school,  regardless  of  name  or 
location,  is  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  For  information  of 
the  courses  offered,  address 
the  registrar. 
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THERE’S  A  STOP  LIGHT  there  now.  The  hedge  has  been  cut  down,  too.  An 
editorial  in  The  Times  says  the  city  traffic  commission  "acted  from  crass  hindsight.” 
The  Times  means  that  authorities  should  have  made  the  changes  before  last  Tuesday. 

That  was  the  day  four  men  were  Injured — one  fatally.  All  four  were  carpenters  on 
their  way  to  a  job  in  the  outskirts  of  town.  Brownie  says  he  thought  he  remembered 
a  stop  sign  at  the  intersection  and  he  leaned  forward  from  the  back  seat  to  tell 
Dan,  who  was  driving.  "I  guess  my  memory  could  have  saved  his  life,”  Brownie  told 
reporters.  “It  didn’t  do  any  good,  though.  Before  I  could  say  anything,  the  other 
car  had  rolled  out  from  behind  the  hedge  on  our  right,  and  then  it  was  all  over.” 

Dan  died  in  the  ambulance.  Brownie  came  out  of  it  with  a  skull  fracture,  and  the  other 
two  were  cut  up  pretty  badly.  Brownie  was  right  about  the  stop  sign.  It  was  there,  all 
right.  Dan  would  have  stopped  if  the  hedge  hadn’t  hidden  it. 


SIGNS  OF  LIFE 


HEED  ’THEM! 


'This  stout  slogan  is  the  keynote  for  June  in  the  National  Safety  CounciPs 
1948  campaign  to  prevent  automobile  accidents.  Editors  and  their  newspaperr 
will  save  American  lives  in  June  by  showing  their  communities  how  and 
why  signs,  signals  and  markings  should  be  heeded.  .  .  for  life. 


'Jmvami 

INSURANCE  ( 
I  COfNPANIES  ft 
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PROMOTION 

Brand  Loyalty  Shown 
When  Motorists  Talk 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


AN  OUTSTANDING  example 

of  consumer  research  design¬ 
ed  to  be  of  practical  value  to  an 
entire  industry  is  the  "MotorLsts 
Talk"  survey  issued  recently  by 
the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
for  Hearst  newspapers  in  10 
cities,  coast  to  coast,  which  it 
represents. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
the  Alfred  Politz  research  or¬ 
ganization.  It  involved  personal 
interviews  in  5,165  automobile¬ 
owning  homes,  something  more 
than  500  in  each  of  the  10  cities. 
The  cities  covered  were  Albany. 
N.  Y.;  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chica¬ 
go,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle. 

Thirty-seven  questions  were 
asked  in  this  survey,  and  the  an¬ 
swers  provide  rich  material  for 
the  automotive  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  car  manufacturers,  gasoline 
and  oil  companies  and  tire  mak¬ 
ers. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  here  are 
some  of  the  questions: 

Do  you  buy  this  brand  ( of 
gasoline)  exclusively,  quite  reg¬ 
ularly  or  occasionally? 

What  caused  you  to  change? 

Considering  present  price  lev¬ 
els,  do  you  think  the  price  of 
gasoline  is  fair,  or  too  high,  or 
too  low? 

Do  you  usually  buy  gas  at  the 
same  service  station  or  do  you 
buy  at  different  ones? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
present  general  appearance  of 
gasoline-station  rest  rooms? 

From  which  type  of  outlet  do 
you  buy  your  auto  accessories? 

What  brand  of  anti  freeze  did 
you  buy  last  year? 

Do  you  have  your  repair  work 
done  by  the  dealer  from  whom 
you  purchased  your  car  or  some¬ 
where  else? 

What  make  car  do  you  own? 
What  make  car  did  you  trade  in 
on  your  present  car?  When  you 
buy  a  new  car,  what  make  will 
you  buy? 

What  make  tires  do  you  have 
on  your  car?  If  you  were  to  buy 
new  tires,  what  make  would  you 
buy? 

The  questions,  it  should  be 
noted,  were  worked  out  with 
leaders  in  the  industry,  thus  as¬ 
suring  both  their  interest  in  the 
survey,  and  the  value  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  to  them. 

The  information  contained  in 
the  survey  is  too  much  and  too 
varied  for  intelligent  condensa¬ 
tion  here.  It  does  show,  how¬ 
ever,  one  point  of  real  interest  to 
advertising  and  promotion  peo¬ 
ple — the  great  amount  of  brand 
loyalty  that  exists.  Present  us¬ 
ers,  it  appears,  are  best  ( because 
presold)  prospects  for  contin¬ 
ued  use. 

With  the  return,  slow  but  sure, 
of  competition  to  the  automotive 
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business,  and  the  consequent 
need  to  do  hard  selling,  this 
survey  should  be  well  received. 
It  is  neatly  presented  in  a  48- 
page,  file-size  booklet  in  which 
the  tables  are  quickly  and  easily 
read.  No  conclusions  are  drawn. 
No  promotion  is  permitted  to 
distract  from  the  informative 
purpose  of  the  booklet. 

The  survey  takes  its  place  be¬ 
side  a  similar  one  issued  in  1946 
covering  “What  does  the  motor¬ 
ist  expect  at  his  gasoline  service 
station?”  This  was  also  done  for 
Hearst  by  the  Politz  organiza¬ 
tion. 

What  It  Costs 

THE  problem  of  advertising 

costs  was  never  more  serious 
than  it  is  today.  Lots  of  people 
are  scared  that  it’s  too  high,  and 
getting  higher.  Yet,  as  the  tele¬ 
vision  people  will  tell  you  as 
they  try  to  sell  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  medium  yet.  advertising 
costs  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  amount  of  goods 
that  must  be  sold  to  keep  our 
economy  where  it  is,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  advertising  accomplishes. 

Certainly  a  great  part  of  the 
success  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  driving  home  its  “all 
business  is  local"  theme  must  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  large  nation¬ 
al  advertisers,  keenly  aware  of 
and  most  concerned  with  mount¬ 
ing  advertising  costs,  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  relative  economy 
and  effectiveness  of  pin-pointed 
newspaper  advertising. 

And  yet.  although  every  pro¬ 
motion  man  must  know  this, 
rarely  does  the  matter  of  cost 
get  into  newspaper  promotion. 
That’s  why  we  look  with  pleas¬ 
ure  on  a  simple  folder  issued  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post.  It  gets  right  down 
to  the  business  of  cost  by  telling 
advertisers  that  they  can  do  a 
job  in  the  Camden  market  for  as 
little  as  $25.55  a  week. 

The  folder  is  titled  “You  can 
tell  at  a  glance  .  .  .  he's  the  best 
salesman  in  South  Jersey.”  You 
turn  the  page  to  learn  further 
that  “he'll  work  for  you  for  as 
little  as  $25.55  a  week.”  That’s 
the  cost  of  a  two'-^qlumn,  five- 
inch  ad  on  a  yearly  contract  ba¬ 
sis.  Compare  this  with  the  $600 
it  would  cost  to  reach  every 
Courier-Post  subscriber  just  once 
with  a  penny  post  caid. 

True,  this  folder  is  designed 
for  retail  merchants  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  the  principle  can 
certainly  be  adapted  to  promo¬ 
tion  headed  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  Courier-Post  follows  the 
same  idea  in  a  broadside  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  its  Saturday  home 
section.  There  is  a  complete 
schedule  of  costs  in  the  broad¬ 
side.  which  makes  it  easy  for  the 
prospective  advertiser  to  figure 


things  out  for  himself.  Our 
thought  is  that  the  idea  should 
be  effective,  in  the  national  as 
well  as  the  local  field,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  you  consider 
the  wide  spread  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  network  radio  and  na¬ 
tional  magazine  costs,  and  news¬ 
paper  costs. 

In  the  Bag 

A  FOLDER  that  takes  smart  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  unusual  situa¬ 
tion  is  put  out  by  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Eagle.  It  tells  “Why 
Brooklyn  is  the  place  to  sell 
home  television”  very  quickly 
by  informing  that  41.6%  of  all 
New  York  City  television  sets 
are  owned  by  Brooklyn  families. 
Reluctance  of  apartment  owners 
in  Manhattan  to  permit  erection 
of  television  aerials,  and  the 
fact  that  Brooklyn  is  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  individual  home  owners, 
explains  this  concentration  of 
television  sets.  The  folder  con¬ 
tains  hard-hitting  facts  about  the 
Eagle's  market  that  should  im¬ 
press  television  manufacturers. 

“They  went  from  PM  to  FP” 
is  the  esoteric  caption  on  a  book¬ 
let  put  out  by  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press.  It  reports 
how  Kline’s,  a  Detroit  women’s 
apparel  store,  switched  its  ad¬ 
vertising  concentration  from  the 
two  competing  newspapers  to 
the  Free  Press.  It  ends  on  this 
note,  rare  in  promotion:  “Our 
own  opinion  is  that  Kline's  made 
the  Free  Press  its  No.  1  medium 
not  only  because  the  Free  Press 
is  the  No.  1  newspaper  in  circu¬ 
lation  but  largely  because  they 
found  the  Free  Press  the  No.  1 
medium  in  results.”  Wouldn’t 
Kline’s  say  anything  at  all? 

■ 

Western  Promotion 
Association  Formed 

Los  Angeles — The  Western 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  was  launched  May  21  at 
a  meeting  at  Riverside. 

The  informal  meeting  was  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  discussing  the 
pattern  and  objectives  of  the 
group  which,  it  is  hoped,  eventu¬ 
ally  will  become  an  affiliate  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association. 

Lee  Smith,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News, 
was  elected  president,  and  Rudy 
C.  Marcus,  advertising  director 
of  the  Riverside  Press  and  En¬ 
terprise,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Civic  Improvements  i 

THE  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal  | 
discovered  that  its  readers 
wanted  some  town  improve¬ 
ments  sufficiently  to  contract  f 
bond  issues  to  pay  for  them,  i 
The  information  was  obtained  in  | 
an  independent  survey,  conduct¬ 
ed  jointly  by  the  Journal  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 

A  cross-town  traffic  problem, 
aggravated  by  a  railroad  down  I 
the  middle  of  town,  was  first 
on  the  citizens’  list,  followed  I 
by  a  desire  for  a  new  city  hall.  ' 
■The  Journal  is  now  able  to  go 
to  the  city  fathers  with  evidence 
of  popular  approval  for  the 
paper’s  improvement  program, 
which  also  included  an  under¬ 
pass  and  a  civic  center. 


Memorial  Verses 
APPROPRIATE  tribute  in  prose 
or  verse  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  annual  Memorial 
Day  section  of  the  Newark  (N. 
J.)  Star-Ledger.  The  classified 
advertising'  department  handled 
the  copy.  Clients  were  solicited 
by  use  of  the  Star-Ledger’s  own 
display  space. 


Testimony 

THE  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 
keyed  a  six-page  section  for 
a  local  Chevrolet  dealer  with 
pictures  of  100  local  trucks  and  | 
the  names  of  their  owners.  The  I 
photographs  ran  20  to  a  page.  | 

Hole-in-One  Night  GoU 
PROMOTION  of  its  sports  de¬ 
partment  by  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  News  has  been  achieved 
by  a  new  kind  of  golf  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Nightly  galleries  of  1,000 
gathered  to  watch  an  average 
of  65  entrants  shoot  three  balls 
on  the  146-yard,  par-three  hole 
of  the  Eastwood  Golf  Course. 
Contestants  paid  50  cents  for 
balls  and  a  chance  at  $400  worth 
of  prizes. 


Recordings  for  Shut-ins 
COST  of  records  of  a  newly 
formed  record  lending  library 
is  being  borne  by  the  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Union  and  Tribune-Sun, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  be  made  available  to  shut- 
in  patients  without  a  charge  of 
annual  membership  dues. 


MOVING? 


VfTHEN  moving,  help 
TV  notifying  us  in  aat 


vance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  as 
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STEEL  MEN 
PLAN  AHEAD 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


TO  SERVE  YOU 

Record  breaking  peacetime  production 
is  only  port  of  steel's  story.  For  the  in¬ 
dustry's  contributions  to  our  economy 
go  much  deeper  than  that. 

For  instance;  Steel  wages  are  at  recard 


★  ★  ★  ★  j 


EVEN  BEHER 

totals;  Steel  consuming  industries  ore 
operating  at  high  levels;  Steel  capacity 
is  being  further  increased  and  improved; 
Steel  prices  are  relatively  low. 

H«r«  is  Stael’s  racerd  at  a  glanca: 


The  SAth  Oeneral  Meeting  of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  is  being  held  this  week  in  New  York 
City.  It  is  an  occasion  upon  which  steel  men  meet  to 
discuss  major  problems  of  mutual  interest . . .  grow¬ 
ing  steel  capacity,  supplies  of  raw  materials  and 
technical  research. 

Today's  research  goes  deep  into  the  secrets  of  the 
iron  atom.  It  embraces  every  product  the  industry 
makes.  It  is  carried  on  inside  and  outside  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  cooperation  of  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  technical  schools,  colleges  aiid  universities  all 
over  the  country. 

A  cemplato  list  of  the  problems  for  which  the  steel 
industry  is  seeking  answers  would  run  into  the  thou¬ 
sands.  But  here  is  a  bare  handful  of  projects  that 
are  currently  under  way:  Testing  behavior  of  steel 
at  70  below  zero  .  .  .  searching  for  material  substi¬ 
tutes  to  eliminate  dependence  on  imports  .  . .  use  of 
oxygen  to  make  more  steel  in  existing  facilities  .  .  . 
testing  locomotive  axles,  railroad  rails  to  provide 
even  better,  even  safer  transportation. . .  . 

It  all  odds  up  in  the  long  run  to  better  steel,  or 
better  ways  to  use  steel  products,  or  a  way  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  steel  with  present  equipment. 

It  odds  up  to  progress  In  steel  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


AMERICAN  IRON  AND  STEEL 
INSTITUTE 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Lett  yoor  th#  323,000  wogo  oernort  omployod  by 
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Industry  Gonoroly  Mod*  in  1947 

Whof  Sna  Mode  in  1947 


Th#  pvbik  b#li«v#t  thot  o  t#n  c#nt  profit  on  th# 
dollor  would  b#  "foir/*  St##l  prefitt  lest  year 
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There  are  more  than  92  member  companies  of  the  Institute  with  plants  in  I6S  American  communities.  They  product  95  percent  of  the  country's  steel. 
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RADIO 


Court  Says 
More  Than 

By  Jerry  Walker 

PUSH-BUTTON  programming 

of  a  radio  station  blew  a  legal 
fuse  this  week. 

Two  of  the  three  judges  on 
the  United  States  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  the  Dii>trict  of  Colum¬ 
bia  sustained  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  in  its 
insistence  upon  programs  “best 
calculated  to  serve  local  inter¬ 
ests." 

The  third  judge  supported  the 
contention  of  the  broadcaster 
that  this  amounts  to  censorship, 
but  the  majority  brushed  aside 
the  Claim,  saying. 

“Censorship  would  be  a  curi¬ 
ous  term  to  apply  to  the  require¬ 
ment  that  licensees  select  their 
cwn  program.;  by  applying  their 
own  judgment  to  the  conditions 
that  arise  from  ti.me  tc  time." 

Allen  T.  Simmons,  operator 
of  WADC,  Akron,  O.,  had  ap¬ 
pealed  from  an  FXX  order  deny¬ 
ing  him  increased  power  and  a 
change  of  frequency  for  his  sta¬ 
tion.  He  had  testified  before 
the  commission  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  use  CBS  programs — "the 
complete  sustaining  and  com¬ 
mercial  schedule" — and  would 
sell  only  that  time  which  was 
not  taken  up  by  the  network. 

The  FOC  said  such  a  program 
policy  of  merely  plugging  into 
the  network  line,  “which  makes 
no  effort  whatsoever  to  tailor 
the  programs  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  community,  .  .  . 
does  not  meet  the  public  service 
responsibilities  of  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  licensee.” 

"We  do  not  mean,”  the  com¬ 
mission  added,  "to  indicate  that 
the  daily  program  service  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  or  any  other  network  does 
not  include  many  programs  of 
a  high  calibre  .  .  .  but  appli¬ 
cants  proposed  program  policy 
is  ...  an  abdication  to  the  net¬ 
work  of  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  licensee  to  deter¬ 
mine  fof  itself  the  nature  and 
character  of  a  program  service 
which  will  best  meet  the  need.- 
of  listeners  in  its  area." 

The  Commission  acted  legally. 
Judges  Henry  W.  Edgerton  and 
Bennett  Champ  Clark  concurred, 
while  Judge  Wilbur  K.  Miller 
dissented.  The  majority  relied 
upon  the  policy  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  defined  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  case: 
“The  facilities  of  radio  are  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  who  wish  to  use  them. 
Methods  must  be  devised  for 
choosing  from  among  the  many 
who  apply.” 

it's  more  'n  rasslin' 

WHILE  on  this  subject  of  pro¬ 
gramming  for  the  air,  the  net¬ 
work  sales  department  of  NBC 
this  week  performed  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  television  industry  by 
issuing  a  clever  brochure,  en¬ 
titled:  "it’s  more  ’n  rasslin’.”  It’s 
a  lower  case  title,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  covers  a  statement  which 
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You  Need 
Network 


telecasters  should  capitalize. 

“NBC  Television  Is  Theater” 
...  is  the  nub  of  the  message, 
and  it  lists  some  of  the  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  dramatic  pro¬ 
grams  on  WNBT.  This  may 
serve  to  dispel  the  bar-room  no¬ 
tion  that  television  means  most¬ 
ly  sports  and  speeches  and  chil¬ 
dren's  variety  acts. 

While  sports  events  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  backbone  of  video 
programming  —  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  this  week  ar¬ 
ranged  to  televise  the  entire 
sch^ule  of  professional  basket¬ 
ball  games  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  —  telecast  advertisers 
are  thinking  up  other  entertain¬ 
ment  which  will  be  of  a  high 
order. 

The  Chevrolet  dealers  of  New 
York  City  have  taken  on  spon¬ 
sorship  of  13  stake  races  at 
metropolitan  tracks  but  at  the 
same  time  they  announce, 
through  the  Campbell-Ewald 
agency,  “a  comprehensive  tele¬ 
vision  advertising  campaign 
which  will  embrace  a  wide  var¬ 
iety  of  entertainment,  including 
evening  shows  and  big  time 
sporting  events.” 

The  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  station.  KSD-TV,  is  win¬ 
ning  a  lot  of  attention  with  a 
fast-paced  4S-minute  show  called 
“It's  A  Hit.”  It's  a  give-away 
quiz  show  that  utilizes  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  sheerly  video. 

'Top-ranking  performers  in 
New  York  night  clubs  and  stars 
of  stage,  screen  and  radio  are 
to  be  participants  on  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van’s  full-hour  Sunday  revue, 
“You-re  the  Top,”  beginning 
June  30  on  the  CBS  Television 
Network. 

All  sorts  of  show  possibilities 
loom  in  the  announcement  by 
Niles  Trammell,  NBC  president, 
that  East  and  West  Coast  sta¬ 
tions  soon  will  be  linked  by  a 
kinescope  recording  system, 
which  requires  no  coaxial  cable 
or  radio  relay.  It  will  be  tried 
out  during  the  political  conven¬ 
tions  in  Philadelphia. 

News  Before  Ads? 

IN  the  newspaper  business. 

would  a  reporter  ever  dare 
to  replace  an  ad  with  a  story? 
Now  do  you  want  to  try  for 
two  bucks?  In  radio,  when  does 
news  come  before  advertising? 

Michael  Roshkind,  young  man 
from  Brooklyn  with  a  B.S.  in 
Journalism  from  Northwestern 
University,  answers  that  one: 
“The  special  events  reporter  in 
radio  has  the  dollars  and  cents 
responsibility.  He  must  make 
his  decisions  on  the  spot — 
whether  to  junk  ads  for  stories, 
without  consulting  the  Brass.” 

Roshkind,  a  onetime  reporter 
on  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  News- 
Index  and  on  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers  before  teaming  up  with 
Bill  Stern  on  a  radio  sportsreel, 
is  manager  of  Special  Events 
for  American  Broadcasting  Co. 


Cancelling  programs  —  spon¬ 
sored  as  well  as  sustaining — is 
all  in  the  day's  work  for  Rosh¬ 
kind  who  has  helped  ABC  to 
score  a  few  notable  news  beats 
on  the  air.  He's  a  very  news- 
wise  young  man  himself,  but 
his  requisite  for  a  special  events 
man  is  that  he  be  radio-wise 
first. 

"A  newspaper  reporter,”  says 
Roshkind.  “can  usually  take  his 
time  gathering  facts  on  a  story 
and  writing  them  later.  In  radio, 
the  special  events  reporter  must 
act  more  quickly  and  he's  more 
valuable  if  he  knows  where  a 
telephone  line  is  or  what  a 
ship's  radio  frequency  is.” 

For  example,  Roshkind  of¬ 
fered  the  feat  of  a  special 
events  man  who  rushed  to  the 
scene  after  a  plane  crashed  into 
the  Empire  State  Building. 
While  others  sought  telephones 
to  call  their  offices,  the  ABC 
man  remembered  that  NBC  has 
a  television  transmitter  atop  the 
skyscraper.  So  he  engineered 
a  line  to  the  tower  and  short- 
waved  his  on-the-spot  inter¬ 
views  to  ABC,  thence  directly 
onto  the  air. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Bibb  was  bringing  back  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Bermuda  Sky 
Queen  crash,  ABC  special  events 
men  flew  out  to  the  ship  with 
other  newsmen  but  they  had  an 
ace  in  the  hole.  Roshkind 
knew  the  ship's  frequency  and 
his  men  aboard  the  cutter  were 
able  to  put  the  survivors’  own 
stories  on  the  air  before  they 
got  into  Boston  harbor. 

In  another  recent  stunt,  Rosh¬ 
kind  used  a  mobile  shortwave 
unit  in  conjunction  with  a  Navy 
public  address  system  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  voice  of  a  diver  while 
he  was  being  rescued. 

Anyone  of  these  events  would 
justify  knocking  some  advertis¬ 
ing  off  the  air,  says  Roshkind. 
The  real  answer  to  the  news- 
before-advertising  rests,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  credo  of  the  Special 
Events  Department:  "We  be¬ 
lieve  in  giving  the  story  to  the 
public  while  it  is  happening 
and  where  it  is  happening;  not 
after  it’s  over.” 


Salute  to  Saluter 


WHILE  William  F.  Brooks.  NBC 
vicepresident  for  news,  special 
events  and  international  rela¬ 
tions,  was  officiating  at  the  sa¬ 
lute  to  AP’s  lOOth  anniversary 


Business  Notes 
UNDER  au^icious  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Philadelphia  ( Pa.) 
Bulletin  television  station, 
WCAU-TV,  began  regular  pro¬ 
gram  service  May  23  with  11 
hours  of  continuous  fare  and  i 
20-page  Sunday  supplement.  . . . 
President  Truman’s  selection  for 
successor  to  ultra-liberal  Clifford 
Durr  on  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  is  Mia 
Freida  B.  Hennock,  New  York 
City  lawyer  and  a  liberal  Demo¬ 
crat.  .  .  .  Canadian  Broadcastint 
System  will  permit  mention  m 
price  in  a  six-month  trial  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  1.  .  .  .  Rates  for 
KNBH,  Hollywood  video  station, 
next  Oct.  1  will  be  $500  per 
hour  for  time,  $750  per  hour  for 
studio  use,  and  $250  for  film. 


Price  Reduced! 

In  celebration  of  its  52nd  is¬ 
sue,  the  new  Morgan  Count) 
(Ga.)  News  reduced  its  subscrip- 
ton  price  from  $2  to  $1. 


Video's  New 
Vernacular 


“Bottom  Flare  and  Kick  call 
for  the  Gobo  to  kill  Bloom.’ 
says  Harold  Cabot  &  Co.,  and 
who  is  there  to  say  them  nayl 

That  challenge  to  war  is  the 
headline  in  an  ad  the  Cabot 
agency  ran  last  week  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Record.  Purpose 
was  to  show  that  television  has 
arrived,  as  signified  by  the  do 
velopment  of  its  own  argot,  and 
to  place  Cabot  on  record  as  an 
agency  alive  to  new  trends-a 
pioneer  in  New  England  televi¬ 
sion. 

Here’s  what  those  words 
mean :  Bottom  Flare — wash» 
out  detail  in  lower  part  of  pk  r 
ture;  Kick  —  reflection  f  r  o  o  f 
glossy  surface;  Gobo — reflector 
or  light  shield;  Bloom — overes 
posed  image.  Cabot’s  ad  also 
defines  a  score  of  other  common 
television  terms. 


Radio  editors  at  the  annual  convention  of  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  in  Los  Angeles:  Left  to  right,  Zuma  Palmer,  Hollywood 
Citizen-News;  Bill  Bird,  Pasadena  Independent;  Ken  White,  Denvti 
Post;  Neil  Morgan,  San  Diego  lournal;  Evelyn  Bigsby,  Radio  Lilt, 
and  Allen  Rich,  North  Hollywood  Valley  Times. 


he  was  the  recipient  of  congrat¬ 
ulations  on  winning  a  Syracuat 
University  award  “in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  persistent  pursuit  of  the 
truth,  constant  striving  toward 
perfection  in  its  swift  and  ac¬ 
curate  presentation,  and  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  the  oral  presentation  of 
worldwide  news.” 
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Home  Papers 
To  Be  Available 
lln  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia — For  the  benefit 
of  newspapermen  covering  the 
Loublican  and  Democratic  na¬ 
tional  conventions,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  will  establish 
«  fading  room  in  Convention 
HjU  where  newspapers  from 
home  cities  will  be  available. 

The  Bulletin  management  has 
received  encouragement  from 
scores  of  publishers,  declaring 
they  will  cooperate  in  sending 
issues  of  their  papers. 

Convention  officials  are  hail¬ 
ing  the  projected  reading  room 
as  a  fine  example  of  newspaper 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  Bulle¬ 
tin  management.  "At  previpus 
conventions.”  said  one  official, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for 
delegates  to  obtain  copies  of  any 
out-of-town  papers.  This  read¬ 
ing  room  will  be  a  godsend  to 
working  newspapermen  who  in 
turn  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
their  hometown  delegates.” 

E^orsements  in  similar  vein 
have  come  in  at  Bulletin  offices 
from  a  number  of  newspapers 
at  distant  points.  “We  think 
your  plan  for  a  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  room  in  Convention  Hall  for 
both  party  meetings  is  a  splen¬ 
did  one,”  wrote  Clarence  B.  Han¬ 
son,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 


Herald. 

William  H.  Johnson,  publish¬ 
er,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen, 
wrote:  "May  I  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation  in  seeing  that 
our  newsmen  and  delegates  are 
taken  care  of  in  this  excellent 
manner.” 

Harry  M.  Ayers,  publisher. 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  wrote:  "I 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
fine  gesture  you  have  made  by 
way  of  taking  care  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  who  will  attend  the 
conventions  in  your  city.” 

Bulletin  management  an¬ 
nounced  that  publishers  wishing 
to  send  copies  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  reading  room  should 
notify  the  Bulletin  at  once  if 
they  have  not  already  acted  in 
order  that  space  may  be  re¬ 
served.  Advance  notices  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Marv  T. 
O'Kane,  c/o  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia  5.  Pa. 

It  was  suggested  that  naoers 
in  distant  cites  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  should  use  air  mail  at  five 
cents  an  ounce  for  shipping.  Or- 


Picture  This  Power! 

Pictures  sell.  And  they  sell  harder 
when  they’re  slanted,  locally — right 
St  loyal  readers.  That’s  “Magazine” 
—the  new  Sunday  Sun  success. 
One  thousand-line  page,  printed  in 
beautiful  gravure.  Doing  a  great 
job  for  local  advertisers.  Can  do 
the  same  for  you. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


dinary  first-class  mail  will  be 
enough  for  overnight  shipment. 

From  Republican  National 
Committee  headquarters  here  in 
the  Bellevue  -  Stratford  Hotel 
came  announcement  this  week 
that  Mrs.  Worthington  Scranton, 
Republican  national  committee- 
woman,  will  be  hostess  to  125 
visiting  newspaperwomen  as¬ 
signed  to  the  convention  at  a 
party  in  rooms  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press  Association  at  Hotel 
Broadwood  on  June  19. 

■ 

PNPA  Ad  Session 
Program  Is  Set 

Lancasteb,  Pa. — The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers  Publishing 
Association  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence  will  take  place  here  June 
18  and  19,  with  the  Lancaster 
Newspapers  as  hosts.  C.  L. 
Fountain,  advertising  director  of 
the  Lancaster  Newspapers,  is 
chairman  of  the  PNPA  advertis¬ 
ing  committee. 

Speakers  will  include  William 
E.  Robinson,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Arthur  C. 
Horrocks,  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.;  John  A.  Logan, 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Food  Chains;  Alfred 
Stanford,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  McCracken,  Norristown 
Times-Herald. 

Five-minute  talks  on  advertis¬ 
ing  subjects  will  be  given  by 
Clarence  Smith,  Erie  Daily 
Times;  John  Schupp,  Lancaster 
Newspapers;  John  Wohlers, 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  and  J. 
I.  Maitland,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  M.  M.  Bartlebaugh, 
Wilkes-Barre  Record,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  panel. 

The  delegates  will  be  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  barbecue  supper  at 
the  home  of  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man,  copublisher  with  J.  H. 
Steinman  of  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers. 

"The  program  for  Saturday  in¬ 
cludes  a  panel  in  charge  of 
Richard  D.  Daley,  Erie  Times, 
with  Carl  Gillespie,  Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat,  as  moderator. 
The  panel  will  include  E.  A. 
Doepke,  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
News;  James  B.  Stevenson,  Ti¬ 
tusville  Herald;  Merle  C.  Os- 
trom,  Stroudsburg  Record;  W.  T. 
Dentzer,  Alliquippa  Times;  Gen. 
Charles  Curtis,  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle. 


AIR  works 
best,  whether 
you  feed 
paper  in  ROLLS 
or  ride  a 
Rolls-Royce. 
Write  for 
Brochure. 


Wood  Newqiaper  Machinery  Corp. 

.  Plainfield,  N.J. 

EzcMtiTe  Offkes:  SOI  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N  Y. 
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UNDREDS  of  enlhusiaatic  clients  is  cisar  ossurancs 
that  lor  you.  too.  there's  added  Classiiisd  profit 
in  Parish  &  Pickett  Service.  Five  reasons  why  sub¬ 
scribers  lavish  praise — 

1 — P&P  Service  provides  TESTED  sales-manuats.  copy- 
writing  courses,  etc.,  that  help  your  salesmen  sell 
more.  2 — P&P  is  known  lor  ORIGINAL  material:  sell- 
on-sight  campaigns,  business-pulling  mailing  pieces, 
sparkling  promotion.  3 — YOU  edit  P&P  Servicel  Mony 
special  requests  filled  monthly.  4 — P&P  Service  gives 
your  problems  PERSONALIZED  ATTENTION  at  no 
extra  lee.  Our  counsel  is  yours  as  part  of  your  REG¬ 
ULAR  P&P  Service.  5— P&P  Service  makes  you  more, 
octually  costs  you  less,  because  it's  the  COMPLETE 
Want  Ad  Service. 

See  why  bouquets  for  P&P  mean  more  Classified  busi¬ 
ness  for  YOU.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Publislteri,  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
The  Want  Ad  Service  That  Maket  You  More  Money 

DAILY  NEWS  TOWER  MIAMI  36.  FLA. 


j  Tell  me  how  P&P  Serv- 


Parish  &  Pickett 

Daily  News  Tower.  Miomi  36.  Fla. 


ice  will  help  me  build 
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new  business,  new 


j  profit,  greater  prestige. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography  Wears 
Dresses  Too,  Y’Know 

By  James  L.  CoUings 


STEP  ASIDE,  male  fellows — the 

Misses  Evelyn  and  Phyllis  are 
coming  through  the  door. 

Evelyn  P.  Straus,  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  is  31  and  lit¬ 
tle  and  likeable.  Phyllis 
Twachtman  is  27  and  lively  and 
lithesome.  She’s  with  the  New 
York  World  Telegram. 

They  are  the  only  women  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  moment  as  photo 
journalists  by  New  York  City 
newspapers.  ( The  News  has  had 
a  woman  before,  but  this  is  the 
Telegram’s  debut. ) 

Good,  both  of  them. 

Female  Day 

That’s  why  we  want  you  male 
fellows  should  go  hide  in  the 
darkroom.  Go  load  your  hold¬ 
ers.  This  is  Female  Day  on  the 
Photo  Page.  This  is  proof  pho¬ 
tography  doesn’t  always  wear 
a  suit. 

It  can  wear  a  dress.  It  can 
have  frills  and  wavy  hair  and 
makeup,  and  my  dear,  wherever 
did  you  get  that  exquisite  per¬ 
manent,  I  must  get  one. 

This  is  proof  women — two  of 
’em  anyway — can  climb  ladders, 
push  through  crowds,  dogtrot 
after  parades,  beat  ambulances, 
hustle  to  fires  in  this  town  as 
well  as  the  men. 

This  is — aw,  come  on  in  and 
close  the  door,  gals,  and  tell  the 
fellows  yourselves. 

Says  Phyllis,  “Some  people 
seem  to  think  it  strange  for  a 
gal  photographer  to  be  wander¬ 
ing  around  this  city  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  But,  really,  it’s  not.” 

Says  Evelyn,  “I  cover  every¬ 
thing  the  men  do — fires,  acci¬ 
dents,  murder,  court,  weather, 
ships.  The  only  resentment  1 
get  around  here  is  when  I’m  as- 


Evalyn  Straus 


signed  cheesecake  and  the  men 
have  to  cover  the  murders.” 

Brown  eyes  and  nice  lips  co¬ 
operated  on  a  smile.  “It’s  such 
wasted  effort!” 

Knew  From  Nothing 

The  one  thing  these  two  have 
in  common  is  that  back  around 
1940  neither  knew  a  shutter 
from  a  rangefinder.  They  were 
just  aspirants. 

Phyllis,  then,  was  writing  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  Greenwich  ( Co^. ) 
Time.  After  several  months  4nd 
several  pleadings,  she  switched 

% 


over  to  the  stint  of  reporter- 
photographer. 

“I  knew  nothing  about  photog¬ 
raphy  at  first.”  she  said.  “I  had 
never  developed  or  printed,  and 
I  was  carrying  around  a  Speed 
Graphic — and  using  a  Brownie. 


Phyllis  Twachtman 

“I  soon  got  the  idea  of  the 
Graphic.  I  learned  it  all  the 
hard  way,  believe  me.  The 
hard  way  and  the  long-hours 
way.” 

She  left  the  Time  in  1943  for 
a  commercial  studio  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1945,  she  traveled  to 
Guam,  Saipan  and  Honolulu  for 
the  Red  Cross  as  a  photographer; 
in  ’46.  she  was,  successively, 
baby  photographer,  feature  pho¬ 
tographer  and  loafer  on  the 
sands  of  Florida. 

While  in  sunhine  territory,  a 
friend  of  hers,  Harriet  Van 
Horne,  the  World  Telly’s  radio 
columnist  and  former  member 
of  the  Time,  told  her  there  was 
a  job  open  on  the  W-T. 

She's  In 

The  paper  was  going  to  try  a 
woman  photographer,  she  said. 
Phyllis  got  the  spot  after  a 
three-day  general  assignment 
test.  That  was  in  September  of 
’47. 

Since  then,  she  has  done  the 
photography  for  the  woman’s 
page — interior  decoration,  fash¬ 
ions,  features  for  young  women, 
food  pix  and  teenage  pix  and 
beauty  pix. 

“It  includes  everything,  this 
job,”  she  said.  “You  know, 
wedding  presents,  pictures  of 
glasses,  even  the  opera.  And,  of 
course,  society.” 

She  does  at  least  one  layout 
daily  and  several  single  shots. 
During  the  week,  she  takes 
about  30  pictures  that  are  used. 

And  Evelyn  at  that  time 
( 1940 )  was  in  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  the  News.  Before, 
she  had  been  advertising  space 
saleswoman,  research  inter- 
viewer,  freelance  publicist  and 
social  worker.  All  over  the 
city. 

Speak  for  Yourseli  Gal 

The  war  years  took  men,  left 
women. 

Here’s  where  my  friend  gets 


a  break,  said  Evelyn  to  herself. 
Her  friend  was  also  on  the  News. 
Evelyn  wanted  her  friend  to 
land  a  job  as  photographer. 

She  spoke  to  the  studio  man¬ 
ager.  Say,  she  said  to  him,  I 
have  a  girl  friend  who  might 
fit  in. 

The  manager  said  he’d  think  it 
over.  The  next  day  he  called 
Evelyn  to  his  desk.  “I’ve  been 
thinking  about  your  friend,”  he 
said,  “and  I’ve  decided  I  want 
you  instead.” 

For  the  next  year  and  a  half 
Evelyn  served  in  the  studio  as 
an  apprentice.  Graduated,  the 
apt  student  got  her  first  bite  of 
experience  covering  a  plane 
crash. 

“I  was  so  excited  about  seeing 
my  one  and  only  plane  crash 
after  living  for  14  years  in  the 
backyard  of  an  airport  that  I 
forgot  to  be  excited  about  being 
on  my  initial  assignment  and 
just  went  ahead  and  made  the 
picture.” 

’They  rated  page  one,  as  have 
others  of  hers.  She  has  won  a 
dozen  office  prizes. 

Hairy-Chest  Atmosphere 

Phyllis  and  Evelyn  admit  they 
were  a  little  worried  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  among  the  male  fellows 
in  the  beginning.  They  were 
mostly  amateurs  and  there  was 
the  hairy-chest  atmosphere — 
jokes  and  swearing. 

“But  1  was  well  received  and 
everybody  was  helpful,”  remem¬ 
bers  Evelyn.  “They  kidded  me, 
but  it  was  all  part  of  the  fun.” 

The  same  for  Phyllis. 

P.S. — All  jokes  ami  choice 
words  are  now  being  cleared  by 
the  League  of  Decency,  Local 
No.  9  and  Local  No.  10,  on  these 
two  papers. 

Get  That  Picturel 

THIS  is  an  Acme  story  about  an 

Acme  photographer  and  it 
shows  the  acme  of  something  or 
other. 

The  scene  is  Berlin,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  Al  Cocking,  and 
this  is  what  happened. 

Recently  there  was  a  plane 
cra.sh  in  that  city.  Al  was  first 
at  the  wreckage.  He  made  one 
picture,  sent  his  jeep  driver 
back  to  the  radiophoto  station 
with  the  negative,  then  comes 
the  Russians. 

They  said  what  they  usually 
say,  which  is  no.  No,  they  told 
Al,  you  can’t  take  any  shots. 
They  even  took  away  camera, 
holders  and  film. 

Then  comes  the  British.  They 
freed  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  jeep  had 
broken  down  on  its  trip  to  the 
station.  The  driver  hitchhiked, 
however,  and  soon  thereafter  the 
picture  was  radioed  to  this 
country. 

The  moral  of  this  tale?  You 
can’t  do  business  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Or  has  someone  else 
said  that? 

Photo  Solves  Mystery 

MORRIS  A.  ENGLE,  of  the 

Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  helped  police  with  a 
puzzler  several  weeks  ago. 

He  had  made  a  picture  of  a 
60-yeai-old  itinerant  who  was 
the  victim  of  a  hit-and-run 
driver.  The  photo  showed  the 
old  man  sitting  on  the  curb,  his 
leg  twisted  like  a  question  mark. 

EDITOR  & 


Who  had  hit  him,  then  kj 
him  there  like  that?  the  polk 
wanted  to  know.  They  didr; 
have  to  wait  long  for  an  answe 
for  the  day  following  publiq 
tion  of  the  picture  and  accoa 
panying  story  a  young  fellot 
surrendered  at  headquarters.  E; 
said  he  had  been  the  driver  d 
the  car. 

The  News  lifted  the  pictun 
from  page  eight,  blew  it  up  don 
ble  and  put  it  on  page  one,  with 
the  story  of  how  the  phototj 
rapher  had  “solved  an  accideBi 
mystery  for  Denver  police.”  1 

Mused  the  News,  “The  storjl 
of  the  photo  is  one  of  a  city,, 
with  overtones  of  anguish  asdi 
loneliness  in  the  eyes  of  a  littk! 
man  in  his  graying  years  who 
hoped  only  for  peace.” 

Hurry,  Hurry,  Hurry! 

THE  deadline  for  entries  in 

NPPA’s  “Best  Picture  of  My 
Life”  contest  is  standing  ri^t 
beside  you,  ready  to  step  on  your 
favorite  corn,  it’s  that  close.  It 
falls  on  June  1. 

Each  NPPA  member,  reports 
the  association,  can  submit  l< 
many  as  10  entries,  all  for  only 
one  dollar. 

So  airmail-special  deliveiy 
your  pictures  to  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Contest  and 
Exhibit,  City  Press  Bureau,  Con 
vention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

FOURTEEN  pictures  by  Chicago 

photographers  are  among  the  I 
100  outstanding  prints  from  the 
“News  Pictures  of  the  Year'  [ 
competition  and  exhibition,  > 
which  will  be  displayed  during 
June  in  the  Randolph  Street  ex¬ 
hibit  hall  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

Three  more  papers  joined 
Acme  s  telephoto  network  thii 
month.  The  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette,  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle  Tribune  and  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  ( Wis. )  Press  have  tied  into 
the  company’s  leased  wires. 

■ 

Book  Merchan<dising 
Described  in  Movie  , 

Chicago — Importance  of  newsj 
paper  literary  sections  in  thej 
merchandising  of  books  is 
demonstrated  in  a  two-reel  \ 
color  motion  picture,  “A  Bookl 
Goes  to  Market,”  which  was  pre  j 
sented  by  the  Chicago  Tribwu  j 
Magazine  of  Books  at  the  May  | 
18-21  convention  of  the  Amer  i 
ican  Booksellers’  Associatiot 
here. 

An  over-all  perspective  of  the 
present-day  book  industry  from 
manufacturing  to  ultimate  con 
sumer  sale  is  shown. 


Weeklies  Are  Urged 
To  Publish  Pictures 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Local  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  by  weekly  news¬ 
papers  was  urged  at  the  two-day 
spring  meeting  of  the  Westen 
New  York  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  here. 

C.  B.  Neblette,  head  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  photographic  technology  d*- 
partment,  suggested  employmfflt 
of  a  dual-purpose  photographer 
who  can  make  his  own  engrav¬ 
ings. 
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Critics  Meet 
Musicians  at 
Hartford  Forum 

gAKTFORD,  Conn.  —  More  than 
200  personalities  from  the  world 
of  music  and  music  criticism 
gathered  here  May  18  and  19,  at 
the  invitation  of  Francis  S.  Mur- 
phy,  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Times. 

The  occasion  was  the  first  an¬ 
nual  New  England  Music  Critics 
Symposium  and  Festival  of 
American  Miusic.  Its  purpose 
was  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
music  centralization  in  America 
and  to  offer  suggestions  where¬ 
by  the  critic  can  be  of  greater 
service  to  his  community. 

Divided  into  two  sessions,  the 
symposium  first  considered  “The 
Critic  and  the  Community,” 
with  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times,  as  mod¬ 
erator.  The  second  session,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Isadore  A.  Freed, 
composer,  discussed  “The  Critic 
a^  the  Composer.” 

Critics  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco,  who  voiced  opinions, 
included  Olin  Downes,  New 
fork  Times;  Jay  Rosenfeld, 
Pittsfield  ( Mass. )  Berkshire  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle;  Alfred  Frankenstein, 
5dn  Francisco  Chronicle;  Ray¬ 
mond  Morin,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram;  Dwight  Marvin,  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record,  and  Cyrus  Dur- 
gin,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Music  schools  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  William  Schtrman,  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music; 
Moshe  Paranov.  the  Julius  Hartt 
School  of  Music;  Herbert  A. 
France,  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  Joseph  S.  Daltry, 
Wesleyan  University. 

Composers  included  Geoffrey 
O'Hara,  Lazare  Saminsky,  Otto 
Luening,  Isadore  Freed,  Robert 
Doellner  and  Douglas  Moore. 

In  conjunction  with  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  symposium  pre¬ 
sented  varied  programs  featur¬ 
ing  the  works  of  contemporary 
American  composers.  Among 
these  was  an  opera,  “The  Prin¬ 
cess  and  the  'Vagabond.”  by  Isa¬ 
dore  Freed  and  Ruth  Sawyer,  a 
presentation  of  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Julius  Hartt 
School  of  Music.  On  the  same 
program,  Giano-Carlo  Menotti’s 
“The  Telephone”  served  as  a 
curtain-raiser. 

A  program  of  chamber  music, 
offering  of  the  Hartford  School 
of  Music,  was  a  second  item  in 
the  series  featuring  contempo¬ 
rary  composers,  and  a  chorus  of 
175  voices,  under  the  direction 
of  Herbert  A.  France,  in  a 
choral  concert  concluded  the 
musical  presentations. 

The  symposium  and  festival 
were  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Hartford  Times,  the  Composers- 
Authors  Guild  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  success,  its  far- 
reaching  effect  and  the  interest 
Mown  in  the  symposium,  the 
Times  plans  to  sponsor  a  similar 
forum  next  year,  and  indications 
me  that  the  paper  will  make  the 
symposium  a  yearly  affair. 

10-Pt.  Editorials 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
™rtot  is  now  setting  its  edi- 
f^ls  in  10-point,  after  using 
"•point  for  several  years. 


Enquirer  Bids 
Are  Inadequate 

Cincinnati — Roger  H.  Ferger, 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  returned  jubilant 
from  Washington  where  trustees 
of  the  paper  decided  not  to  sell 
it  because  bids  were  too  low. 

Ferger  said  the  Enquirer 
would  continue  indefinitely  with 
present  management  and  entire 
personnel. 

Daniel  W.  Bell,  president  of 
the  American  Security  and  Trust 
Co.,  Washington,  announced 
that  the  Trust  company,  as  trus¬ 
tee  under  the  will  of  John  R. 
McLean,  “received  no  bid  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  Newspaper  which  was 
considered  adequate.” 

Press  Is  Challenged 
By  Pressures — Stokes 

Minneapolis  —  The  American 
press  must  be  alert  to  current 
economic  and  governmental 
pressures  which  are  threatening 
the  nation’s  progress  and  chal¬ 
lenging  the  press  itself,  Thomas 
L.  Stokes,  Washington  columnist 
for  United  Features,  declared 
here  May  21. 

Stokes,  holder  of  a  Pulitzer 
prize  and  Clapper  award  and 
a  Washington  reporter  since 
1921,  delivered  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Memorial  Guild  Lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  Twin  Cities 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  in  honor  of  local 
guild  members  who  lost  their 
lives  in  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  journal¬ 
ism  school  director,  presided. 
Harold  Chucker,  Minneapolis 
Star,  president  of  the  'Twin 
Cities  Guild,  reviewed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  lectureship,  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1947. 

“The  newspaper  never  has 
had  a  field  of  larger  potential 
service  than  today,”  Stokes  said. 
“The  challenge  is  great.  The 
path  of  the  newspaperman  is 
cluttered  with  obstacles,  some 
of  them  vague  and  undefinable, 
created  out  of  the  emotions  and 
tensions  of  these  days,  mental 
and  spiritual  confusions  out  of 
which  there  seems  no  plainly 
marked  path.” 

Stokes  declared  there  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  “for  constant  alertness 
by  the  press  to  protect  itself 
from  threats  coming  from  the 
field  of  government.” 
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Progress  Report .... 
Chicken-of-Tamorrow 

Sixteen  thousand  chickens  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dewey  H.  Termohlen,  chief  of  the  poultry 
branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  “will  revolutionize  the  poultry  industry  within 
the  next  five  years,”  are  now  being  raised  in  special 
pens  at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Georgetown,  Delaware. 

These  forty  pens  are  stocked  with  birds  from  the 
nation's  top  breeders  chosen  through  two  years  of 
state  and  regional  competition  for  participation  in 
the  1948  finals  of  the  national  Chicken-of-Tomor- 
row  contest. 

Sponsored  by  A  &  P  and  conducted  by  a  national 
committee  consisting  of  leaders  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  and  representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  contest  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  $3,ooo,ooo,cxx)  poultry  industry  to  produce  a 
superior  meat-type  chicken. 

The  forty  finalists  from  26  states  have  each  pro¬ 
duced  birds  that  approach  the  specifications  set  up 
for  the  ideal  meat-type  bird  by  the  national  com¬ 
mittee. 

Each  finalist  sent  720  hatching  eggs  to  the  finals. 
These  were  placed  in  incubators  on  March  i  and 
25,000  hatched  out  on  March  21. 

Then,  wing-banded  and  the  identity  of  their 
breeder  concealed,  400  of  each  batch  were  placed  in 
separate  petis  where  they  will  be  raised  for  twelve 
weeks  under  identical  conditions  on  a  standard  feed 
formula  prepared  by  the  Feed  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Records  on  hachability,  mortality,  feathering  and 
feed  consumption  will  be  kept.  On  June  2i  the 
birds  will  be  dressed  and  on  June  24  the  winning 
birds  will  be  selected  by  a  committee  of  federal 
poultry  judges. 

To  the  breeder  of  the  top  flock,  this  contest  brings 
$5,000,  with  other  cash  awards  for  runners-up.  To 
the  poultry  industry  it  brings  a  more  economical 
and  more  marketable  bird  promising  greater  in¬ 
come  for  poultry  raisers.  To  the  consuming  public 
it  brings  the  prospect  of  even  finer,  meatier  chickens. 
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Hoosier  GOP  Editors 
Buck  Party  Leaders 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AKRON,  Ind. — Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  Editorial  Association 
meinbers  are  scheduled  for  a 
head-on  collision  with  Hoosier 
GOP  leaders  in  an  intra-party 
political  fight  to  keep  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  William  Jenner  in  Congress 
and  not  allow  him  to  run  for 
governor  of  Indiana. 

Showdown  of  the  political 
influence  of  Republican  editors 
vs.  party  bigwigs  will  come  at 
the  state  convention  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  in  June.  Meanwhile,  the 
IREA  is  on  record  against  Sen¬ 
ator  Jenner,  Gov.  Ralph  F. 
Gates  and  several  other  promi¬ 
nent  Republicans  in  Indiana  as 
a  result  of  strongly-worded  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  last  February. 

Billings  Leads  Campaign 

Spearheading  the  IREA  drive 
to  “stop  Jenner”  is  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  president,  Claude  BiLings, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Akron  News,  former 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committee,  and  for 
years  secretary  of  IREA,  now  in 
its  71st  year  as  an  influence  in 
Hoosier  GOP  affairs, 

Billings,  who  is  a  shirt-sleeve 
editor,  has  taken  the  leadership 
in  the  campaign  to  make  the 
IREA  resolution  stick.  He 
hasn’t  forgotten  he  was  ousted 
from  his  job  as  secretary  of  the 
state  committee  two  years  ago. 
He  keeps  busy  running  his 
paper  and  a  farm,  and  "sending 
telegrams  to  our  Junior  Sen¬ 
ator,”  he  explained  to  a  visitor. 

“The  politicians  in  our  state 
have  pushed  our  association 
around  a  lot  during  the  past 
few  years,”  said  Billings.  "The 
boys  are  mad  about  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  are  setting  out  to  stop 
it.  We  took  on  the  toughest 
job  as  a  starter.  If  we  win  this 
one  the  rest  will  be  easy.  If  we 
don’t,  we  won’t  be  any  the 
worse  for  our  try.” 

Resolution  Rebukes  Leaders 

All  of  this  sounds  like  an  old- 
fashioned  political  battle,  and 
it  is,  but  the  unique  thing  about 
it  is  that  IREA  has  over  the 
years  followed  a  policy  of  not 
assuming  a  dictatorial  position. 
Members  of  the  association  were 
aware  of  this  when  they  adopted 
the  February  resolution,  which 
stated  in  part: 

“We,  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Republican  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  are  proud  of  a  record 
of  loyalty  and  service  to  the 
Republican  Party  over  a  period 
of  almost  75  years.  As  poli¬ 
ticians  and  office  holders  come 
and  go  in  successive  campaigns, 
the  Republican  editors  carry  on. 
They  serve  as  their  party’s  con¬ 
science.  If  the  party  leaders  are 
pursuing  a  course  detrimental 
to  die  best  interests  of  the  party, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  liters  to 
remind  those  leaders  of  their  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  party;  otherwise 
the  voters  will  turn  the  state 
government  over  to  the  opposi¬ 
tion. 

“Of  course  we  expect  to  be 
accused  of  wrecking  our  party. 
Nevertheless  we  ^ould  hold 


ourselves  equally  guilty  with 
them  if  we  ignored  those  things 
that  recent  press  dispatches  have 
been  hinting  at,  such  as  deals 
that  have  been  made  and  the 
threats  of  reprisals;  we  repeat 
we  would  be  equally  guilty  if 
we  did  not  expose  them.  Possi¬ 
bility  of  a  libel  suit  is  a  limit¬ 
ing  factor,  but  libel  suits  in  In¬ 
diana  are  a  dime  a  dozen. 

'Not  Ducking  Now' 

“In  years  past  our  association 
has  never  ducked  a  challenge. 
We  are  not  ducking  now.  This 
is  no  time  for  political  plati¬ 
tudes.  The  situation  demands  a 
set  of  rugged  resolutions,  there¬ 
fore,  so  help  us,  we  have  the 
guts  to  resolve”: 

1.  That  Senator  Jenner  should 
remain  In  Washington  the  full 
six  years  of  his  term  and  re¬ 
nounce  any  desire  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  governor. 

2.  That  Governor  Gates  carry 
out  his  announced  intention  to 
resign  as  national  committee¬ 
man. 

3.  That  IREA  denounces  “the 
under-cover  influence  in  our 
party  by  Robert  W.  Lyons,” 
Washington  attorney,  and  calls 
upon  Republican  central  organ¬ 
izations,  public  offlcia'iS  and  can¬ 
didates  to  “likewise  denounce 
his  control  or  support.” 

4.  That  IREA  denounces  the 
manner  in  which  the  central 
committee  and  former  state 
chairman,  John  Lauer,  and  the 
incumbent  state  chairman,  Clark 
Springer,  “dictated  slates  of 
candidates  in  the  last  two  con¬ 
ventions  and  shoved  them  down 
the  throat  of  our  party.” 

Adopted  40  to  1 

The  IREA  resolution  was 
adopted  in  executive  session  at 
Indianapolis  by  a  vote  of  40  to 
1.  The  lone  dissenter  was  Leo 
Kinman,  Shelbyville  publisher, 
a  former  campaign  manager  for 
Jenner.  Voting  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  former  U.  S.  Senator 
Raymond  E.  Wiliis,  Angola  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  was  dropp^  at  the 
last  state  convention  in  favor 
of  Jenner,  although  many  edi¬ 
tors  were  sympathetic  to  Willis, 
who  had  previously  bucked  the 
state  organization,  with  help  of 
the  editors,  to  win  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  to  be  elected  over  Sen¬ 
ator  Minton  in  1940. 

At  the  time  the  resolution 
was  adopted,  Hoosier  political 
observers  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  on  possible  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  outspoken  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  editors’  action  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  healthy 
sign,  but  some  feared  the  ac¬ 
tion  might  split  the  party. 
Others,  opposed  to  the  policy, 
predicted  that  the  all-embracing 
character  of  the  resolution 
would  solidify  Jenner  forces. 

Important  Republican  papers 
throughout  the  state  are  united 
in  their  effort  to  keep  Senator 
Jenner  in  Washington  and  out 
of  the  governor’s  office,  even 
though  such  action  may  cause 
Indiana  to  go  Democratic  this 
fall,  it  was  pointed  out. 


‘‘Republican  editors  feel  that 
Jenner  made  a  contract  with  the 
people  of  Indiana  and  should 
keep  it  in  good  faith,”  said 
Billings.  “A  few  papers  have 
pulled  away,  but  not  enough  to 
make  any  noticeable  dent  in  the 
united  front.” 

The  association’s  position  in 
the  political  fight  is  weakened 
somewhat  in  that  IREA  does  not 
have  a  candidate  to  push  in 
place  of  Jenner.  Nor  is  any 
effort  being  made  to  unite  ed¬ 
itors  on  one  man. 

Deny  Being  Dictotorial 

“That  we  feel,  is  a  personal 
matter,  and  would  set  us  up  as 
dictators,”  explained  Billings. 
“We  are  not  attempting  to  be 
dictatorial  in  this  matter.  We 
feel  that  our  position  is  right 
and  practical,  and  that  it  wou.d 
be  hard  to  explain  to  our  read¬ 
ers  why  a  senator  would  want 
to  step  down  to  be  bovernor. 

“We  further  feel  that  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  to  go  to  our  people, 
as  we  did  two  years  ago,  with 
the  story  that  a  young  man 
wants  to  replace  an  old  man 
as  United  States  Senator,  and 
now  come  again  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  not  happy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  wants  to  come  home 
to  be  governor.” 

Billings  also  pointed  out  that 
Jenner  was  GOP  state  chairman 
when  the  beer  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  came  under  Republican 
control.  “This  gives  him  a  pow¬ 
erful  force  in  the  state  to  or¬ 
ganize  delegates  and  control 
conventions,”  asserted  Billings. 
“Many  editors  feel  that  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  party  should  not 
have  control  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  name  candidates.” 

To  fully  appreciate  the  edi¬ 
torial  battle  IREA  members 
have  taken  on  to  themselves, 
an  outsider  must  understand 
that  Indiana  is  unique  in  that 
every  man,  woman  and  child  is 
nourished  on  politics  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  and  eats  it 
as  a  main  course  for  every  meal 
each  day. 

Lyons  Denies  Influence 

Under  Indiana  law,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  cannot  succeed  himself,  so 
a  Republican  candidate  will  be 
named  to  succeed  Gates.  There 
are  three  avowed  GOP  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  office. 

Meanwhile,  Lyons,  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney,  has  told  reporters 
that  he  spends  so  little  time  in 
Indiana  that  it  would  be  “im¬ 
possible  to  take  any  effective 
part  in  state  politics.” 

Replying  to  the  IREA  resolu¬ 
tion  deploring  what  it  termed 
Lyons’  “under  cover  influence,” 
he  said:  “I  haven’t  any  com¬ 
ment  except  amusement.”  He 
denied  “definitely  and  emphat¬ 
ically”  that  he  is  taking  any 
part  in  promoting  Jenner  for 
governor  “or  any  other  office.” 

That  the  Indianapolis  reso¬ 
lution  was  not  just  “political 
oratory,”  but  one  of  the  most 
important  actions  taken  by  the 
association,  is  the  fact  that  Re¬ 
publican  editors  throughout  the 
state  have  come  out  ^itorialiy 
against  Jenner  becoming  a  can¬ 
didate  for  governor  and  vacat¬ 
ing  his  senate  seat.  The  IREA 
originally  had  been  expected  to 
instruct  the  senator  to  stay  in 
Washington  in  a  mild  resolu¬ 
tion  which  would  not  even 
name  him. 
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Page  of  Letters  ni 
Shows  Reaction)  ^ 
To  Editorial  |  ^ 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — A  concrete  j  I  KNl 
example  of  the  way  a  free  pres  Mo: 
works  was  furnished  May  24  by  eondi 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record, :  worki 
when  a  full  page  was  devoted  to  i  tions 
letters  from  readers  protesting  ■  comp 
or  approving  an  editorial.  sancti 

Signed  by  John  Borg,  publish-  l  ^ 
er  of  the  Record,  the  ^itoriil  |  tuous 
was  titled:  “Is  American  Jewry 
a  Religion  or  a  Nation?”  and  '  ^ 

stated,  in  part:  psy“ 

“It  seems  to  this  American 
that  with  the  founding  of  the  -we 
state  of  Israel  all  our  citizens 
of  Jewish  ancestry  or  religious  ^ric 
belief  must  now  declare  them-  gg  h 
selves  minority  religionists,  en-  -nii  i 

titled  to  constitutional  protec-  i 

tion  and  freedom  as  such,  or  gygnt 
Jewish  nationalists  with  a  di-  jgpor 
vided  allegiance  between  the  ^yprlc 

United  States  and  Israel.  jnj  s 

“If  they  are  the  former,  every  ship, 
resource  at  the  writer’s  com-  gome 
mand  will  fight  to  the  death  to  that 
protect  such  civic  rights;  but  if  also 
they  claim  to  be  national  hyphe-  on  ff 
nates,  he  must  as  ari  American  tratir 
repudiate  such  a  divided  allegi-  Dece 

ance  to  this  land  of  religioig  forth 

freedom.  .  .  .”  what 

Within  two  days,  lettars-to-the-  have 

editor  increased  from  three  or  Ge* 

four  a  day  to  15  or  20  and  were  .  his  n 
augmented  by  telegrams.  I  by  i 

“Believing  as  we  do,”  said  Gran 

Donald  Borg,  editor  of  the  Rec-  [  thouf 
ord,  “that  our  readers  have  the  Athe; 
right  In  the  ‘Voice  of  the  People' 
to  disagree,  however  violently 
or  erroneously,  with  any  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  in  our  editorial 
columns,  we  decided  to  print  as 
many  of  these  letters  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

In  all,  29  letters  were  printed 
on  Monday.  Nine  approved 
Borg’s  editorial:  20  did  not.  That 
they  were  not  edited  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  excerpt; 

“I  want  to  say  to  John  Borg  that 
his  little  editorial  ...  is  one  of 
the  most  distasteful  bits  of 
printed  tripe  I  have  read  in  a 
long  time.  .  .  . 

“I  want  to  say  to  John  Borg 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  be  i 
stupid,  but  he  has  no  right  to  I 
labor  the  point.  ...”  | 

Advertising  cancellations  were 
included  in  two  letters  and 
cancellations  in  others. 

The  page-one  lead  story  fcr 
the  day  featured  an  attack  m 
Borg  by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Vi^. 
president  of  the  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Congress,  who  demand'ed 
that  the  House  Committee  op 
Un-American  Activities  ihvesti-  j 
gate  Borg.  ' 

Also  on  page  one  was-  a  story 
on  the  policy  of  the  American  j 
Council  for  Judaism  regarding  i 
Israel.  On  page  three,  Borgr  j 
editorial  was  reprinted  next  to  i 
the  text  of  the  CounciPs  state  3 
ment.  j! 

According  to  Borg,  only  one 
advertising  accouirt  has 
cancelled.  It  paid, a  total  of  $1" 
in  the  last  12  months. 

Circulation  for  Monday,  May 
17 — the  day  before  the  editwu' 
appeared — was  43,551, 

stated.  For  Monday,  May  24,  it 
was  43,545,  he-.-said. 
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Our  Debt  to  George  Polk 

I  knew  George  Polk  in  Athens. 

More  important,  I  knew  the 
conditions  under  which  he 
work^.  I  think  those  condi¬ 
tions  concern  everybody  from 
composing  room  to  publisher’s 
sanctum  and  their  counterparts 
in  all  media.  For  the  tempes¬ 
tuous  climate  of  opinion,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Greece,  contains  all  the 
psychological  elements  of  mur¬ 
der. 

George  Polk  was  an  extremely 
able  man,  conscientiously  pre¬ 
paring  himself  to  report  the 
world  to  his  fellow  Americans. 
He  had  worked  in  the  Orient 
and  the  Middle  East.  He  told 
me  in  Athens  that  he  wanted 
eventually  to  alternate  foreign 
reporting  from  all  areas  of  the 
world  with  university  teaching 
and  study.  The  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship,  which  he  was  soon  to  have 
come  home  for,  would  have  put 
that  plan  into  operation.  Polk 
also  had  a  book  in  preparation 
on  the  Middle  East.  His  pene¬ 
trating  article  on  Greece  in  last 
December  Harper’s  and  his 
forthright  broadcasts  indicate 
what  an  eye-opener  it  would 
have  been. 

George  Polk  did  not  prepare 
his  newscasts  and  build  his  files 
by  pitching  his  tent  in  the 
Grande  Bretagne  bar,  even 
though  it  is  the  swankiest  in 
Athens  and  a  favored  spot  for 


“news”  gathering.  The  left  press, 
which  still  existed  when  I  was 
there,  named  the  GB  bar  as  the 
operating  area  for  unsavory  gov¬ 
ernment  agents  to  give  capitalist 
correspondents  fascist  explana¬ 
tions  of  events  in  Greece.  The 
extreme  right  press  held  that  the 
GB  is  where  the  Left  provides 
foreign  newsmen  with  curva¬ 
ceous  sources  as  attainable  as 
their  “news.” 

Here  in  the  United  States  this 
sort  of  thing  sounds  too  Holly- 
woodian  to  be  true.  But  I  read 
these  charges  in  the  Athens 
press.  Furthermore  the  foreign 
correspondent  is  watched — by 
Dolice.  by  left  and  right  agents, 
sometimes  by  his  own  embassy 
or  by  the  Greek  government.  I 
watched  one  correspondent 
sauirm  through  the  experience 
of  having  a  government  com- 
’^unioue  deny  the  facts  he  had 
filed  to  the  London  Times. 

The  right-wing  press  of 
Athens  is  historionically  jittery 
on  anv  subject,  but  when  it  has 
a  foreign  correspondent  to  attack 
it  outdoes  itself.  Men  who  crit¬ 
icize  the  government  are  called 
allied  of  the  rebels  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  accused  of  tak¬ 
ing  their  instructions  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Their  expulsion  or  future 
exclusion  is  demanded.  In  the 
midst  of  a  civil  war  in  a  country 
with  a  tradition  of  vendetta  vio¬ 
lence  such  hysteria  is  incitement 
to  further  violence. 

Since  our  government  has  pro¬ 


claimed  Greece  a  democracy  we 
naturally  tend  to  think  of  it  as 
being  comparable  to  our  own. 
It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Greek  newsmen  have 
little  experience  in  the  patterns 
of  a  free  press.  Greece’s  pre¬ 
war  government  was  the  Me- 
taxas  dictatorship.  Only  the 
veteran  reporter  can  remember 
getting  anything  more  than  a 
handout  in  his  search  for  news. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  the  blunt 
direct  questions  of  American 
correspondents  immediately 
arouse  suspicion  and  resent¬ 
ment.  And  George  Polk  was  a 
corresDondent  who  carried  his 
pointed  questions  to  government 
ministers’  offices  and  to  com¬ 
munist  hideouts. 

Polk  called  communist  leader 
Zachariades  a  brilliant  adminis¬ 
trator,  reporting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Greek  communist 
appeal  was  as  thoroughly  dis¬ 
honest  as  it  has  been  elsewhere. 
He  discovered  and  told  stories 
of  government  mal  administra¬ 
tion.  yet  he  didn’t  question, 
either  in  personal  or  public 
comment,  the  necessity  for  U.  S. 
support  of  Greek  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  simply  believed  as 
does  any  professional  newsman, 
that  Americans  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  of  their  country’s 
foreign  policy  in  operation. 

I  make  no  pretense  of  know¬ 
ing  under  what  circumstances 
George  Polk  was  killed.  ’The 
Greek  police  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  exclude  the 
possibility  of  right  wingers  hav¬ 
ing  done  it.  M^oever  did  it — 
and  perhaps  we  will  never  know 
the  truth — the  fact  remains  that 
this  was  a  political  murder  of  a 


reporter  at  work  under  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  the  victim, 
like  a  soldier,  of  a  battlefield 
bullet.  He  was  the  victim  of  a 
particular  bullet  aimed  at  him 
because  of  what  he  represented, 
a  search  for  truth. 

I  feel  therefore  that  Polk’s 
profession  must  strive  to  pay  its 
debt  to  him  by  trying  to  protect 
his  colleagues.  The  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America  is  pre¬ 
paring  action  along  these  lines. 
A  united  voice  from  the  indus¬ 
try  is  needed  now  to  make  the 
only  profit  death  in  battle  yields 
— progress  for  those  who  live. 

One  of  the  difficulties  reported 
from  the  recent  United  Nations 
conference  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  Geneva  was  that  only 
the  journalists  were  organized 
to  implement  its  ideals.  A 
united  voice  might  move  our 
government  to  make  it  clear  to 
all  recipients  of  our  aid  that  it 
expect  American  reporters  to 
file  frgely  what  they  find, 
whether  the  facts  reported  are 
critical  of  the  current  regime  or 
not. 

’The  recipients  of  financial  and 
military  support  from  us  should 
not  expect  to  be  free  from  criti¬ 
cism  by  American  correspon¬ 
dents.  Rather,  they  should  ex¬ 
pect  more  of  the  analytical  prob¬ 
ing  by  men  like  Polk. 

These  ideas  on  the  workings 
of  the  free  press  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels,  through  our  information 
services  and  in  United  Nations 
conferences  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Arthur  Fletcher, 
Great  Neck,  L.  I. 


Qualifications  Of  Colonial  Wives 


•  Colonial  women  should  be  able  “to 
look  after  the  garden  and  the  cattle 
.  .  .  make  malt,  brew  the  ale  ” 

So  wrote  Johan  Rising,  Governor  of 
New  Sweden  (parts  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware),  back  in 
1653,  in  asking  a  Swedish  official’s  aid 
in  finding  himself  a  wife. 

For  homemaking  counted  as  the 
prime  essential  among  a  wife’s  attrib¬ 
utes  in  those  rugged,  pioneer  days.  And 
brewing  was  an  adjunct  of  any  well- 


maintained  domestic  establishment 
—essential  to  good  social  welfare. 

Significantly,  nearly  every  colonial 
leader  encouraged  brewing  of  beer  and 
ale  for  their  beneficial  effect  on  morale 
and  on  temperance  as  well  as  a  part  of 
the  people’s  daily  diet. 

Today,  too,  forward-looking  Ameri¬ 
cans  regard  beer  and  ale  as  beverages 
of  moderation,  and  brewing  as  a  valu¬ 
able  asset  to  the  nation’s  social  and 
economic  well-being. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 


21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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DeKalb  Daily 
Makes  Bikes 


Safe  for  Kids 


De  Kalb,  Ill. — Over  a  thousand 
bicycle  riders  in  the  city  of  De 
Kalb,  have  been  given  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Scotchlite  for  twilight 
or  night  riding  through  the  De 
Kalb  Daily  Chronicle. 

A  program  that  entailed  visits 
to  the  four  grade  schools  of  the 
city  system,  one  parochial  school 
and  De  Kalb  Township  High 
School  was  completed  recently 
and  a  follow-up  program  is  now 
in  full  swing  through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  De  Kalb  fire  de¬ 
partment. 

Gilbert  Andersen,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
handled  the  program  through 
the  school  system  and  the  De 
Kalb  police  department.  A  day 
was  spent  at  each  of  the  schools. 

Students  were  dismissed  at 
2:30  p.m.  and  City  Police  Of¬ 
ficer  Harold  Rowe,  who  special¬ 
izes  in  the  problems  of  children 
would  give  a  five  minute  in¬ 
structive  talk  on  safe  bike  riding 
habits.  Andersen  would  follow 
for  the  Chronicle  with  a  brief 
explanation  of  what  Scotchlite 
was,  how  it  worked  and  pointed 
out  that  it  did  not  constitute 
permission  to  ride  at  night. 

Each  bike  rider  was  put 
through  a  safety  lane  by  the  De 
Kalb  police  and  gave  proof  that 
they  knew  the  proper  use  of 
the  hand  signals  and  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  “stop”  sign.  After  that 
a  crew  of  five  from  the  Chroni¬ 
cle.  assisted  by  10  picked  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  high  school,  pro¬ 
vided  each  day  by  school  author¬ 
ities.  would  apply  Scotchlite  to 
the  handlebars,  front  forks  and 
rear  fenders  of  the  bikes. 


Records  Dusted  Wi 
As  Oregonian  Wi 
Starts  Moving  Ph( 


L.  A.  the  Hub  of  The  World 

Three  former  artists  of  the  old  New  York  World  got  together  and 
swapped  reminiscences  recently  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  three  were  Rollin  Kirby,  Clyde  (Vic)  Forsythe  and  Charles 
H.  Owens  grouped,  left  to  right,  around  Bruce  Russell,  Times  car¬ 
toonist.  Owens  joined  the  World  in  1906,  Forsythe  in  1910  and 
Kirby  in  1913.  Owens  is  now  senior  member  of  the  Times  art  staff. 


Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon- 
fan,  which  has  published  daih 
and  Sunday  since  1850,  will 

start  moving  its  business  de-  ™ 

partments  into  its  new  block 
square  building  in  a  few  weekr 
It  is  planned  to  complete  the  *  - 
moving  by  July.  Ch‘.  r 

The  new  building  containi 
217,800  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  400,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  in  the  pressroom  will  be  ! 
completely  changed  every  12  Schoo 
minutes.  Air  coming  in  will  ’^““1 

be  washed,  dried,  tempered  and  P™*-  ^ 
re-humidified  to  meet  ideal  ' 

printing  conditions. 

Some  30,000  feet  of  Vh-inch 
copper  tubing  is  used  in  the  A®® 
heating  system  which  has  radi-  Wi 
ant  heating  panels  in  walls  and  i  fe 
ceilings  embedded  in  plaster. 

Fully  automatic,  the  reverse 
cycle  refrigeration  system  used  fmi 
to  heat  and  cool  the  Oregonian  j 
building  will  maintain  summe 
temperatures  at  levels  of  about  *j, 
78  degrees  and  winter  of  71 
Double-pane  windows  have  been  »_ 
installed  which  are  sealed 
against  opening.  ^  , 

T^is  is  the  first  move  for  the 


Tape  for  Taycees 

OSKALOOSA.  la.  —  One  good 

turn  deserving  another,  the 
Oskaloosa  Daily  Herald  helped 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  here  to  put  Scotchlite 
tape  on  about  2,000  bicycles 
here. 

As  part  of  its  safety  program, 
the  Junior  businessmen  have 
been  soliciting  signature  ads  to 
run  in  the  Herald.  More  than 
17,000  lines  of  such  copy,  stress¬ 
ing  safety  messages,  have  been 
sold  by  the  Jaycees. 

But  when  the  Jaycees  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  the  safety  tape  on 
bikes,  they  didn’t  have  any 
funds  to  do  the  job,  so  the  Her¬ 
ald  bought  $150  worth  of  the 
tape  and  started  off  the  program 
by  applying  some  to  carriers’ 
bikes.  All  bicycles  in  town 
were  equipped  within  a  week. 


Rising  Costs  Halt 
Daily  Color  Comics 

Newark,  N  J. — An  experiment 
in  daily  color  comics  ended  here 
this  week  as  the  Star-Ledger  an¬ 
nounced  that  most  factors  dic¬ 
tated  their  elimination. 

The  paper  explained: 

“The  Star-Ledger  set  out  in 
November  of  1946  on  a  unique 
publishing  experiment  —  comics 
in  color  every  day.  Because  of 
the  high  cost  of  the  printing 
process,  we  limited  the  comics- 
in-color  to  but  a  few  of  our  late 
evening  editions. 

“Now  we  find  that  these  costs, 
including  labor  and  materials, 
have  risen  far  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations.  We  regret  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  must  announce  the 
suspension  of  the  daily  comics- 
in-color.  In  this  connection,  we 
are  revising  our  editions,  elimi¬ 
nating  a  few  of  the  later  eve¬ 
ning  editions.” 


New  Group  Planned 
To  Fight  Censorship 


Weeklies  Merged 


Morehead  City,  N.  C. — Car¬ 
teret  Publishing  Co.  has  merged 
the  Beaufort  News  and  Ttrin 
City  Times  of  Morehead  City. 
The  News-Times  will  publish 
each  Tuesday  and  Friday. 


Close  Appointed 


San  Francisco  —  George  D. 
Close,  Inc.,  has  been  nam^  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Marin  Journal, 


AAAA  Reorganizes 
Standing  Conunittees 

National  standing  committees 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  have  been 
reorganized  under  a  plan  that 
reduces  the  number  from  17  to 
12  and  gives  more  attention  to 
problems  in  certain  fields. 

Membership  of  the  committee 
on  agency  administration  was 
announced  this  week.  It  will 
deal  with  problems  of  agency 
management,  agency  practice, 
client-agency  business  relations, 
agency  finance,  etc. 

Chairman  is  Arthur  Cobb,  Jr., 
vicepresident  of  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Shenfield,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Vice-chairman  is  Walter  Buchen, 
president  of  the  Buchen  Co., 
Chicago. 

Secretary  of  the  committee  is 
Richard  Turnburn,  AAAA  vice- 
president. 


Plans  to  establish  a  nation¬ 
wide  organization  to  fight  cen¬ 
sorship  were  discussed  informal¬ 
ly  May  21  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City  called  by  the  National 
Council  on  Freedom  from  Cen¬ 
sorship,  an  affiliate  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Fifty  representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  groups,  including  Authors 
League,  Artists  Equity,  Motion 
Picture  Association,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  agreed  that  a  formal 
meeting  of  all  interested  parties 
should  be  held  in  June  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  functioning  body. 
Roger  N.  Baldwin,  director  of 
ACEU,  offered  facilities  of  his 
organization  to  any  new  body 
that  may  be  set  up. 

Elmer  Rice,  chairman  of  the 
National  Council,  presided  at 
the  meeting.  Among  others  who 
addressed  the  meeting  were 
Morris  Ernst,  ACEU  counsel, 
and  Archibald  MacLeish.  The 
meeting  discussed  censorship  al¬ 
legedly  resulting  from  monopo¬ 
listic  controls,  particularly  in 
the  radio  and  motion  picture 
fields,  and  resulting  from  pres¬ 
sure  groups.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  the  present  agencies 
interested  in  the  problem  should 
combine  for  the  common  pur¬ 
pose  of  combatting  all  censor¬ 
ship. 


xiic»i.dxicvi  wiiACiA  ox  c  ocaicu  iwy  > 

against  opening.  ^  , 

’I^is  is  the  first  move  for  the  i® 
paper  since  1892  when  it  went  vi 
into  its  building  on  Sixth  and 
Alder,  the  “finest  newspaper 
building  west  of  the  Rockies"  jv  “ 
at  that  time  ...  50  years  ago.  ul”,' 

In  the  current  move,  old  rec-  r  5 
ords  are  being  gone  over  with  Uj”" 
a  vacuum  cleaner  to  remove  the  '"-ruf 
dust.  In  an  old  “Excelsior”  ‘ 
ledger,  dated  1881,  some  inter¬ 
esting  entries  were  found: 

$6.25  wage  paid  a  Chinaman  . . 
for  digging  a  basement  which 
took  him  five  days;  $4.50  for 
sprinkling  Washington  Street  to  . 
lay  the  dust  so  it  would  not  in- 1  Certi 
terfere  with  printing  the  paper;  fcrantei 
$14.50  for  cleaning  Smith’s  T 

wharf  ( the  Oregonian  was  lo- ! _ 

cated  on  the  riverfront  in  those  T 
days ) ;  $4.50  for  purchase  of  q 
nails  to  repair  sidewalk,  and  $20  fmis  B, 
contribution  for  Fourth  of  July  r  "i 
celebration. 

These  old  records  are  being  |;„j| 
preserved  for  the  1950  celebra-  iFred  c 
tion  of  the  Oregonian’s  100th  Ch 
anniversary.  E.™™':, 


Newspaper's  Push 
Expands  Toy  Mission 


Oertel  Goes  to  Ohio 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — William  J. 
Oertel,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association  and  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  has 
been  named  assistant  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  July  1. 


Pittsburgh — The  story  of  how 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
teamed  up  with  the  local  Opti¬ 
mist  Club  to  make  it  a  meifl 
Christmas  for  25.000  underpriw 
leged  children  was  translate! 
into  legalese  last  week  when  the 
Bond  Memorial  Toy  Mission  re¬ 
leased  its  annual  audit.  I 
A  solo  project  of  the  Optinulj 
for  seven  years,  the  Toy  Missi* 
had  its  biggest  year  in  1947  whM 
the  Post-Gazette  backed  it  wiW 
its  then  new  Good  Fellows  funi 
In  the  month-long,  pre-ChristnH 
campaign  carried  on  in  the  page 
of  the  Post-(jazette,  7.632  readej 
contributed  $12,331.56,  accordinf 
to  the  audit.  ’ 

Most  of  the  money  was  spent 
for  toys.  Some  of  it  went  f« 
candy,  tobacco  and  games  whidij 
were  sent  to  homes  and  institu-l 
tions.  I 
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Winn  of  Peoria 
Wins  Inland's 
Photo  Contest 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporter  -  photog¬ 
raphers  won  39  awards  in  the 
8th  annual  news  picture  contest, 
sponsored  for  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  by  the  North- 
Aestern  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  national  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity.  The  awards 
were  presented  at  the  Inland’s 
Spring  Meeting  here  May  25  by 
Prof.  Floyd  Arpan,  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  faculty. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
Prof.  Arpan,  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg.  Chicago  editor  of  Editor  & 
PiBLisHER,  and  Charles  Payne, 
central  division  manager  of 
.Acme  News  Pictures. 

Winn  Gets  Meyer  Award 

A  feature  picture  “Ooooh  Sis¬ 
ter!"  entered  by  Ralph  Winn, 
photographer  for  the  Peoria 
unL)  Star,  was  awarded  the 
John  L.  Meyer  plaque  which  is 
the  grand  award  for  the  best  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  contest.  Winn  also 
was  awarded  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  trophy  for  the  best  picture 
by  a  photographer  on  newspa¬ 
pers  of  under  50,000.  The  picture 
showed  a  nun  ice  skating  with 
two  girls. 

Best  picture  submitted  by  a 
photographer  in  the  over-50,000 
iclass  was  “Ten  Seconds  Before 
Bhe  Leaped  to  Death,”  taken  by 
(John  Arabinko,  Chicago  Sun 
yimes. 

The  aw^rd  for  the  best  picture 
taken  by  a  combination  reporter- 
photographer  regardless  of  cir¬ 
culation  was  given  to  Ken  Ol- 
stinski.  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald.  for  “Holocaust.” 

Large  Daily  Winners 

Certificates  of  award  were 
granted  to  full  time  photog¬ 
rapher.*;  on  newspapers  with  over 
50.000  circulation  as  follows. 

Spot  News  Picture.s:  first,  John  Ara- 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  “Ten  Sec- 
u  -  Btfore  She  Leaped  to  Death”; 
>0  n !.  Thomas  Johnson,  Chicago  Trib- 

.  “So  Brakes”;  third,  Weston  Lee, 
;.V: .'  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  “Police 
loil  Suicide  Trv”;  honorable  mentions, 
rred  Giese,  Chicago  Tribune,  “One 

iM-  vf  Chance”;  Eugene  Powers,  (Chicago 
Iribune,  “Pain  and  Compassion”;  and 
; '  Daley.  Chicago  Sun-Times,  “Gang 
1' v.fh  While  a  City  Sleeps.” 

Sports  Pictures:  first,  Wayne  Bell, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  “A  Hit 


and  a  Miss”;  second,  Wayne  Bell, 
.Minneapolis  Tribune,  “Close  Play”; 
third,  Kdward  Feeney,  Chicago  Tribune, 
"Missed”:  honorable  mention,  Paul 

Siegel,  Minneapolis  Star,  “Airborne.” 

Feature  Pictures:  first,  Tony  Neuman, 
Mthvaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  “1948  Ar¬ 
rives — A  Howling  Success”;  second,  Ar¬ 
thur  F.  Hager,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
third,  Russell  Hamm, 
Chic.igo  Tribune,  “No  Slivers”;  hon- 
^.ihle  mentions,  Augie  May,  Chieago 
Tribune,  “Lamplighter,  1947,”  and 
Swain  Scalf,  Chicago  Tribune,  “What 
Next?” 

General  Pictures:  first,  Russell  Hamm, 
Chicago  Tribune,  “Mining  Town.”  No 
other  awards  in  this  gorup. 

Under  50,000  Winners 

Certificate  winners  in  the  under  50,000 
circulation  group  for  fulltime  photog¬ 
raphers  were: 

Spot  News  Pictures:  first,  L.  John 
Meredith  Hastings  (N'ebr.)  Tribune, 
final  Reunion”:  Jim  Daniels.  Cary 
“Confused  Casuai- 
ri'  ;  third,  Jim  Daniels,  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  “Search  for  Death”;  honor- 
able  mention,  Harry  Larsson,  La  Crosse 
("**■)  Tribune,  “Young  Killers.” 

Sports  Pictures:  first,  Charles  L. 
^cott.  ChampaignUrbana  (III.)  UHni, 
A  Bit  of  Fast  Action”;  honorable  men- 
tion.  Jim  D.aniels,  Gary  Post-Tribune 
.Anticipation. 

Feature  Pictures:  first,  Ralph  R.  Winn, 


Peoria  Star,  “OOOH  Sister!”;  s«ond, 
H.arry  Larsson,  La  Crosse  Tribune, 
“Admiration”;  third,  Florian  Heintz,  La 
Crosse  Tribune,  ‘*01d  Hermit.”  No 
honorable  mention  awards. 

General  Pictures:  first.  Elmer  Bud- 
love,  G:,ry  Post-Tribune,  “Sunset”;  sec- 
ond,  Harry  Larsson,  La  Crosse  Tribune, 
“Anxiety.”  No  other  ratings. 

Winners  in  the  part-time  photog¬ 
rapher  class,  regardless  of  circulation 
were : 

Sjsot  News  Pictures:  first,  Ken  Olstin- 
ski,  .Marshfield  News-Herald,  “Holo¬ 
caust";  second,  Bernard  J.  Huston,  Ot- 
tumzva  (la.)  Courier,  “.Accident  Vic¬ 
tim”;  third.  Myron  Springer,  Hastings 
Tribune,  “Timber!”;  honorable  mention, 
Don  Goodrich,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan- 
agraph,  “Bee-sieged.” 

Sports  Pictures:  Norman  C.  Hill,  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Courier,  “Quick,  .\  Chair  For 
the  M.ati.”  No  other  awards. 

Feature  Pictures:  first,  Bernard  J. 
Huston,  Ottumwa  Courier  “Smile  for 
the  M.in”;  second,  Don  Goodrich,  Bloom¬ 
ington  Pantagraph,  “Over  Parked”; 
third,  Dolores  Reilly,  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
.4  rails  “Cliesty.” 

(leneral  Pictures:  first,  Robert  K. 
Graul,  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph,  “New 
Grain  Tanks”;  second.  Norman  C.  Hill, 
Ottumwa  Courier,  “Lost  Forever — An 
Iowa  Farm”:  third,  Gifford  Herron, 
Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Fornm,  "Spring  Thaw 
Mosi.ac.” 


Allen  Tilden  Elected 
By  Arkansas  AP 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — Allen  Til¬ 
den,  city  editor  of  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Arkansas  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  the  annual  spring 
meeting  here.  He  succeeds  C.  E. 
Palmer  of  Texarkana.  Alex 
Washburn  of  Hope  (Ark.)  Star 
was  elected  vice-chairman. 

Winners  in  a  newsphoto  con¬ 
test  were  announced  as  follows: 
sweepstakes — Owen  Gunter,  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat;  feature  — 
Ralph  Kite,  DeQueen  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen;  spot  news — Marvin  Baldin, 
Arkansas  Democrat. 

■ 

New  N.  C.  Weekly 

Fair  Bluff,  N.  C. — The  first 
issue  of  the  Fair  Bluff  Argus, 
a  new  weekly,  was  published 
here  last  week.  The  paper  is 
published  by  Billy  Whitted  and 
Lawrence  J.  Campbell,  Jr.,  who 
also  publish  the  Tabor  City 
Tribune. 


NEWSPRINT 


Available  for  delivery  during  1948 
GUARANTEED  DELIVERY  AND  QUALITY 


Wire  or  Phone  Us  for  Prices 


PUBLISHERS — have  you  any  extra  tonnages  of 
newsprint  you  desire  to  dispose  of?  If  so,  please 
wire  us  your  offers.  We  have  ready  buyers 
throughout  the  world. 


I  Installation  Engineers 
Mark  Twain  once  said 
that  he’d  like  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
Time  If  he  only  could 
catch  up  with  It.  In 
the  Installation,  serv¬ 
icing,  assembling  and 
repairing  of  newspaper 
presses,  our  machinists 
and  their  modern  shop 
keep  abreast  of  Time. 
Our  Trucking  Division 
puts  our  service  on  a 
mlnute-to-mlnute 
hasla — 24  hours  a  day. 

npl-AHMON  C0..i.< 

r**|f**  ^  CtMTW*  TWUCRiMa  CO-  IMC. 

WAaHMOTON  street  •  NEW  VORK 


We  can  also  use  mill  trims  from  5-  to  15-inch 
widths. 


P.  OLDHAM  COMPANY 

1310-14  South  Olive,  Los  Angeles  15,  California 
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NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1948 

405,900 
1,H60,628 
310,320 


April  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(CimipHed  by  Media  Reeords,  Ine.) 


Journal  Courier-m 

ReKister-e . 

Register-S . 

Grand  Total .  2,076,857  1  659  j 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  ' 
Tiraes-Picayune-m. .  1,805,471  1,57]  • 

Times-Picayune  & 

States-S .  8,31,668  761 1 

Item-e .  1,176,108  1,(R9- 

States-e .  1,098,611  l.HS;^ 

Grand  Total .  4,911,858  4,517r 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,149,075  1017f' 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e _ _  950,576  1,043 

Tril)une-e .  1,371,796  1,032^1 

Tribune-S .  458,781  354 1; 

Grand  Total .  2,781,153  2,430'., 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  877,715  66.1  (. 

Oklahoman-S .  42.3,335  265 

Times-e .  959,862  707 

Grand  Total .  2,260,912  1,636  ■( 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
VV'orld-IIerahl  (See 

note) .  1,0.52, 2.59  885*. 

Grand  Total .  1,9.58,999  1,808,747  World-Herald-S -  521,413  434  vl 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

xaminer-m .  1,402,220  783,7.54 

Sxaminer-S .  732,8.58  474,010 

imes-m .  1,614,887  487,222 

Hmes-S .  6.36,999  407,140 

erald-Kxpress-e .  . .  1,271,311  97.5,684 

ews-d .  879,092  718,669 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1948  1947 

.  1,783,549  1,435,027 

.  1,653,500  1,568,154 

.  804,632  758,377 

.  1,222,446  1,139,209 

4,479,024  Grand  Total .  5,464,127  4,900,767 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

1,091,243  Times  Union-m  .  .  .  1,276,147  1,052,639 

1.670.. 361  JTimes  Union-S _  319,829  326,089 

1.. 5.38.485  Joumal-e .  977,687  921,670 

271,031  - - 

- - - —  Grand  Total .  2,.573,663  2,.300,398 

4,571,120  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e. ..  .  773,088  662,262 

343,172  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

124,.514  Tribune  {.See  note)..  1,131,065  1,(»2,245 

1,041,951  Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  coml.ination 
.391,664  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition, 

-  Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown. 

1,901,301  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m .  626,1.57  .564,462 

®37.425  Joumal-S .  266,698  259,590 

Vews-Sentinel-e... .  801,927  721,914 

496,2.54  Xews-Sentinel-S. . . .  264,217  262,781 


Xews-e. 
Star-m . 
fStar-S. 
Times-e 


Xews-m . 

tXews-S . 

Times-Herald-e , 
Times- Ilerald-S 


Grand  Total 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

.  1,194,811 

.  1,769,001 

.  1,845,166 

.  414,955 


Jouraal-m 
Ilerald-e.  . 
Xews-e. . . 
Xews-S.  .  . 


Grand  Total .  5,223,9.33 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Rocky  \It.  Xews-m.  668,460 
fRocky  Mt.  Xews-S  189,287 

Post-e .  1,221,889 

Post-S .  419,659 


Grand  Total .  2,499,295 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-nt .  669,879 

Tribune-e .  901,342 

tRegister-S .  581,768 

Grand  Total .  2,1.52,989  1,926,808 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  1,139,920  556,984 

JFreePress-S .  429,078  242,802 

Xews-e .  2,151,8.34  1,8.30,000 

tXews-S .  928,849  8,30,089 

Times-e .  l,26t),.3.57  1,044,909 

•Times-S .  498,840  490,604 

Grand  Total  6.408,878  4,995,388 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 925,677  772,798 

Xews-Tribune-m .  ..  ,580,212  546,248 

Xews-Tribune-S _  388,.594  333,993 


Grand  Total .  1,573,672  l,320t.i 

XoTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  comli:.. 
tion  morning  and  evening,  linage  of  oii 
one  edition,  evening,  is  shown.  ] 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Xews-e .  87.3,319  735,K 

Star-News-.S .  .341,268  306X 

Grand  Total .  1,214,587  1,011, in 


Grand  Total .  6,537,367  3,846  179 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Jouraal-m. .  1,102,114  792,029 

Courier  Jouraal-S  . .  616,014  519,422 

Times-e .  1,376,771  1,022,615 


Joumal-e  .... 
Joumal-Star-S 
Star-m . 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total .  3,094,899  2,3.34,066 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Xew  Ifampshire 

Xews-S .  169,15.5  . 

Union  Leader  (See) 

note) .  629,110  681,064 

Grand  Total .  798,265  681,064 

XoTB:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Leader 
(e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Union  (m),  only  is  shown. 
MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commerc'l  .\ppeal-m  1,409,766  1,093,915 
tCommerc’l  .\ppeal-S  653,603  *49,132 

Press-Scimitar-e. . . .  1,0.3.3,821  772, .544 

Grand  Total .  3.097,190  2,415,591 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  2,180,069  1,308,340 

•Herald-S .  8(M,807  494,248 

Xews-e .  1,2.59,316  1,132,678 

Xews-S .  297.0'>2  300..526 


Grand  Total..  4..541,214  3,235,792 

•  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

.Sentinel-m .  807,395  .592,671 

*Sentinel-S .  414,739  342,276 

Joiiraal-e .  1,916,235  1,793,349 

tJoumal-S .  810,527  707,.567 


Grand  Total .  3,948,896  3,435,863  Joiiraal-S. .  51.3!l99  408, f 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  ^  .  - T 

Tribune-m .  1,064,105  l,a33,720  Grand  Total .  2,832,024  2,3382 

Star  e .  1,704,9.30  1,.538..509  QUINCY,  MASS. 

tTribune  S .  8'2.3,023  773.519  Patriot  Ledger-e. .. .  648,131  68ts 

.  323,402  420,855  READING,  PA. 

Grand  Total .  .3,915,460  3,766,6a3  Kag '  *'l97’(n0 

MODESTO,  CALIF.  '  .  — — ^ —  - - 

Bee-e .  776,872  486,195  Grand  Total .  1,254,595  97.’; 

MONTREAL,  CANADA  XoTB:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (in) 

Star-e  .  1  667,6.36  1,442,578  combination,  linage  of  one  ediUon,  la. 

Standard-S .  124,467  107,987  (e),  only  is  shown. 

Gazette-m .  665,076  620,.585  RICHMOND,  VA. 

LaPresse-e .  1,712,2.54  1,224,920  Xews  Leader-e .  1,469,0-28  I,!*'- 

I,a  Patrie-e .  186,32.3  166,888  Times- Dispatch-m, .  1,080,160  927' 

La  Patrie-S .  211,282  197,.5.50  Times-Dispatch-S.  .  611,014  MS.I' 

Herald-e .  248,11.3  192,1.55  -  - ' 

- - Grand  Total .  3,160,202  2,632,^ 

Grand  Total .  4,815,151  3,952,663  ROANOKE  VA 

MUNCIE,  IND.  Times-m .  62.5,244  M9" 

Press-e .  905,259  735,750  Times-S .  260,222  212' 

.Star-m .  889,6.56  725,195  World-Xews-e .  664,473  578" 

Star-S .  -2.38,970  222,885  - - 

- -  Grand  Total .  1,549,939  1,310." 

Grand  Total .  2,0.3.3,885  1,683,830  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  Democrat  8e 

Banner-e .  1,090,414  815,837  Chronicle-m .  1,183,650  1,199a 

Tennessean-m .  1,104, .508  809,579  fOemocrat  &  ^ 

Tennessean-S .  544,249  442,860  Chronicle-S .  683,742  W 

- -  Times-Union-e .  1,830,236  L3#J' 

Grand  ToUl .  2,739,171  2,068,076  - -  -"Tj 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  Grand  Total .  3,317,628  3,225,7 

.Star-I.,edger-d .  *701,426  718,955  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

tStar-Ledger-S .  267,798  251,815  Register-Republic-e.  1,242,860  l.W 

News-e .  1,991,.5.52  1,450,783  Star-m .  883,083  7»t 

News-S .  .346,995  321,226  Star-S .  372,690  27U 

Grand  Total .  3,307,771  2,742,779  Grand  ToUl .  2,478,633  2,0717 


Tribune-m . 

Tribune-S . 

tHaily  Kews-e  .... 
Herald-.\merican-e. . 
*HeraUl“.\merican-S 

Sun  &  Times-d . 

JsSun  &  Times-S. . . . 

Times-e . 

Times-S . 

Sun-m . 

.Sun-S . 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


2  1.636- 


«  885  f-i 

3 

2  1,320  tJ 
in  comlt  f 

nage  of  oi..| 


14  993,4!' 

il  34294; 

!2  99994. 


24  2,338-' 
3  1  6898 


IMS 

1M7 

Cnion-ni  . 

555,759 

501,980 

207,214 

194,471 

B«-e . 

1,643,728 

808,338 

Grand  Total . 

2,406,701 

1,504,789 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe- Dtmocrat-m . 

780,989 

707,215 

)Globe-Democrat-S . 

534,075 

479,624 

^t-Dispatch-e.  . . . 

1,721,013 

1,417,796 

Post-Dispatch-S.  . .  . 

011,048 

757,224 

SUr-Times-e . 

1,085,209 

962,297 

5.032 ,334 

4,324,156 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Piooeer  Pres.s-m - 

1,132,829 

1,001,689 

iPioneer  Pre,ss-S .  .  . 

712,770 

628,192 

Dispatch- e . 

1,368,961 

1,221,897 

Grand  Total . 

3,214,560 

2,851,778 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  . 

989,234 

724,180 

478,287 

,3.30,273 

1,251,849 

967,747 

1,261,206 

1,019,919 

•Light-S . 

484.434 

:i99.115 

Grand  Total . 

4,465,010 

3,441,234 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

I’nion-m . 

995,425 

803, ia3 

I'nion-S . 

477,809 

339,434 

Tribune-Sun-e . 

1,378,321 

l,a'i3.919 

Joumal-e . 

7.39,763 

882,457 

Grand  Total . 

3.591..318 

3,058.913 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m . 

8.30.996 

888,273 

tChronicle-S . 

493,549 

448,119 

Examiner-m . 

1,145,902 

1.051,790 

•Examiner-S . 

661,399 

535,114 

Call-Bulletin-e . 

828,144 

738,709 

Vews-e . 

951,713 

762,07.3 

Grand  Total . 

4,911,70:1 

4,424,078 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  \ 

Gazette- m . 

1,09.5,233 

92.5,692 

I’nion  Star-e . 

1,(K)5,8,'>6 

859,887 

Grand  Total . 

2,101,089 

1,785..579 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-ni . 

.594,551 

624,723 

Scrantoniau-S . 

279,1.59 

40!l,44.5 

Times-e . 

1,129,288 

94:3,98.5 

Grand  Total . 

2,002,998 

1,978,153 

SEATTLE 

,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m 

9.34, .578 

901 .220 

•Post- 1  n  telligeiK'er-  S 

5.' 1,821 

462,297 

Star-e . 

4.51,112 

Times-e  . 

1,40:{,112 

l,i:38,5i!0 

Times-S . 

4:f7..502 

3.59,493 

Grand  Total . 

3,297,01.3 

:3, .3 12, 6.52 

Sioux  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal  Trihunc-e  . 

827,668 

7:52,177 

Journal-S . 

307,0ti4 

26:5,136 

Grand  Total . 

1,134,732 

995,313 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tnoune-e . 

1.4:16,972 

1,199,.588 

TribLne-S . 

376,273 

:3(M,506 

Grand  Total . 

1,813,245 

1,504,094 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

7.54.611 

615,572 

tbpokesman-Keview-S  607.060 

532,812 

Chronic!e-e . 

1,134,164 

967,138 

Grand  Total . 

2,495,835 

2,115,522 

789, r. 


J5  972,'.' 

5s  (ml  soH: 
dition,  tii' 

28  1,I89.4| 
50  927, t: 

14  918,»j 

02  2,932,! 


50  l.H*'' 

42  938,4 

36 

28  3,22i!| 

rsi 

90 

^  3,07Ul 
y  29,151 


Grand  Total . 

...  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

I"?**-"' .  557,868 

JTimes-S .  550,432 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

1948 

Tribune-e .  1,177,541 

World-m .  1,035,148 

World-S .  503,683 


1947 

744,647 

715,189 

289326 


Grand  Total .  2,716,372  1,749,462 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  681.750  636,358 

UTICA,  N.  J. 

Ob.server  Cispatch-e  946,782  . 

Observer  Dispatch-S  196,045 

Press-m .  802,118  . 


Total  .  2,034,945 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Times-Herald-d 

*Times-Herald-S 

Xews-e . 

Post-m . 

SPost-S . 

.Star-e 


1,309,103  1,232,460 
427,987  433,184 

1,023,718  946,899 

1,557,019  1,445,042 
539,212  54.5,128 

2,084,575  1,884,936 


tStar-S .  694,037  678,660 

Grand  Total  7,6.35,651  7,166,.309 

WaTERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  ^9,048  782,59.5 

Republicans .  281,550  211,136 

.\merican-e  .  1,035,012  974,575 


Grand  Total.  . .-. .  2,165,610  1,968,306 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  .  1,087,629 

Ileacon-S . 

Piagle-m . 


473,788 

741,233 

795,.548 

359,342 


Grand  Total .  3,457,.540 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
CROUP 


Eagle-e . 
jEagle-S. 


342,682 

766,461 


890,460 

406,356 

757,024 

77.5,216 

310,676 

3,139,732 

MACY 

320,096 

652,102 


8.86,358  834,02' 


330,324 

381,220 

673,146 

3,56,802 


298,779 
346,.504 
643  ,.886 
315,44.3 


708,029  643,586 

<)6S„588  878,879 


1,371,593  1,1.56,215 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Joumal-e .  .  .  1,782,5,58  1,502,56.3 

•IHcrald  .\merican-S  575,308  533,069 

Post  Standard-m .  , ,  744,279  728,401 

Post  Standard-S _  363,322  329,227 

Grand  Total .  3,465,467  3,093,260 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Neirs-Tribune-e. . , .  1,034,700  799,697 

Nens-Tribune-S _  344,546  230,610 

.  633,768  704,936 


2,013,014  1,735,243 


541,195 

487,462 


. 1,829!i79  1,587  ,’833 

Grand  ToUl .  2,937,479  2,616,490 

_  TRENTON,  N.  Y. 

fcyening  Times-e  . .  1,098,167  937,279 

limes-Advertiser-S.  175,174  141,716 

Grand  ToUl .  1,273,341  1,078,995 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Mail-m..,.  1,015,316  963,764 

lelegram-e  .■ .  1 .647,386  1 .547,439 

U"-* .  1,926,958  1,547,498 

.  112,688  117,353 

Grand  ToUl .  4,702,348  4,176,054 

n  ,  TROY 

*“<»d  (bee  note)  1,112,687 

•in.**'?.'  *^^''•1  (tt)  sold  in  ei. . . 

,j.®_J'™®*'ReTOrd  (e).  Linage  of  one 


',5“"  nore;  .  i,tii!,tj»7  852,897 
*'^>'d  (m)  sold  in  combination 
Times-Record  (e).  Linag  ' 
bon.  Record  (m),  only  is  given 
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Mamuroneck  Times  . 
Mt.  Vernon  Ar>{us-e 
Xew  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e  . 
Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e . 

Peekskill  Star-e 
Port  Chester  Item-e 
Tarry  town  Xe\vs-e 
Yonkers  Herald 
sStatesnian-e  ... 
White  Plains  Dis- 
patch-e . 


Grand  Total .  5,416,610  4.9:W,302 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-.s .  389.496  381,131 

Telcgrain-ni  ...  l,024.9,5;t  .S.89,799 

Gazette  it  Post-e  .  .  1,148,024  1,0:17,721 

Grand  Total .  2,.562,473  2,;i08,6.51 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

grain-e ........ 

fVindicator-Tele- 

gram-S .  4.50,694  413,071 

Grand  Total .  1,822,287  1,.569.286 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  &  PARADE 
APRIL,  1948 

*".\MKRICAX  WEEKLY”  Linage 

69,842  lines  and  “COMIC  WEIEKLY  ’ 
Linage  35,609  lines  includerl  in  the  Sunday 
figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  .Advertiser,  Chi- 
cago-flerald-.American,  Detroit  Times,  5fil- 
waukee  Sentinel.  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald- 
•American,  Washington  Times-Herald. 

♦■•AMERfC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

69,842  lines  in  the  BulTalo  Courier  Expres,., 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦"AMERfC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

82,434  lines  in  the  Portland  t'Vegonian. 

•"AMERICAN  UTvEKLY”  Linage 

82,634  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  35,609  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

♦  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

82,434  lines  and  "COMIC  lA'EEKLY” 
Linage  35,609  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer. 

t"THIS  ■WEEK"  Linage  51,248  lines 
included  in  the  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
P)nquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News.  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
■Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
.St.  I^uis  Globe  Democrat,  Washington 
Star. 

t"THlS  W'EEK”  Linage  53,862  lines 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 

i  "PARADE”  Linage  27,885  lines  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston  Post,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver  Rocky  Mt. 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Advertising  Linage  Service 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 


IMS 

IM7 

Chronicte-m . 

4.32.288 

393,923 

Chronicled . 

191.77,3 

188,258 

Herald-e . 

393,831 

.383,894 

Herald-S . 

121,578 

135,081 

Grand  Total . 

1,139,470 

1,101,156 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  (See 

note) . 

.344,721 

.331,064 

Telegraph-S . 

182,182 

180,596 

Grand  Total . 

526,90:5 

511,660 

XoTtf:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in 

comhina- 

tion  with  Sunset  New 

■s  (e). 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m . 

886.8.53 

812,29.3 

Cfazette-S . 

270,216 

243,245 

Mail-e . 

770,578 

709,767 

Mail-S . 

223,473 

210,516 

Grand  Total . 

2,151,120 

1,975,821 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Ohserver-m . 

1,077,191 

901,608 

Ohserver-S . 

495,040 

41.5,241 

Xews-e . 

862,011 

806,042 

Grand  Total . 

2,4:54,242 

2,122,891 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

6.52  771 

525,846 

State-S . 

262.912 

198,959 

Record-e  . 

677,706 

607,690 

(/rand  Total . 

1,59.3,389 

1,332,495 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e . 

1,04.5,811 

845,567 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-('uard-e .  .  . 

949,765 

568,283 

Register-Guard-S. .  . 

205,196 

149,204 

Grand  Total . 

1,154.961 

717,487 

FOND  DU 

LAC,  WIS. 

C  ommon  wea  1 1  h  -  Re- 

porter-e  . 

.588,875 

597,109 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

1948 

1947 

Times-e  . 

884, .848 

802,376 

Times-S . 

291,568 

27.3,770 

(Vraml  Total . 

1,1/6,416 

1,076,146 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e . 

.5.52,986 

538,467 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

C!urion-Le<lger-m. . . 

7:52,652 

6,57,578 

Clarion-Lcdger-S .  . . 

.319,185 

316,199 

Daily  Xe'vs-e  . 

739,9.57 

694,397 

Daily  News-S . 

.304,331 

299,066 

Grand  Total .  2,006,125  1,967,240 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (See  note)  905,764  Not  avail. 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


Gazette-m .  1,014,601  906,067 

Gaxette-S .  348,379  321.968 

Democrat-e .  ^2,779  829,477 

Democrat-S .  229,295  243,659 


Grand  Total .  2,415,056  2,301,171 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m .  806,507  705,836 

I ndependent-S  .  .  .  222,499  238,378 

Press-Telegram-e  .  .  .  1,054 ,2110  622,628 

Press-Telegrani-S. .  .  340,14:1  282,848 

Grand  Total .  2,423,379  1,849,690 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  752,466  Not  avail. 

Telegrain-S .  131 ,066  Not  a  vail . 


Grand  Total .  883,.532  Not  avail. 


LYNN, 

Item-e . 

Telegram-News-e.  .  . 
Telegram-News-S. .  . 

Grand  Total . 


MASS. 

659,680  Not  avail. 
507,637  Not  avail. 
139,753  Not  avail. 


1,.307,070  Not  avail. 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 


Record-m  .  621,783 

Joumal-e .  356.669 

Grand  Total .  978,452 


PASADENA,  CAL. 

Independent-m .  989,973 

Independent -S .  3.11,78:1 

.Star-Nev%-s-e .  872.301 


Granil  Total .  2,535,3.2 


Call-m  . 
News-e. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

_  968,661 

.  1 .204,5.56 


CVrand  Total .  2,173,217 


562,586 

322,378 


884,964 


6.87,084 

247,318 

7:17,169 

306,950 


1,978,521 


8.59,817 

1,087.212 


1,947,029 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

loiimal-e .  906,391 


Times-m 

Times-S. 


790,816 

360.742 


869,9,54 

751.071 

350,448 


Grand  Total .  2,067.049  1.972.373 


Xews,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Krie  Dispatch, 
K1  Paso  Times,  Fort  Wajme  Journal  Ga¬ 
zette.  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Xewark 
Star  Le<lKer,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  .\merican,  Toledo  Times, 
WashinKton  Post,  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  Telegram. 

§  *‘PaR.\DE’*  Linage  37,061  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

§  “PARADE”  Linage  17,866  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


IMS 

IM7 

Enquirer  and  Xews-e 

912,.3.31 

802,249 

Enquirer  and  News-S 

2.38.420 

229,572 

Grand  Total . 

1,150,751 

1,031,811 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e . 

1,194,074 

1,040,942 

Democrat-e . 

773,696 

738,486 

Democrat-S . 

300,146 

Z27.584 

Grand  Total . 

2,267,916 

2,007,012 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e . 

1,812,328 

1.212,190 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times-e 

72.3,891 

689,283 

The  Capital  Times-S 

263,900 

216,909 

Wis.  State  Joumal-e 

716,275 

690,788 

Wis.  State  Journal-S 

276,674 

222,642 

Grand  Total . 

1,979,740 

1,819,622 

MANITOWOC.  WIS. 

Herald-Times . 

626,969 

583,513 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e. . . 

826,812 

739,662 

Standard-Times-S.  . 

132,412 

140,728 

Grand  Total . 

959,224 

880,390 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Hmes-m  .  1,211,767  994.229 

.  1:3.38.985  1.159,667 

itar-S', .  756,15.3  690,19. 

Grand  Total .  3,306,905  2,8-44.093 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP 

Brownsville  Herald-e  283, 1»W  2(t2,622 

Brownsville  Herald-S  128,226  128,716 

Hc.\llen  Valley 

Monitor-e .  349,426  316,770 

Vic.*' lien  Valley 

\Ioaitor-S .  187,544  164,556 

darlingen  Valley 

Star-m .  340,312  3-8,370 

darlingen  Valley  ^ 

Star-S .  206.878  168,266 


Post  Office  Requires 
Change  in  Contest 

Washington — Substantial  revi¬ 
sion  in  claims  and  methods  used 
in  the  $50,000  puzzle  contest 
which  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Service  Foundation  has 
been  conducting,  supported  by 
full  -  page  advertisements  in 
newspapers  of  large  cities,  will 
be  made  to  avoid  fraud  charges 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

An  affidavit  in  which  the 
D.A.V.  foundation  agreed  to  send 
notices  to  all  contest  entrants 
explaining  more  fully  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  contest  was  released 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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INLAND  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 


the  NLRB  against  the  union, 
leading  up  to  the  injunction  and 
the  union's  policy  since  the  de¬ 
cree.  He  stated : 

“It  is  hoped  that  the  board 
will  scrutinize  these  latest  de¬ 
velopments  closely  for  the  du¬ 
bious  phraseology  of  the  contract 
clauses  now  being  circulated  to 
the  locals  by  the  ITU  and  the 
continued  tight  control  being  ex¬ 
ercised  at  Indianapolis  indicates 
that  the  ITU  has  by  no  means 
abandoned  the  objectives  it 
sought  to  attain  by  its  conven¬ 
tion  policy.’’ 

Improving  Readability 

Newspapers  are  headed  for  a 
period  of  greater  influence  and 
respect  because  they  have  be¬ 
gun  to  heed  their  audience,  Rob¬ 
ert  Gunning,  director  of  Read¬ 
able  News  Reports,  told  Inland¬ 
ers.  Publishers  and  editors  are 
now  aware  of  the  importance  of 
making  their  papers  readable, 
he  said.  There  has  been  a  “revo¬ 
lution  in  news  writing”  in  the 
last  five  years,  asserted  Gun¬ 
ning. 

Don  Anderson,  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal  termed 
the  recent  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  conference  at  Geneva  as  a 
“useful  medium  by  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  told  what 
Americans  mean  by  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Anderson,  who  represented 
the  Inland  at  Geneva,  said  he 
went  to  the  conference  very  pes¬ 
simistic,  but  now  is  inclined  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  good  came 
out  of  it.  He  accused  the  State 
Department  of  trying  to  give 
him  “the  brush  off”  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  represent  Inland  at 
Geneva. 

Anderson  also  paid  his  re¬ 
spects  to  Harry  Martin,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  president, 
for  his  “horse  sense”  and  Amer¬ 
ican  patriotism  in  setting  dicta¬ 
tor  countries  right  on  the  true 
meaning  of  an  American  free 
press. 

When  America  ceases  to  have 
a  free  press  and  a  free  radio, 
America  will  cease  to  be  free, 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  publisher  of  the  North  Attle¬ 
boro  { Mass. )  Evening  Chronicle, 
declared  at  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon. 

Something  is  happening  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  nation's 
newspapers  to  make  them  better 
read  and  more  effective,  Barry 
Bingham,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal  jand  Times,  told  Inland¬ 
ers  at  the  Monday  luncheon. 

“The  old  girl  is  not  letting  her 
skirts  down,  she  is  raising  them 
a  little  bit,”  declared  Bingham 
in  discussing  “The  New  Look  on 
the  Editorial  Page.” 

“I  don’t  think  the  editorial 
page  is  dead,”  he  continued, 
“there’s  a  lot  of  life  in  the  old 
girl.”  He  cited  readership  rat¬ 
ings  from  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  to  prove 
his  point.  These  studies  show 
that  on  the  average,  at  least  one 
editorial  is  read  by  43%  of  the 
men  and  28%  of  the  women,  he 
said. 


Editorial  page  cartoons  attract 
92%  of  the  men  and  88%  of  the 
women,  he  pointed  out.  “This 
would  indicate  that  they  looked 
at  the  cartoon  and  then  made 
their  escape,”  said  Bingham. 
“We  should  be  able  to  hold  them 
to  read  at  least  one  editorial.” 

Commenting  upon  the  physical 
changes  which  are  taking  place 
on  the  editorial  page,  Bingham 
said  that  newspapers,  generally, 
were  making  the  page  more 
glamorous.  He  said  editorial 
pages  were  losing  their  “angu¬ 
larity — that  long,  narrow,  thin 
appearance.” 

Editorials  are  being  set  in 
wider  column  measure,  more 
white  space  is  being  used  and 
typographically  the  pages  are 
more  attractive,  he  explained.  Il¬ 
lustrations  are  being  tried  in 
some  editorials  to  attract  the 
reader's  eye. 

Need  More  'Charms* 

“Don’t  think  the  editorial  page 
is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  a 
painted  lady,”  he  hastened  to 
add.  “It  still  retains  its  dignity, 
but  we  must  make  the  page  a 
little  more  charming  and  attrac¬ 
tive.” 

Bingham  pointed  out,  also, 
how  the  content  of  the  editorial 
page  “has  a  new  look,”  getting 
away  from  the  violently  abusive 
and  vindictive  “personal”  page 
of  the  Henry  Watterson  era. 

He  warned,  however,  against 
the  editorial  page  which  “says 
nothing  whatever,”  leaving  all 
judgments  to  columnists.  He 
also  brushed  aside  editorial 
pages  which  "regurgitate”  the 
news,  adding  no  significant  com¬ 
ment  or  point  of  view. 

“We  don’t  need  to  scream  at 
our  readers,  nor  do  we  need  to 
mumble  at  them,”  he  declared. 

Bingham  suggested  more  hu¬ 
mor  on  the  editorial  page,  a 
greater  variety  of  “off-the- 
beaten  path”  editorials  which 
give  the  page  a  change  of  pace 
in  contrast  to  daily  discussions 
of  the  atom  bomb,  Marshall  Plan 
and  relations  with  Russia. 

Letters  Are  Important 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  a 
heavily  read  editorial  page  fea¬ 
ture  and  should  be  used  more 
widely,  said  Bingham,  who  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “a  safety  valve" 
in  newspaper  monopoly  fields. 
He  also  urged  publishers  to  in¬ 
ject  “younger  and  more  vigorous 
writers”  on  the  editorial  page. 

Editorial  writers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  acquire  the  “ivory 
tower  complex,”  he  added,  urg¬ 
ing  that  editorial  writers  be 
given  assignments  which  will 
take  them  outside  the  office  and 
away  from  the  newspaper  so 
they  can  get  the  background  to 
write  better  editorials. 

Bingham  warned  Inlanders 
that  a  recent  Fortune  survey 
should  make  them  alert  to  the 
need  of  keeping  their  editorial 
pages  fresh.  The  Fortune  sur¬ 
vey  asked  people  where  they 
liked  to  get  their  interpretation 
of  the  news:  39.3%  preferred 
radio  commentators;  25%  said 
newspaper  editorials  and  10% 
columnists. 

“We  can’t  stall  that  off  by 
saying  the  radio  is  an  easier  me¬ 
dium,”  said  Bingham.  “We  must 
develop  techniques  to  attract 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Citizen. 


If  we  haven't  anything  to  say, 
let’s  shut  up.  If  we  have,  let’s 
do  it  as  attractively  and  vigor¬ 
ously  as  possible.  Editorial 
pages  still  have  power  enough 
behind  them  to  keep  this  coun¬ 
try  on  the  right  track.” 

Inlanders  devoted  Monday  af¬ 
ternoon  to  group  meetings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circulation,  discussing 
mutual  problems.  A  topic  of 
general  interest  in  all  three 
groups  was  how  to  create  more 
interest  among  local  advertisers 
in  a  planned  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  advertising  must  be  more 
productive  in  the  days  ahead. 
Without  reducing  expenditures, 
advertising  costs  must  be  cut  by 
making  such  advertising  more 
effective. 

E.  Burgeson,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  presented  a  plan 
entitled  “More  for  Your  Adver¬ 
tising  Dollar,”  showing  how  the 
Madison  papers  have  prepared 
studie.s  to  aid  individual  adver¬ 
tisers  get  maximum  results  for 
their  advertising  expenditures 
on  a  yearly  basis.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  revolves  around  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising’s  retail  pro¬ 
gram  of  showing  how  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  get  results  by  advertis¬ 
ing  “the  right  item,  at  the  right 
time  and  the  right  price.” 

Ward  R.  Cropley,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  showed  a  slide 
presentation  on  how  “sales  en¬ 
gineering  fundamentals  can  help 
develop  classified  ads.”  He  of¬ 
fered  suggested  ad  styles  which 
would  tend  to  speed  up  reader 
traffic  on  the  classified  pages  and 
he  advocated  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion  to  build  greater  revenue. 

Explain  Consumer  Analysis 

A  panel  of  Illinois  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Market  members  told  how 
Illinois  dailies  were  using  their 
statewide  Consumer  Analysis  to 
create  more  national  advertising 
and.  as  a  by-product,  to  aid  their 
local  advertisers  prepare  more 
effective  newspaper  ads. 

Loring  C.  Merwin,  Blooming¬ 
ton  ( Ill. )  Pantograph,  who 
served  as  moderator,  termed  the 
Consumer  Analysis  the  most 
constructive  program  for  obtain¬ 
ing  national  advertising  on  a 
state  or  regional  basis.  “Its 
greatest  virtue  is  that  it  is  co¬ 
operative,  rather  than  competi¬ 
tive,”  said  Merwin  in  telling  how 
Illinois  Market  members  are 
spending  $60,000  for  the  third 
(Consumer  Analysis  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  September. 

Paul  L.  Gorham,  Illinois  Mar¬ 
kets  general  manager,  described 
the  method  of  obtaining  con¬ 
sumer  preference  and  store  dis¬ 
tribution  of  products.  Perry  J, 
LaBounty,  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph,  explained  on  what  basis 
products  were  included  in  the 
survey,  outlining  three  funda¬ 
mentals:  (1)  the  product  must 
represent  a  classification  being 
advertised  in  newspapers,  or  an 
immediate  logical  prospect;  (2) 
the  product  must  be  on  sale  in 
all  Illinois  cities;  (3)  it  must 
have  active  competition. 

Harold  Swanson,  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Rock  Island  Argus, 
told  how  advertising  agencies 
and  divisional  sales  managers 
use  the  Consumer  Analysis,  giv¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  closer  con¬ 
nections  with  wholesalers. 
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Charles  W.  Taylor,  Freepon 
Journal-Standard,  Stanley  Hin. 
man,  Galesburg  Register-Mail 
and  Grant  Coover,  Herrin  Jour. 
nal,  each  told  how  the  survt; 
aids  in  developing  local  busines 
as  well  as  creating  more  nationj] 
advertising.  They  emphasized 
the  survey  helps  the  smaller 
dailies  get  their  share  of  avail 
able  national  advertising. 

Among  the  smaller  papers,  ua 
der  10.000  circulation,  it  we 
generally  agreed  that  publishers 
were  wiser  to  back  community 
projects,  sponsored  by  individual 
groups  and  associations,  rather 
than  to  go  heavily  into  newspa 
per-sponsored  promotions.  Puh 
Ushers  pointed  out  they  did  not 
have  the  time  and  manpowers 
devote  to  numerous  promotions 
.sponsored  solely  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  However,  most  of  the 
smaller  dailies  had  one  or  two 
“pet”  promotions  of  their  own. 

Larson  Joins  Stall 

Appointment  of  Don  Larson, 
a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni 
versity  Medill  School  of  Jour 
nalism  and  for  the  past  year  em 
ployed  by  A.  C.  Nielsen  Com 
pany,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Men 
bers’  Services  Office  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Inland  board  also 
elected  Miss  Elizabeth  Lamb,  as 
sistant  manager  of  the  members 
service  department,  as  depub 
treasurer  to  succeed  Miss  Rose 
Legas,  who  has  taken  an  ex 
tended  leave  of  absence  because 
of  ill  health. 

The  Inland  board  approved  a  \ 
proposal  from  the  University  ol  I 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  I 
authorizing  it  to  make  an  annual 
award  for  distinguished  cons 
munity  service  to  a  member 
newspaper  of  the  Inland,  begin 
ning  in  1949. 

The  board  also  directed  Sec 
retary-Treasurer  William  Can 
field  to  comply  with  an  antici 
pated  early  request  from  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  for  the  Inland’s 
third  annual  contribution  of  $750 
toward  financing  the  council's 
accrediting  program  for  joumil 
isms  schools,  “but  to  make  in 
quiry  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
program  toward  a  self-support 
ing  basis  in  future  years.” 

Byron  Vedder,  Champaigt 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  reporteOJ 
on  the  Inland’s  carrier  awaBl 
program,  stating  that  nearly  IS  I 
dailies  have  already  enrolled  it  I 
the  promotion  plan,  offering  ein  I 
blem  awards  to  more  than  1,000  ' 
carrier  boys. 

■ 

Court  Thro’ws  Out 
Burkheimer  Suit 

Los  Angeles — Civil  suit  to 
$100,000  against  H.  C.  Burkhe 
mer,  former  publisher  of  ths 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Ptto 
and  four  members  of  the  Ainer 
ican  Legion  who  asserted!; 
broke  up  a  political  meeting  Ii* 
November,  was  dismissed  Mi; 
17  by  U.S.  Judge  Leon  R.  Yant 
wich  on  technical  grounds. 

Plaintiffs,  all  members  of  w 
Crescenta  -  Canada  Democrat* 
Club,  charged  their  rights  o 
citizens  had  been  violated  if 
the  asserted  ‘  ‘invasion”  of  > 
club  meeting  at  the  residence. 

Burkheimer  is  now  publiw 
of  the  Coronado  (Calif.)  J®*' 
nal. 
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Voice  of  America  May 
Develop  Lung  Power 

By  Carle  Hodge 


the  Voice  of  America  is  flex¬ 
ing  its  vocal  chords.  If  Con¬ 
gress  okays  an  expected  budget 
boost,  the  State 
Depart  ment’s 
Intern  ational 
Broa  d  c  asting 
Division  will 
expand  its  staff 
extend  its 
service. 

Just  how 
many  staffers 
would  be  added 
and  how  much 
the  Voice’s 
range  stepped 
up  nobody  knew 
this  week.  It 
all  depends  on  how  much 
money  Washington  allots. 

One  thing,  though,  seems 
sure:  Under  Edward  W.  Beattie 
Jr.,  the  ex-United  Press  man 
now  bossing  IBD’s  news  and 
source  section,  the  Voice  stands 
a  good  chance  of  being  the  ob¬ 
jective  mirror  of  America  that 
Congress  wants  it  to  be. 

“Our  primary  job,”  he  says, 
“is  to  present  a  news  report — 
and  to  present  it  factually.  We 
go  in  for  no  polemics.” 

Ed  Beattie  took  over  the  post 
three  weeks  ago.  A  foreign 
correspondent  13  of  the  15  years 
he  worked  for  United  Press,  he 
is  no  propagandist.  Rather,  his 
reputation  is  as  a  hard  news¬ 
man. 

A  Yale  graduate,  a  big, 
brawny  redhead  of  38,  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Senate  for  U.P.  two 
years,  then  Berlin,  Ethopia,  the 
Orient,  London  and  Warsaw. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Nazis 
and  held  seven  months.  He 
quit  the  wire  service  last  year. 

Actually,  straight  newscasts 
take  up  less  than  half  the  33 
daily  hours  that  38  potent  IBD 
transmitters  flash  out  programs 
in  22  tongues. 

No  Commercials 

The  rest  is  devoted  to  com¬ 
mentaries.  discussion  panels 
like  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 
and  such  entertainment  features 
as  the  Hit  Parade.  There  are 
no  commercials,  “singing  or 
otherwise,”  Beattie  says. 

A  third  of  the  time  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day 
in  Russian. 

It  is  with  IBD's  news  and 
news  commentary  programs, 
however,  that  Congress  is  chiefly 
concerned. 

Except  for  its  multi-lingual 
shape  and  its  accent  of  events 
affMting  whatever  country  to 
which  a  particular  broadcast  is 
aimed,  the  Voice’s  news  file  is 
pretty  much  like  any  other  un¬ 
varnished  newscast. 

I  It  reported  fully  the  Dewey- 
Stassen  debate,  tries  to  split 
^ual  time  in  reporting  all 
residential  aspirants  and  has 
told  the  Russians  that  Henry 
Wallace  considers  the  U.S.  Ad- 
fflwistration  a  mob  of  anti- 
Moscow  war-mongers. 

In  a  spacious  midtown  Man- 
I  nattan  office  building,  a  news 


staff  of  30 — Beattie  hopes  the 
new  appropriation  will  double 
it — writes  a  report  from  INS, 
Reuter’s  and  Transradio  dis¬ 
patches,  State  Department 
memoranda  and  the  legwork  of 
the  IBD  correspondents  at  Lake 
Success.  (AP  and  U.P.  propa¬ 
ganda-wary,  still  refuse  to  sell 
the  government  their  reports.) 

A  master  report  then  is  fed 
IBD's  studio  translator-announc¬ 
ers  and  the  two  networks,  NBC 
and  CBS,  which  prepare  and 
broadcast — on  a  contract  basis — 
three-fourths  of  the  Voice’s  out¬ 
put. 

One  hundred-ninety  workers 
run  IBD  headquarters  24  hours 
a  day.  During  the  war  OWI’s 
overseas  broadcast  arm  had 
more  than  600. 

Most  newsmen  who  will  be 
hired  will  be  paid  between 
$3,400  and  $7,100.  IBD  espe¬ 
cially  needs  journalists  who  are 
language  and  foreign  affairs  ex¬ 
perts. 

Charles  W.  Thayer,  a  career 
diplomat,  is  division  chief. 

Newscasts  are  beamed  at 
every  continent.  “We  try,”  says 
Beattie,  “to  present  the  United 
States  to  foreign  people  in  its 
proper  light  —  without  leading 
them  to  believe  we’re  all  A1  Ca¬ 
pones  or  Deadeye  Dicks.” 

Right  now  Beattie’s  head¬ 
ache  is  explaining  to  his  global 
audience  the  U.S.  political  con¬ 
vention  system. 

“You’d  be  surprised;  it’s  just 
plain  difficult  for  them  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  and  why  the  con¬ 
ventions  work.” 

■ 

Iced  Biscuits  Sell 
Like  Hotcakes  Via  Ads 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  An  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  running  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Memphis  newspapers 
has  been  so  successful  that  a 
fleet  of  refrigerated  trucks  has 
been  purchased  to  distribute  the 
one  product  advertised — Ballard 
&  Ballard  Oven-Ready  Biscuits. 

Ads  of  150  and  300  lines  have 
been  used  in  the  Commercial 
Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar,  once 
or  twice  a  week,  for  several 
months. 

Announcement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  success  was  made  last 
week  by  Julian  Jones,  branch 
manager  for  Kraft  Cheese  Co. 

Czech  Journalist 
Switches  Quickly 

Stewart  Alsop,  reporting  from 
Prague  this  week,  told  how  one 
newspaper  editor  (unidentified) 
had  undergone  “a  startling  po¬ 
litical  conversion”  since  the 
Communist  coup. 

This  anti-Communist  editor, 
Alsop  related,  lost  his  job  be¬ 
cause  of  ringing  denunciations 
of  the  Communists  before  the  re¬ 
gime  took  power.  Now,  Alsop 
said,  he  has  turned  up  as  the 
public  information  officer  of  an 
important  ministry. 


New  Zealand,  Too 

New  Zealand  journalists  ore 
worried  over  a  growing  tend¬ 
ency  in  high  places  to  impose 
either  censorship  or  to  force 
divulgence  of  news  sources, 
reports  World's  Press  News 
of  London. 

“So  far  all  attempts  have 
been  successfully  resisted,"  it 
was  reported. 

$110  Scale  Set 
In  Guild  Pacts 

Employes  of  three  New  York 
dailies  this  week  had  raises  that 
gave  them  the  nation’s  highest 
editorial  and  commercial  mini- 
mums  —  up  to  $110  weekly  — 
under  Guild  contracts. 

But  over  a  fourth  paper,  the 
107-year-old  Brooklyn  Eagle,  a 
strike  threat  hung.  Negotiations 
there  had  bogged. 

Crux  of  the  dispute  which 
broke  off  talks  between  the 
Eagle  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
— after  22  sessions  —  was  the 
paper’s  insistence  it  get  full  con¬ 
trol  of  firing  and  hiring. 

Already,  by  a  201  to  15  poll. 
Eagle  Guildsmen  had  voted  to 
strike.  A  June  1  meeting  will 
determine  the  union’s  next  step. 

Once  before,  in  1937,  the  guild 
struck  the  Eagle  and  Heywood 
Broun  led  the  pickets. 

On  the  other  dailies,  mean¬ 
while,  a  pattern  of  an  overall 
10%  wage  increase  and  a  10% 
boost  in  minimums  was  set  in 
agreements  at  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  Herald-Tribune  and  Post- 
Home  News. 

New  minimums,  from  office 
boys  to  experienced  editorial 
staffers,  range  from  $28  on  the 
World-Telegram,  $27.50  at  the 
Post-Home  News  and  $36.30  at 
the  Herald  Tribune  to  $110  on 
all  three. 

At  the  Herald  Tribune,  a  com¬ 
mercial  department  classifica¬ 
tion  was  added  to  the  top  mini¬ 
mum  group;  publication  control 
men  now  will  get  $110, 

Another  clause  stretches  the 
dismissal-notice  period  the  paper 
must  give  workers  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  and  stipulates  that 
management  must  notify  the 
Guild  of  firings. 

The  World-Telegram’s  con¬ 
tract  includes  an  added  clause 
on  staggered  shifts,  paying  em¬ 
ployes  a  50c  differential  for  each 
shift  they  work  other  than  their 
regular  ones. 

New  contracts  run  to  April, 
1950,  at  the  World-Telegram  and 
August,  1949,  at  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune. 

It  was — through  a  wage  re¬ 
opening  clause  in  their  old  con¬ 
tract — good  until  next  February 
— that  Post-Home  News  Guilds¬ 
men  got  their  10%  more.  A  per 
worker  boost  of  not  more  than 
$15,  nor  less  than  $5,  was  set. 
■ 

Dies  in  Collision 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Otis  M. 
Wiles,  54,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner  reporter,  was  killed 
May  23  in  a  head-on  auto  col¬ 
lision  enroute  to  San  Diego  to 
cover  a  Navy  feature  story. 


Judge  to  Rule 
On  Withholding 
Story's  Source 

Nashviixe,  Tenn. — When  Nat 
Caldwell,  political  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  re¬ 
fused  to  divulge  to  thje  grand 
jury  the  sources  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  Anderson  County 
whiskey  scandal  he  was  taken 
to  the  county  criminal  court, 
which  was  in  session,  and  cited 
to  the  judge  for  contempt. 

Although  Caldwell  was  or¬ 
dered  to  appear  before  Circuit 
Judge  Jesse  Rogers  in  Clintno, 
Tenn.,  next  Monday  for  further 
proceedings  in  the  contempt  re¬ 
quest,  Judge  Rogers  declared: 
“Right  off  the  bat  I  would  say 
a  man  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
reveal  sources  of  his  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  judge  also  praised  the 
work  of  newspapers,  but  said 
that  they  should  keep  silent  on 
information,  the  sources  of 
which  they  would  not  reveal  to 
the  courts, 

“I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
newspapers,’’  he  said,  “but  I 
don’t  think  it  is  fair  to  the  at¬ 
torney  general  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation.  You  do  the  courts 
more  harm  than  good  when  you 
quote  these  things  and  won’t 
tell  who  the  people  are,”  he  told 
Caldwell. 

■ 

Visual  Media  Gain 
In  Fitch  S-witch 

F.  W.  Fitch  Co.,  manufacturer 
of  shampoos  and  other  toilet 
goods,  and  for  many  years  a  big 
spender  in  network  radio,  has 
decided  to  switch  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  its  ad  budget  to  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazines. 

Fitch  has  been  a  heavy  radio 
advertiser  for  the  last  14  years 
and  since  1938  occupied  the 
high-priced  7:30  to  8  p.m.  (East¬ 
ern  Time)  Sunday  spot  on  NBC. 
The  program  has  been  canceled, 
the  last  broadcast  under  Fitch 
sponsorship  being  that  of  May 
23rd. 

Gail  W.  Fitch,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the 
company,  and  E.  G.  Naeckel,  of 
L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  agency  on 
the  account,  attributed  the  de¬ 
cision  to  “rapidly  increasing 
costs”  of  radio  network  talent. 

The  company  spent  about  $1,- 
500,000  for  advertising  last  year 
$1,250,000  of  it  in  network  radio 
Hereafter,  Mr.  Fitch  said,  its  use 
of  radio  will  be  limited  to  spot 
announcements  on  individual 
stations. 

“We  feel,”  he  said,  “that  this 
new  policy  will  enable  us  to 
place  every  dollar  to  work  in 
actual  advertising.  It  is  our  con¬ 
viction  that  a  comparable  appro¬ 
priation  spent  in  visual  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  and  general 
magazines  will  prove  more  effec¬ 
tive  at  this  time  because  of  the 
high  cost  now  involved  in  pro¬ 
ducing  an  entertaining  network 
radio  program.” 

As  yet,  no  allotments  for  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising 
expenditures  have  been  made. 
The  Ramsey  agency,  which  has 
handled  all  Fitch  advertising 
since  1933,  will  continue  under 
the  new  policy. 
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Eugene  Kelly, 
Retired  Dies 
In  Sioux  City 

Eugene  H.  Kelly,  61,  retired 
since  1941  as  publisher  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal-Trib¬ 
une,  died  May  15. 

He  began  at  the  age  of  7, 
stuffing  sections  in  his  father’s 
paper,  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

After  graduating  from  Prince¬ 
ton  in  1907,  Kelly  went  to  work 
for  the  Sioux  City  Printing  Co., 
auxiliary  of  the  Tribune.  Later 
he  went  into  the  Tribune’s  ad 
department,  was  promoted  to 
assistant  manager,  and  became 
business  manager  when  his 
father,  John  C.  Kelly,  founder 
of  the  Tribune,  died  in  1920. 
His  elder  brother,  John,  be¬ 
came  editor. 

Eugene  Kelly  became  editor 
and  publisher  when  his  brother 
died  in  1933,  a  post  he  kept  un¬ 
til  he  merged  the  Journal  and 
Tribune  in  1941. 

He  established  KTRI  and  was 
president  of  the  Sioux  City 
Broadcasting  Co. 

He  leaves  two  sons,  John  C. 
and  Eugene  F.,  vicepresidents  of 
the  Journal-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

^bituarp 


harry  a.  bard,  59,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  of  Commerce,  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  for 
many  years  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn  ) 
Daily  News,  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
recently. 

G.  Frederick  Boesser,  53,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  art  department  and  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  synchron¬ 
ized  camera  shutter.  May  17, 
He  was  an  artist  with  the  News. 
He  had  the  first  American 
patent  on  synchronization  built 
into  the  camera  shutter. 

Frank  C.  Branday,  87,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Whitney  Point  ( N.  Y. )  Reporter, 
May  20.  He  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  paper  in 
1945. 

Andrew  David  Clarke,  65,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Can.)  Globe,  and  in  recent 
years  a  radio  commentator.  May 
19.  He  joined  the  former 
Toronto  World  as  a  young  man, 
moved  to  the  Toronto  Globe, 
and  spent  some  years  with  the 
former  London  (Ont.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  returning  to  the  Globe. 
In  1940  he  joined  C^  to  do  a 
weekly  Sunday  morning  news¬ 
cast. 

Harold  Wilson  Coates,  66, 
author  and  former  newspaper 
editor,  at  Orillia,  Ont.,  his  bi^- 
place,  recently.  Coates  was  city 
editor,  Sunday  editor  and  po¬ 
litical  writer  for  the  old  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Commercial  Trib¬ 
une  and  wrote  two  books, 
“Stories  of  Kentucky  Feuds’’ 
and  a  life  of  President  William 
Henry  Harrison. 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Faulkner,  72, 
retired  woman’s  page  editor  of 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star,  May 
22.  She  was  society  editor  of 
the  old  Commercial-Tribune  for 


many  years,  and  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  infallible  memory  for 
names.  Her  husband,  brother- 
in-law,  and  sister  were  also  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaper  people. 

Charles  Wesley  Finney,  48, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune-Sun 
copyreader,  May  14.  He  had 
served  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star,  as 
city  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic,  managing  editor 
of  the  old  El  Paso  CTex.)  World- 
News,  and  news  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahoman  before  joining  the 
Jribune-Sun  in  1944. 

Frank  Nunnelee,  66.  for  17 
years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Weekly, 
May  18.  Despite  ill  health  for 
some  time,  Nunnelee  functioned 
virtually  as  a  one-man  publish¬ 
ing  house.  Son  of  an  Alabama 
newspaperman,  he  had  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Selma  and 
Hayneville  before  coming  to 
Montgomery. 

Elliott  M.  Stephens,  60,  who 
retired  in  1940  after  40  years  of 
service  in  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion,  at  Alameda,  Calif.,  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  one  of  the 
famous  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
edition  members  of  the  Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Leslie  Tyler,  Scranton  bank¬ 
er,  and  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scranton  <  Pa. ) 
Tribune-Republican,  recently. 

John  R.  Welch,  58,  Minne¬ 
apolis  newspaperman  for  27 
years.  May  19.  He  had  been 
employed  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Times. 

Charles  S.  O'Connor,  63,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Times-Herald  art  department. 
May  14. 

■ 

Thackrey  and  Crum 
Active  in  Israel  Appeal 

Pledges  amounting  to  $1,000,- 
000  have  been  raised  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  division 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  in 
New  York  City. 

The  report  was  made  this 
week  at  a  dinner  at  which  Ted 
O.  Thackrey,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  York  Post-Home 
News,  and  Bartley  C.  Crum,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  PM,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  Thackrey  urged  full 
recognition  of  Israel. 

Thackrey  and  Crum  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  participate  in  a  “Salute 
to  Israel  ”  broadcast  over  WLIB 
on  Sunday.  The  station,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Thackrey, 
will  cancel  all  commercial  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  day. 

■ 

Pressmen  Settle 

Cincinnati — Newspaper  press¬ 
men  here  have  accepted  a  con¬ 
tract  which  increases  their  pay 
$8.25  a  week  and  shortens  their 
work  week  by  75  minutes.  The 
new  scale  for  journeymen  is 
$87.25.  Publisher  agreed  to 
hire  one  more  man  for  each 
press  unit. 

■ 

Lever  Names  Agencies 

Lever  Brothers  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  agencies  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  its  two  newly- 
acquired  products.  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago,  will 
have  Rayve  Creme  shampoo  and 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  Chicago, 
Hedy  Wave  home  permanents. 


Signatures  Required 
On  Political  Ads 

King  City,  Calif. — A  resolu¬ 
tion  requiring  that  all  political 
advertising  bear  the  signature 
of  a  responsible  sponsor  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Coast  Coun¬ 
ties  Unit,  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  unit  recommended  the 
plan  to  the  CNPA  executive  and 
advisory  boards  for  considera¬ 
tion  as  a  statewide  measure.  The 
plan  was  presented  by  Larry 
McKeown,  Watsonville  Register, 
who  said  the  program  worked 
well  in  a  year’s  operation  by 
the  Register. 

■ 

‘Prudence  Penny'  Dies 

Mrs.  Allene  Gregory  Hough¬ 
ton,  former  editor  of  the 
women’s  page  of  the  New  York 
American  who  was  widely 
known  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Prudence  Penny,  died  May  23 
in  New  York  City.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Milton 
Gregory,  first  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

■ 

Marks  50th  Year 

State  College,  Pa. — The  Cen¬ 
tre  Daily  Times  of  State  College 
and  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  celebrated 
its  50th  anniversary  on  May  12. 
The  streamlined  plant,  built  in 
1940,  was  opened  for  public  in¬ 
spection. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  elose  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  ail  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mall  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

PublighinK  &  Frintini;  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
0  Churrh  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  A  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

Appraisals,  Sales  and  Finances. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant,  9-1182 

EDITOR  S 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  A  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES, 

J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  witk 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  former 
publisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  (JaB- 
BERT,  3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside.  Ctl. 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  self, 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  tradei. 
l.en  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  lit’ 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION^ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif, 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD~ 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Floridt 
M.AY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  t. 
E.stablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

★  ★  -Sound  investments  in  selected  ! 
I’lililication  Properties.  Arthur  W, 
Slypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Franciscoi 
California. 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  j 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence.  ' 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  8.  c]  ! 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA,  twin 
w-eeklies  grossing  over  $31M,  very  it- 
tractive  earnings.  Ben  Shiilman  A 
.Associates.  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
IS.  N'ew  York.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  FLASHI 
D.-»iIy  and  Weekly.  Established  1870. 
Democratic.  County  seat  town  ol 
7.000.  Grossing  $30,000;  net  $10,500.  ' 

MAV*  BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York. 

D.AILY  in  growing  industrial  section.  I 
$85,000:  grossing  close  to  $100,000;  | 
SOr;  down.  Weekly  grossing  $70,000;  I 
Iiriee  $70,000:  good  n<t.  Weekly  | 
.$50,000:  grossing  $44,000;  net  |U,- 
360  arti-r  all  deductions.  AVeekly 
$39,000:  grossing  $37,000;  good  net: 
eilros  b-lt.  All  these  papirs  Incited 
in  California. 

DDi-'TT  *  ODETT.  Brokers 
B-'x  527.  San  Fernando.  Californii. 

GROWING  freo  distrihution.  weekly, 
■farmi-d  out.”  8  years  old.  $50X 
year  gross.  Big  future.  Ni-ar  Chicijo. 
Real  hny  $22''jM.  selling  aeconnt  of 
health.  .Alldress  Box  9876,  Editor  t 
Po  hlisher. 


GROWING  NEGRO  WEEKLY.  F.i-  I 
eliisive  north  California  territo^.  I 
I’resen*  owner  white.  Will  sell  half  in-  I 
t-rest  Box  9967.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  Y'ORK  DAILY  FLASH  I 
Evening  exeepf  Sunday.  Established 
1895.  Repuhliean.  Grossing  $100,000; 
net  $30,000  Unopposed  in  city  of  10.- 
000.  M  AY  BROS..  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

ONLA'  paper  printed  in  Boulder  City, 
Nevada,  home  of  Boulder  (Hoover) 
Dam.  Vast  expansion  of  heavy  indni- 
Iry  coming.  $45,000.  R.  E.  CirUr, 
Xew-s. _ 

MI.SSTSSIPPI:  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  the  73  year  old  DEER 
CREEK  PILOT  is  offered  for  public 
sale.  This  Lino  equipped  weekly, 
printing  plant  and  office  supply  store 
serves  the  largest  unopposed  territory 
in  State,  nearest  competition  fo^ 
miles.  Serving  two  counties  as  o»- 
cial  organ,  circulating  in  11  smiUer 
commnrifies  and  one  larger.  SitUited 
in  exceptional  County  seat  town  of 
1  500  with  excellent  schools  io* 
churches,  progressive  and  eooperitive 
I'HTeharfs.  Principally  agricnltnril 
rommiin'ty  the  paper  is  received  ex- 
Ihiisiastieally.  is  in  best  condition  i* 
historv  and  wields  state-wide  inflnenel. 
Raised  from  $7,500  to  $18,500  gro* 
in  two  years’  time  by  young  poUix#^ 
territory  is  barely  scratched.  3,0W 
population  town  22  miles  swtT  “ 
ready  for  publication  of  Its  own.  Co«- 
petent  staff,  all  residents  of  commM- 
ity.  desires  to  remain  with  paper.  W 
year  old  publisher  moving  into  dw 
field.  Priced  at  last  year’s  8^01$  ^ 
value  of  paper  on  shelves.  At  j^* 
$20,000  with  $12,500  down 
Telephone  Inquiries  to  Rolling  S’ln 
249-W.  mail  inquiries  to  Box  Wb 
Anguilla,  Mississippi. 
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1 - PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

— large  newspaper  group 

Kmi  and  weekliPR  located  on  the  west 
’oast.  Gross  $500,000.  Net  $90,000. 
rnaiaal  inventory  of  equipment  ade- 
anste  for  larfse  volume.  $200,000  to 
handle.  Box  9862.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

— middle  states  flash  1 

Eveninir  except  Sunday.  Republican. 
Established  1908.  Unopposed  in  indus¬ 
trial  town  of  12.000.  Grossing  $110,- 
000;  net  $32,000.  Own  brick  block. 
MAY  BROS..  Binghamton,  New  York. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SEMI- 
weeklf.  Nets  $17,000  year.  i$35M 
down.  J-  L-  Stoll,  2326  Cloverdale 
Art..  Los  Angeles  16.  California. 

80UTHERN  D.AILY  FLASH  I 
Evening  and  Sunday.  Democratic.  Es- 
tiblished  1868.  Grossing  $62,000.  net 
I  $20,000  pins.  Unopposed  in  college 
town  of  10.000.  $50,000  will  handle. 
MAY  BROS..  Binghamton,  New  York. 

STRONG  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY, 
iear  New  York  City,  grossing  over 
$*0,000  with  job  work,  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities,  price  $45,000.  Ben  Shul- 
man  &  Associates.  500  Fifth  Ave., 
Yew  York  18.  N.  Y. _ _ 

STRONG  Sunday  newspaper  in  pros¬ 
perous  Eastern  city.  Unopposed, 
grosses  over  $375,000;  $175,000  fixed 
assets.  Price  $300,000.  Terms.  Box 
9985,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York. _ 

YOUNG  SOUTHERN  DAILY 
Progressive,  fast-growing,  in  up-and- 
eoming  area.  Gross  over  $90,000 
Yearly.  Complete  in  every  respect. 
Capacity  for  expansion.  Priced  for 
Otiick  sale.  Box  9888,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

I  WILL  PAY  A  FAIR  PRICE  for 
weekly  in  northeast  with  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development.  Box  9861, 
Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

LONG  ISLAND  NEWSPAPER  in  vi- 
finity  of  Oyster  Bay  operating  profit¬ 
ably;  desires  area  where  civic  im¬ 
provement.  building  and  business 
plans  indicate  possibility  of  commun¬ 
ity  acceptance  for  long  range  expan- 
sion.  Box  1000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NBWSMAN-editor,  veteran,  married, 
30,  “brushing  up”  since  war,  wants 
responsible  position  small  daily  with 
definite  opportunity  to  begin  buying 
stock  from  start.  Especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  paper  whose  owner  wishes  to 
retire  gradually  or  at  once  and  for  a 
time  maintain  paternal  interest  in 
paner.  Write  Box  9923,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WILL  BUY  all  or  control  Mid-West 
small  daily.  Box  95.  Nowata,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Bank  reference. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEW  ELEVATING  Form  Trucks — 
Shipment  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  sixe  2454 
X  30V5,  6-inch  vertical  movement,  very 
heavy  construction.  Single-wheel  hard- 
mhb-r  casters  AMERICAN  PRINT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY  CO..  Inc.,  63  Park 
Row,  New  York  City  7.  New  York. 

1  HOE  HAND  (Curved  Plate)  easting 
box  with  double  page  ring.  2154" 
ent-off.  13  54”  cylinder  diameter. 

1  Curved  plate  tail  cutter,  Goss,  5 
H.P.  A.C.  motor. 

1  Goss  curved  plate  shaver  7/16”  plate 
thickness  with  5  H  P,  A.C.  motor. 

1  Sta-Hi  vacuum  scorcher. 

Address  Box  1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MONOTYPE  equipment  and  two  cast¬ 
ers,  material  making  machine,  giant 
loatnces,  all  necessary  equipment  and 
httings.  Good  condition.  Also  $2 
Vertical  Miehles.  William  B.  Edmond- 
uw”,  .  ■  Commercial  Trust  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

galleys  and  galley  CAB- 
PI,®'  guaranteed  18-gange  steel, 
uaileys  in  regular  and  special  sixes, 
p  binsta  for  25.  50.  60  or  100  galieys. 
ahipment  out  of  stock.  Order 
prices  advance.  American 
rrtnting  Machinery  Co.  Inc.,  63  Park 
Row,  New  York  7,  New  York. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


DUPLEX  model  QQ  avaiiable  about 
November  15.  In  good  condition  and 
now  in  operation.  Write  Box  9961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  roller.  Tubu¬ 
lar  casting  box.  16  used  form  tables, 
semi-plate  finishing  block.  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE;  ONE  17  x  22  WEBEN- 
DORFER  offset  press;  in  excellent 
condition;  a  good  buy  at  $4600. 
.Available  at  once.  Economy  Printing 
Concern.  Inc..  Berne.  Indiana. _ 

FOR  SALE;  One  24  page,  six  unit. 
Duplex  Tubular  Press  w-ith  balloon 
former  and  stereotyping  equipment.  In 
excellent  condition,  and  can  be  seen 
in  operation.  Write  P.  0.  Box  215, 
.Tackson.  Mississippi. 


TWO  NEW'SPAPER  40  HP.  A.C. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler  -  Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels.  40/3 
H  P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21$< 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers.  3,000 
pound  furnaces.  chipping  blocks, 
Form-O-Scorch.  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COI/)R 
PRINTING  COMPANY 
WATERBURY  91. 

CONNECTICUT 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers.  cutoff  22  54".  8  column.  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP.  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains.  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics.  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
M.arshall  &  .Tefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE 

S9  Babcock  cylinder  press.  2  revolu¬ 
tions.  sheet  sixe  38  x  5354".  hand  fed, 
AC  motor,  jogger  delivery,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  price  $3500. 

WM.  C.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BA.  7-4806 


FOR  SALE 

6  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-break  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 
motors  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16  pg.  press,  I  to  I,  stereo,  A.C. 

SCOTT  COIX)R  PRESS 

single  width,  4-deck,  22^4" 

40  PAGE  HOE 

right  angle,  2-deck,  227/4" 

GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  227/(",  stereo,  A.  C. 

GOS.S  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-deck,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address;  ‘‘Shulpress  New  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JUNE 

ROLLS  17  TO  70  INCHES 
Sheets  24  by  36"  and  larger.  S.  B. 
Behrens  &  Co..  54  E.  9th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone:  ORchard  4-6460. 
Ask  for  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT,  prompt  shipments,  Can¬ 
adian.  any  sixe  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  .American  32-lb.  Standard  aiie 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9965,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  .All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants’  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.  Telephone:  CHelsea 
2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  sixe  roils,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  fnture 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

Good  quality — Prompt  delivery 

North  American  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
CHiekering  4-4484 


LINOTYPES— Several  Model  14s  and 
Model  C  Intertype  available  for  early 
delivery,  or  will  find  yon  any  model 
Linotype  or  Intertype.  Publishers’ 
Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588,  Atlanta 
1.  Georgia. _ 


MODEL  C.SMs  Intertype 
Model  14  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Monotype  Giant  Caster.  4  molds,  63 
fonts  mats,  42  to  72  point. 

Payne  &  Craig  Corporation 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

MODEL  14  Linotype,  dual  keyboard, 
gas  pot.  fast  distrihntor.  3  molds.  AC 
motor,  serial  over  31M,  good  operating 
condition.  Price  $3500. 

M"Af.  r.  WALSH  CORP. 

149  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

BA.  7-4806 


GOSS  MOULDING  MACHINE. 
$500.00.  Cushman  Flat  Plate  Router 
only  six  years  old,  $350.00.  Available 
immediately.  Write  or  wire  News-Her- 
ald.  Vanconver.  R,  C.,  Canada. _ 

WESEL  HEAVY  DUTY  Monorail 
Trimmer,  full  page  sixe.  with  A.  C. 
Motor,  like  new;  Wood  Jr..  Antopiate 
Caster  and  Finishing  Machine  for  15" 
plates  and  A.  C.  motor  equipment; 
Model  25  Lino,  rebuilt  and  guaran¬ 
teed;  5  Low-er  Spiit  72-channel  Mag- 
axines:  Large  Quantity  new  3%  x 
2354  galleys;  NEW  44*  National  Auto¬ 
matic  Power  Cutters;  also  36"  Na¬ 
tional  Hydraulic  (send  for  illustrated 
circulars).  New  Hall  Form  Tables  and 
Dump  Trucks.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com- 
nsnv.  Stamford.  Connecticut. _ 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
niaf.  Monomelt,  Morrison.  Saws,  Ro- 
tarv.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
SfiTi'Otype  Supplies,  Chases.  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mexo  Com¬ 
pany.  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois 


FOR  S.ALE — Second  hand  stereotype 
equipment.  5-ton  Metal  Pot  with  Kemp 
Gas  Immersion  Burner  and  electrical 
I'ontrol.  complete  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  ready  to  ship.  $1250.00. 

Goss  Casting  Box,  both  core  and  hack 
water  cooied.  20-inch  size.  $500.00. 
Hoe  Plate  Finisher,  approximately  25 
years  old.  completely  rehniit  in  1931, 
in  fairly  good  condition,  ready  to  ship, 
*2500.00. 

Both  Box  and  Finisher  for  7/16" 
plates,  and  printing  diameter  is 
13-11  16".  Page  cut-off  21,'/j"  for 
20-inch  page. 

Expert  to  have  this  machinery  ready 
tor  shipment  around  .Inly  1,  1948. 

Further  'nformation  gladly  furnished 
interested  parties. 

MASON  cm’  GLOBE  GAZETTE 
Mason  City,  Iowa 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE  —  3 
Hamilton  proofreader’s  deskx  —  10 
Model  K  Linotype  machines  with  DC 
Drives,  Margach  feeder  and  electric 
pot.  Address  Chicago  Daily  News,  400 
Wes*  Madison  Street.  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
FOR  SALE — GOSS  duo-cooled 

curved  Casting  Box  like  new  and  in 
first  clsss  condition  with  metal  pump 
and  spout.  Also  Hoe  15"-23  9/16" 
sheet  rut  off  finishing  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  tails,  shaving  and  cooling 
plates  from  15"  casting  box.  Priced 
for  immediate  disposal.  The  Gary- 
Post  Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana.. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

M.ACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  55 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

NIarshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21$4  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WE’LL  BUY  YOUR  MODEL  8  or 
low  base  5  or  swap  it  for  a  14  Lino¬ 
type  or  Model  C  Intertype.  Publishers 
Equipment  Co..  P.  O.  Box  588,  At- 

lanta  1.  Georgia. _ 

WANTED — Pollard-Ailing.  Keyboard 
Reliefographs ;  Style  H,  G,  J,  KX,  and 
Marginal  Automatic  Addressers.  Box 
1007.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9964.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SEVERAL  FONTS  linotype  mats  cut 
to  run  in  Model  9.  Send  proofs, 
prices.  Lawrence  Sunday  Sun,  Law- 

rence.  Massachusetts. _ 

SMALL  Pennsylvania  daily  desires 
bids  on  complete  engraving  plant 
equipment,  full  page  sixe.  Reply  Box 
9835,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

W.ANTED:  16  to  24  page  rotary  press 
with  eomplete  stereo  equipment  for 
October  delivery.  Torrance  Herald, 
’rorrance.  California. _ 


WANTED 

Rotary  agid  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SALE;  Complete  11  x  14  photo- 
engraving  plant,  $750,  Ches  Johnson, 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES 

BERKSHIRE  CORRESPONDENT:  as- 
signments  for  travel  and  recreation 
features,  dramatic  criticism  and  news 
accepted.  D.  F.  North,  21  Cottage 
St.,  Great  Barrington.  Massachusetts. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

ALKUT,  27-ye»r-old  woman,  newspa- 
ppr  I'xpfrience.  will  he  in  France  July 
and  Anirnst.  will  supply  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  features.  Speaks  French.  Samples 
of  work  sent  on  request.  Articles  to 
snit  your  needs.  Low  rates  1  Thelma 
Clegg.  103  W.  OliTe,  Redlands.  Calif. 
ATTENTION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
Old  Established  Firm  will  pay  you  to 
contact  papers  ^our  Association  for 
splendid  cirenlation  feature  write  for 
details  give  home  address  strictly  con- 
fidenti.il.  Box  9851,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

FREE  LANCERS,  capitalise  on  that 

intimate  knowledge  of  newspapers  in 

your  ares  marketing  internationally 

known  comic  strips  and  other  news¬ 

paper  features.  Liberal  commissions. 
Exclusive  area  rights.  Box  1004,  Edi¬ 

tor  k  Publisher. 

FREE  LANCE  PRESS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHERS:  tap  the  world’s  publishing 
markets.  Organisation  with  unsurpas¬ 
sed  domestic  and  foreign  outlets  for 
your  B  and  W  and  color  feature  sets. 
No  block  syndication  deals;  you  re¬ 
ceive  commission  on  every  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Transatlantic  News  Features, 
Inc..  117  West  46th  Street,  New  Tork, 
New  York. _ 

PROKE.SSIONAL  journalist.  Smith 
college  graduate,  seeks  post  Paris 
writing  for  United  States  publications 
Multi-lingual,  able  travel.  Box  1003, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

WE  WILL  represent  yon  in  Detroit 
and  middlewest.  Cover  stories  of  any 
type.  Handle  publicity  programs.  Top 
quality  work.  Experienced  staff.  No 
selling.  Box  9928,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

PLACES  AND  PEOPLE 
Roving  reporter.  Samples. 
Box  442,  Cnero,  Texas. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEW  lORK  FEATURE  assignments 
on  Human  Interest,  Politics,  Home¬ 
town  A  isitors.  etc.,  handled  promptly 
at  your  line  rate.  Box  9872.  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


MORE  W'ANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 


Why  Parish  4  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed;  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sel!  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Oppnrtnnity-alrrting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3,  PAP  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  W'ant  Ad  Service  that  makes 
you  more  money. 


PARISH  4  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


_  NOTICES 

“LET’S  DO  IT  THIS  W’AY” 
New  practical  handbook  for  corres¬ 
pondents  and  writers.  50c  Pd.  Hattie 
It  Elston.  Arnolds  Park,  Iowa. 


_ SCHOOLS 

PRACTICAL  l.NTERTVPE-Li. NOTYPE 
instruction.  None  better.  Bennett 
bolds  world  records.  Limited  enroll¬ 
ment.  Free  catalog.  Milo  Bennett’s 
School.  English.  Indiana. 


_ EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES _ 

EDITORS,  reporters,  etc.  Write  us 
for  jobs.  Lloyds  Newspaper  4  Radio 
Exchange.  562  Broadway,  Albany, 
New  York. 


IF  YOU 
WANT 
A  JOB 


Write 

I*KKSS  PLACKaMKNT 
Room  1902-4 
too  W.  Madison  St.. 
("'Iilrairo  ft.  Dlinnis 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  newspaper  syndicate.  Must  have 
full  knowledge  of  operation,  control, 
management.  Party  selected  must  be 
A-1  writer  and  reside  in  Hollywood, 
California.  Company  will  help  right 
party  obtain  living  quarters.  Send 
full  details  first  letter.  Box  9899, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  EXECUTIVE 

to  become  president  of  highly  reput¬ 
able  organization  in  the  publishing 
field.  'This  person's  name  must  add 
the  highest  prestige  and  dignity  to  the 
company.  Prefer  person  with  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Party  selected  may 
either  reside  in  New  York  City  or 
Hollywood.  California.  Box  9900, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN — Attract¬ 
ive  proposition  open  to  an  experienced 
advertising  salesman  who  knows  news- 
papering.  Midwest  daily  in  rapidly 
expanding  community.  Salary  and 
bonns.  Complete  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  9976.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  FOR  TWO  OUT¬ 
STANDING  weeklies,  city  of  5500. 
Must  he  experienced.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  man.  News-Leader, 

Rochelle.  Illinois. _ 

.AGGRESSIVE  sdvertising  man  for 
eastern  weekly  labor  paper  in  city 
over  million,  commission.  Box  9998, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER:  Immediate 
opening  for  experienced  classified 
manager.  Must  be  good  salesman  with 
ability  to  manage  staff  of  35.  Prefer 
young  man.  Volume  now  over  five 
pages  daily.  Will  consider  hiring  as¬ 
sistant  manager  who  desires  to  better 
himself.  References  required.  Write: 
Mr.  .Tack  Speer,  Advertising  Director, 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita.  Kansas. 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Copy  and  lay¬ 
out  experience  essential.  Selling  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  accounts  of  man  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  managership  and 
to  create  new  business.  Good  starting 
salarj-  plus  commissions.  lOM  after¬ 
noon  daily  near  Philadelphia.  Box 

9981.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  competitive  salesman.  A 
man  with  knowhow  will  find  a  good 
future  and  substantial  compensation. 
Send  pertinent  data  to  H.  C.  Wright, 
.San  Diego  Daily  Journal,  San  Diego, 
California. 

WANTED — CLASSIFIED  Advertising 
salesman.  Young  man  with  selling  abil¬ 
ity  and  two  or  three  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  training  where  competition  has 
been  keen.  .An  opportunity  to  head 
Classifipil  Advertising  Department 
presents  itself.  Address  Box  9997, 

’■'ditor  k  Publisher. _ 

W.ANTED — Local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  southern  newspaper  of  2.5.000 
circulation.  Must  be  good  on  layouts, 
developing  regular  accounts  and  sell¬ 
ing  special  promotions.  Might  con-  I 
sider  training  first  class  advertising 
solicitor.  Box  9864.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lish^. _ 

W.ANTED:  Newspaper  Advertising 

Salesman,  must  be  good  on  layout  and 
copy,  enlarging  department.  Write  in 
full.  age.  experience,  references.  .Tno 
O.  I.ambert.  Business  Manager.  Nat- 
cbo7,  Diinocrat.  Natchez.  Mississippi. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIKCVI.ATION  MANAGER  25-3.5.  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work,  ABC  records.  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  One  man  department  on  daily  of 
4  .500  circulatinn.  Must  have  car. 
furnish  references.  Give  full  details, 
salary  expected.  Northern  Wyoming 
D  4  T LY  NEWS.  Worland.  Wyoming. 
WANTED:  Three  trade  paper  Circu¬ 
lation  Representatives  for  southern 
stati's  to  sell  five  trade  journals  for 
a  southern  organization.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  with  high  compensation  for 
men  of  ability.  No  high-pressure  or 
ti'iiiporary  men  wanted.  This  is  a  per¬ 
manent  position  with  a  growing  or- 
ganiration.  Must  have  car  and  be 
wilf  g  to  travel.  Box  1001.  Editor  4 
Pc  lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTION 

CIRCULATION  .MANAGER  for  small, 
progressive  ABC  daily.  Little  mer¬ 
chant  plan.  Permanent.  Just  the  place 
for  competent  young  man  to  take  full 
department  responsibilities.  Write 
fully,  give  references.  Turlock  (Calif.) 
Journal. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  morning 
daily,  11,000  circulation.  Pleasant 
Pennsylvania  community,  aggressive 
ublishers.  real  challenge  for  able  man. 
end  full  details  including  experience, 
starting  salary,  and  education.  Box 

9937,  Editor  4  Publisher, _ 

COPY  READER,  experienced,  accurate 
for  progressive  morning  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
full  details,  including  salary  needs. 
Box  9999.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


CUB  WANTED 

Weekly  newspaper,  50  miles  north  of 
New  York  City,  seeks  eub  to  handle, 
under  supervision,  news  reporting, 
feature  writing,  make-up,  general  edit¬ 
ing.  Car  necessary.  Box  1005,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENT 
Well-known  magazine  needs  Associate 
Director  of  editorial  correspondence 
to  work  closely  with  owner-editor  and 
editorial  assistants.  Duties;  handling 
of  selected  communications  on  edi¬ 
torial  policies,  subscriber  relations, 
etc.  Man  around  thirty,  with  moderate 
quota  of  life  experience,  who  enjoys 
communication  with  his  fellows  would 
find  rare  opportunity  to  develop  unique 
magazine  career.  Address  Box  1016. 
E  4  P.  preparatory  to  interview.  All 
communications  confidential. _ 

EDITORIAL  MAN.  30  to  35  age  group 
and  college  graduate  preferred,  for 
leading  national  trade  publication;  ex¬ 
perienced  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 
articles,  copy  desk.  Mostly  outside 
work,  some  travel,  covering  trade 
conventions,  etc.  Friendly  type,  good 
personality,  capable  of  meeting  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  addressing  trade 
groups  is  sought  for  this  job.  State 
qualifications  and  starting  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  Address  Box  9920.  Edi- 
tor  4  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
with  background  in  pnblic  finance 
and  taxation  for  large  afternoon  daily 
in  southern  New  England.  Prefer  col¬ 
lege  graduate  in  30-48  age  group  who 
has  h.Tl  newspaper  experience  in  this 
field.  Permanent  position  with  at- 
tractiv,'  .salary  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  State  qualifications  fully 
and  indicate  starting  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1012.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GOOD  MEN 


Satisfied  with  their  jobs  do  not 
reply  to  want  ads,  but  some¬ 
where  there  must  be  a  man  who 
actually  knows  how  to  write  and 
who  is  interested  in  a  better 
opportunity. 


If  you  have  ability  to  write  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  are  acquainted 
with  head  writing  and  editing 
copy  as  it  should  be  edited,  a 
good  opportunity  is  presented 
you.  Write  advising  salary,  edu¬ 
cation,  background,  family,  in 
first  letter. 

Box  1014.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  daily  newspaper 
has  opening  for  eopyreader  for  re¬ 
porter.  Will  consider  experienced  man 
or  man  with  limited  experience.  Give 
full  details  of  educational  background, 
experience,  salary,  etc.  Address  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  Recent  graduate.  R^. 
land  County  Messenger,  Haverstraw, 

New  York. _ ’ 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  afternoon  daily 
Upper  South  city  of  50,000;  prefu 
Southerner,  single.  Send  complets 
background,  first  letter.  Box  MM 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— INSTRUCTORS 

INSTRUCTOR  WANTED.  Accredltej 
Linotype  school  seeks  instructor-ma¬ 
chinist  commencing  September  1. 
Eight  hours.  Five  day  week.  Liberal 
intermittent  vacations.  Duties;  Maia- 
tenance  four  linecasters,  three  hoari 
lecture  weekly.  Modern  housing  u, 
siired.  Fay  above  local  union  scab. 
Will  answer  only  letters  that  interest] 
Write  Box  9975,  Editor  4  Publisher 
POSITION  open  as  Director  of  Sts- 
dent  Publications  and  Assistant  Pm- 
fessor  of  Journalism.  Eleven  montki' 
basis,  three-quarters  supervision  aal 
one-quarter  teaching.  Initial  salary 
$4500.  beginning  September  1.  Bn 
9910,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

PRINTER-COMPOSITOR  with  work- 
ing  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  one  of 
America’s  top  weeklies.  Write  Boi 

9918,  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  roast  Carolina  newspaper 
wants  working  foreman  able  to  oper¬ 
ate,  make  machine  repairs,  snperviic 
job  depsrtment  as  well  as  all  newspa¬ 
per  operationa,  able  and  willing  to 
teach  cnnscientions  apprentices  aaf 
build  efficient  shop  staff.  $80  mini¬ 
mum.  Good  future.  Write  Box  99*7, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

SMALL  growing  Western  daily  baa 
openings  for  operator,  pressman-atereo- 
t^er.  or  apprentice  printer;  competi¬ 
tive  wage  scale.  Character  and  profei- 
sional  references  required.  Box  9981, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

W'ANTED — TWO  LINOTYPE  OPER- 
ATORS  for  G-4  mixer  and  straiylit 
news.  Union,  5  day,  40  hour  week, 
two  weeks  vacation,  paid  holidayi. 
Steady  situations.  Six  day  evening 
paper.  Idea!  place  to  live  and  work, 
on  Lake  Erie.  Shop  is  modern  and  ex¬ 
panding.  Contact:  Lloyd  Dickion, 
C.R.S.,  Lorain  Journal,  Lorain.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHERS 

EXPERIENCED  Photographer 
Wanted.  Permanent  position  as  stiff 
photographer  on  picture-minded  daily 
in  mid-west  city.  Must  be  aggresiive 
newspaper  man  with  own  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  and  car.  Write,  stating  experi- 
enre  and  other  qualifications.  Addreil 
Box  9914,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN _ 

SYNDICATE  t(as  opening  for  junior 
salesman  con’acting  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors.  Newspaper  experience  and  c»r 
are  necessary.  Box  9969,  Editor  t 
Publisher.  _ 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

For 

YOUNG  SALESMAN 

with  growing  feature  syndicate.  Flair  : 
for  promotion  and  wide  experience  oa 
road  required.  Give  complete  detaib. 
baekgroiind.  experience  and  expected 
salary.  Box  1008,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


_  LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENC'V,  Arti- 
cIpr.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausncr,  130  E.  40th  St.,  K.  »• 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


A-l  EDl'idK,  36.  seek.s  position  u 
East,  preferably  New  York  State.  W 
years'  experience.  $100  a  w***- 
Available  May  15.  Box  9772,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  29,  19« 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


advertising  manager  or  Busi- 

neu  Munsger  with  right  to  parchase 
snUtantia!  interest.  35  years  old, 
aiirried  family.  Pleasantly  aggres- 
jiff  sort.  Sueoessful  experience  as 
pjblisher  also  in  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  management.  Now  with  lOM 
daily-  Prefer  Middle  Atlantic  or  North- 
vrtt.  $100  a  week  plus.  Confidential. 
Box  1018.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Ideal  for  secondary  market  paper 
otrrshadowed  by  big  city,  or  for  lag- 
;in|  paper  in  competitive  area.  Strong 
sdrertising  and  circulation-building 
i-iperienee ;  knows  other  departments 
iljo.  Highly  recommended.  $10,000. 
Box  9911.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION 

PUBLISHERS 


Do  Yon  Need  Editor,  ME, 
Assistant  ME,  Editorial 
Writer,  News  Analyst  or 
Assistant  to  You! 

YOU  will  never  regret 
you  chose  this  capable 
veteran  of  25  years’ 
experience  on  three 
widely-known  dailies 
In  PR  now,  and  available 

His  background?  20  years 
in  executive  news  posts. 
Well-grounded  in  all 
phases  of  publishing. 

editing  and  writing. 
Knows  foreign  affairs 
and  American  politics. 
Clear,  forceful  writer. 
Considered  authority  on 
readability  and  typog¬ 
raphy.  Helped  win  an 
Ayer's  Award.  Notable 
war  record.  At  least, 
talk  to  him.  Box  1010. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


■tDVERTISING  manager;  young,  per¬ 
sonable,  college;  contact,  copy,  layout, 
lain  promotion,  space  sales;  lan- 
mages.  travel;  with  eye  towards  ex- 
•  fntire  future.  Box  1009,  Editor  tc 
Publisher. 

tDVER'nSING  MANAGER  15  years 
magazine  experience.  Valuable  Con¬ 
tacts.  Handle  staff.  Wants  newspaper 
>pot.  Box  9968.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
f.lM  WANTS  opportunity  on  larger 
paper.  Now  on  daily  15,000  circula¬ 
tion.  staff  of  5.  excellent  ten  year  re¬ 
cord.  fine  recommendations.  Prefer 
nnrth-rn  state  from  New  York  to  Wy¬ 
oming.  $100  week  minimum,  bonus  on 
ncrease  Box  9917,  Editor  &  Puh- 
isher. _ 

PLASSIFIED  Manager  —  Young,  ex- 
l^rienced  on  weekly  and  dailies. 
■Jtrong  on  building  undeveloped  classi- 
M  section.  Excellent  record,  refer- 
■^cfs.  What  can  you  offer?  Future? 
Housing-  Salary  and  bonus?  Box 

1002.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

rLASSIFIED  Manager,  age  35,  Com¬ 
prehensive  experience  and  thorough 
Knowledge  all  phases  small,  medium, 
and  metropolitan  dailies.  Excellent 
'ales  management  record.  Minimum 
GOO  week.  Box  9844.  Editor  &  Puh- 
lieber. 


•IREATER  CLASSIFIED  VOLUME 
tor  prestige,  profits  I  Young,  aggressive 
clsssified  manager  desires  change  for 
-Teater  opportunity,  earnings.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  on  small  competitive  daily. 
Jtrried.  Salary,  bonus.  Prefer  West. 
-  9971.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VlICNO  MAN  25,  wants  job  se 
nasBifled.  Prefer  Mid-West  or  1 
i-ood  references.  Box  9979.  Editt 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 

iCARTOONIST.  29,  formerly  art  ( 
,„■**“•*  to  get  back  in  harness 
*®rk.  Experienced  in  s’ 
ports,  editorial  and  spot  work. 

lance  work  during  fii 
lalhed  into  si 
I  mployment  with  good  offer.  Exet 

*"».  Box  9813.  Editor  &  Puhli 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ARTISTS _ 

ARTIST,  38.  G.l.  with  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  retoucher,  cartoonist 
and  layoutman.  Prefers  work  in  West 
or  deep  South.  W’rite  Box  9991,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  42. 
desires  change.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  work.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  best  of  references.  Reply  Box 
9974.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  20  years’  experience, 
morning  and  evening  papers.  'Thorough 
know-ledge  of  little  merchant  plan — 

A. B.C.  circulation.  Strong  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  department  management.  Ex¬ 
perienced  labor  negotiator.  Excellent 
production  record.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  Background  and  references  will 
stand  thiirongh  investigation.  Could  be 
available  in  ninety  days.  Replies  conli- 
dential.  Box  9901.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORUL 

A  GOOD  JOB  IN  THE  EAST 
WANTED  BY  A  NEWS  EDITOR 
Fast  worker,  extremely  prodnetive,  de¬ 
pendable,  wide  ejyierience  on  leading 
eastern  dailies.  Box  9970,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ABLE.  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER, 
seeks  job  with  larger  paper  in  East 
or  Midwest.  Now  City  Hall  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor,  on  70,000  circula¬ 
tion  paper.  Two  promotions  first  7 
months  here.  Veteran.  27.  B.  J.  Miss¬ 
ouri  University,  SDX,  KTA.  Salary 
•secondary.  Box  9944,  Editor  &  Piib- 

lisher. _ 

ALERT,  enthusiastie.  well-educated, 
young,  single,  REPORTER  craves  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  work  after  6 
months  doing  political  publicity.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  9891.  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  with  limited 
experience,  desires  job  in  editorial  de¬ 
partment  on  daily  or  weekly.  Single, 
veteran.  22,  Brown  A.B, — English. 
Prefer  East.  Salary  secondary.  John 

B.  Lawrence,  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  268,  So. 
Orange.  New  Jersey. 

AV.AILABLK  AT  ONCE — Newswoman 
with  ten  years  newspaper  and  radio 
experience,  including  6  years  AP  Ra¬ 
dio.  2  years  night  editor  small  daily. 
Recently  press  officer  for  United  Na¬ 
tions  at  Lake  Success  and  Havana. 
Currently  in  New  Y'ork  City  hut  would 
consider  position  elsewhere.  Box 

9934,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  making  new 
connection  on  or  about  September  1. 
Would  prefer  reorganizing  church 
news  setup.  Ten  years’  experience. 

Box  9804,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CO.MPETENT  copyreader,  39.  sober, 
dependable;  good  references.  C.  M. 
Cole.  508  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

California. _ 

DESKMAN.  now  employed,  wants  rim 
Metropolitan  paper,  dependable,  exper¬ 
ienced,  wire,  makeup.  journalism 
graduate.  Box  9996,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

DIS.SATISFIED  news  editor  wants 
changv'.  Fnlly  qualified  as  managing 
editor  medium  sized  daily,  or  tele¬ 
graph.  news  editor  large  daily.  Long 
experience,  A-1  references;  unmarried, 
36,  Box  9807,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 
DISSATISFIED  with  editorial  depart¬ 
ment?  Maybe  employed,  long  experi¬ 
enced  news  deskman.  45,  who  has 
covered  every  heat,  filled  every  desk 
at  one  time  or  another,  is  your  an¬ 
swer.  Can  remain  here  indefinitely 
but  want  to  train,  direct  staff  in  local 
coverage.  Well  equipped  to  do  this 
or  handle  news  desk.  Sober.  No  geo- 
grai>hiral  limitations.  Maybe  I’M  your 
man?  Box  9842,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
DO  Y^OU  NEED  experienced  copyread- 
er,  reporter,  feature  writer,  advertis-’ 
ing  man  or  combination  quick?  Get 
college  graduate  by  wiring  or  writing 
Box  9989,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Young 
woman,  publishing  and  statistical  re¬ 
search  experience.  B.  A.  Journalism. 

Box  9984,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EFFICIENT,  creative,  honor  journal¬ 
ism  grad.  Plenty  experience  house  or¬ 
gans.  seeks  editorial,  copy  position. 
Box  9982.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEI>— 

_  EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 

Industrial  background.  College 
trained,  seeks  editorsliip  trade  publi¬ 
cation,  public  relations  directorship. 
$6000  minimum.  Box  1011,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

H.\RD- HITTING  editor,  deskman. 
Specialist  in  circulation-getting  lay¬ 
outs.  Tops  at  feature,  spot  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Wants  desk,  street  spot.  36, 
employed  as  city  editor  but  oppor¬ 
tunity  limited.  Box  9994,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

H.\RVARD  June  graduate,  with  much 
varied  experience  (news,  sports,  re¬ 
write,  wire,  editorial,  criticism,  fea¬ 
tures)  on  outstanding  college  daily, 
would  like  interesting  position  on 
medium-sized  daily.  Box  9929.  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  or  community  paper 
work  wanted  by  reporter  with  two 
years’  experience,  one  year  with 
United  Press,  one  with  a  Chicago 
weekly.  Adept  at  human  interest,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Single.  26,  go  anywhere. 
Write  Bill  Ellis.  7256  W.  Thomdale 

Ave,,  Chicago  31,  Illinois. _ 

INTERESTING  work  by  woman  re¬ 
turned  from  overseas.  Journalism  grad, 
strong  editorial,  public  relations  back¬ 
ground.  Could  make  small  investment 
in  good  weekly.  Will  consider  offer 
by  trade  or  honse  organ.  Prefer  West 
or  Southwest.  Box  1017,  Editor  *  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

I  LEARN  FAST  and  love  hard  work. 
June  Journalism  grad  wishes  editorial 
positio.i  on  small  daily.  You’ll  like  my 
feature,s:  will  go  anywhere;  excel¬ 
lent  references;  available  July  1.  Bob 
Rothstein.  1305  University.  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

I  WANT  TO  REFORM  I 
.January  ’48.  B.  J.  from  Missouri 
yearns  for  daily  deadline.  Now-  han¬ 
dling  weekly  house  organ  competently, 
but  not  enthusiastically.  Year  of 
small  daily  experience  backs  producer 
of  cleau.  clever  copy.  Sports,  on  either 
side  of  desk,  preferred.  Box  9995, 

Editor  i  Publisher, _ 

I  WILL  WORK  FREE 
One  week  to  prove  ability  as  alert, 
energetic  news  gatherer.  Knowledge  of 
daily,  weekly  journalism,  ad,  business 
iiiethodslT  .A.B.  in  journalism,  single, 
26,  I’refil-  Midwest.  Available  June  1. 

Box  9818,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

MAGAZINE 

EDITORIAL  EXPERIENCE 
Gal.  recent  journalism  degree,  wants 
creativ-  job.  writing — house  organ, 
publicity,  etc.  Box  A,  467  West  57th 

St..  New  York  City. _ 

NEWSMAN.  39,  fully  experienced  as 
small  daily  ME.  editorial  writer,  seeks 
connection  with  future.  Write  Box 
9803.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERMAN — 48  years  old, 
single.  30  years’  experience,  editorial- 
managing  editor,  city  desk,  night  edi¬ 
tor.  telegraph,  slot,  copy  desk,  now  edi¬ 
tor  on  Pennsylvania  daily.  Two-war 
veteran.  Go  anywhere  hut  prefer 
south,  middle  west.  Box  9930,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Piitilisher. 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  seeking  post 
on  city  daily.  Three  years’  experience 
metropolitan  paper  and  one  year 
traveling  assignment  now-  nearing 
completion.  General  assignments  with 
specialty  of  schools  and  education. 

Box  9977,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  STU¬ 
DENT,  24,  wants  cub  reporting  job 
this  sinniner  with  intent  of  working 
permanently  for  paper  after  gradu¬ 
ation.  June  ’49.  Experience  staff 
writer  for  school  paper  and  Army 
publication.  Go  anywhere  in  East,  but 
prefer  within  200  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Box  9966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  EDITOR,  general  reporter, 
Miami  morning-evening  daily  (tabloid) 
wants  permanent  or  temporary  North 
or  West  desk  or  news  beat  after  June 
1st.  Publicity  acceptable.  Box  9905, 
Editor  A-  Publisher, _ 

REWRITE  man  former  London  and 

Paris  correspondent  wants  spot  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  24.  single,  veteran, 
available  immediately.  Box  9903, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.SPORTS  DESK  .MAN.  now  in  east, 
desires  job  southern  afternoon  daily, 
|irtferalily  Florida.  21  years  metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Box  9992,  Editor 
iV  Publisher. 


editor  <S  publisher  for  May  29,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  23^  experienced  large 
daily,  wants  New  York  City  post. 

Box  9936,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RESE.ARCH-WRITER.  Statistical  re¬ 
search  and  publishing  experience. 
B.  A.  Journalism.  Box  9983,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  31j  years’  experience  on 
general  assignments,  police,  political 
beats.  Have  also  done  desk  work  and 
makeup.  Single  24.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

9836.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

SPORTSWRITER  wants  to  return  to 
sports  writing.  Now  college  publi¬ 
cist.  Experienced  reporter,  -capable 
columnist,  former  sports  editor.  Mar¬ 
ried.  30.  Asks  $80  week.  Write  Box 

9938.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

SUMMER  JOB — Syracuse  University 
journalism  student,  23,  SOX,  veteran, 
short  on  experience  long  on  drive,  own 
car.  good  leg  man.  Prefer  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  Box  9990,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  news  background;  AP 
in  New  York  City;  S  &  S  in  Europe; 
midw-cst  daily,  all  beats,  now  editing 
national  trade  magazine  in  midwest. 
Want  stimulating  job  in  New  York 
City  area.  Film,  theatrical,  literary 
interests;  photo  sense,  versatile  writer, 
editor,  reporter  with  administrative 
ability.  Box  9986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  DISCIPLINED 
Young  man.  veteran,  college  back¬ 
ground.  can  write,  go  anywhere,  salary 
secondary.  Box  9978,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

12  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  all  phases 
editorial  work;  employed:  top  refer¬ 
ences;  veteran;  married;  minimum 
salary,  $75.  Box  9913,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER;  graduate! 
college  June;  will  go  anywhere:  ex¬ 
perience  as  Sports  Editor  College 
Paper.  Desires  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  9863, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

AM  LOOKING  for  spot  on  lOM  clasa 
paper  to  install  and  operate  my  ono 
man  photo-enjcraving  plant.  Interested 
in  salary  or  salary  and  percentage  on 
commerrial  work.  Box  9^0.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

COMPOSING  Room  Foreman.  Top' 
notch  workman  with  lino  and  make¬ 
up  experientN*.  married,  union,  reliable. 
Will  anywhere.  Box  9972,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  Public  Relations  man,  now 
working  28,  BA,  MA,  married,  wants 
good  position  in  college  PR  depart¬ 
ment.  Experienced.  References.  Writs 
GW.'K,  324  E.  Davenport,  Iowa  City, 

low-a. _ 

PUBLIC  relations  man,  7  years  activ* 
newspaiier  experience,  available  Au¬ 
gust  16.  Edit  plant  magazine,  handls 
company-public  and  company-employs 
relations.  Married,  veteran,  30,  ons 
semester  college  graduate  work  in  ec¬ 
onomics.  Can  arrange  interview  soon, 
.'salary  $3,200.  Write  immediately. 

Box  9922,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  public  relations,  publicity  as- 
sistant.  excellent  writer,  thorough 
knowledge  commercial  films,  college 
graduate  plus  Masters  credits,  adver¬ 
tising  prize-winner.  2  years  heavy 
ad  experience,  age  23,  can  travel,  now 
New  York  City.  Box  9993,  Editor  & 
Pii  hi  i  s  h  (TV 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

LABORATORY  Technician — Long  ex¬ 
perience  commercial  and  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  ililitary  Service  Army  Photo- 
graphi,-  Staff — want  permanent  job. 
Eugene  J.  Giannone,  37-38  91  Street, 
■Tackson  Heights.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 
PHOTOGR.APHER:  creative  thinking, 
fully  qualified.  29,  experienced.  New 
York  Home  office,  will  travel..  Box 

1013.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

35  and  energetic,  college  education, 
17  years  praetieal  experience  on  news, 
features;  portrait  specialist;  writing 
ability;  small  city  newspaper  pre- 
feried.  References.  Box  9958,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

THE  CRUSADE  is  on  against  books.  We  don’t  like  them  any 


comic  books  because  of  their 
alleged  unwholesome  influence 
on  juveniles.  It  may  not  be  long 
before  newspaper  comic  strips 
are  included  in  the  target.  Be¬ 
ing  of  the  same  literary  style  as 
comic  books — not  necessarily  of 
the  same  caliber  or  subject  mat¬ 
ter — it  will  be  only  natural  for 
the  critics  to  lump  them  both 
together  in  their  campaign. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Lit¬ 
erature  this  week  carries  a  lead 
article  by  Dr.  Frederic  Wertham. 
senior  psychiatrist  of  New  York 
City’s  Department  of  Hospitals 
and  director  of  both  Bellevue 
and  Queens  General  mental  hy¬ 
giene  clinics,  who  traces  a  large 
portion  of  juvenile  delinquency 
to  comic  books  of  the  sex  and 
violence  variety.  He  says  his 
own  clinical  studies  “have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  comic  books  rep¬ 
resent  systematic  poisoning  of 
the  well  of  childhood  spon¬ 
taneity.” 

Dr.  Wertham  cites  many  case 
histories  of  juveniles  who  al¬ 
legedly  were  influenced  into 
stealing,  stabbing,  murder  and 
worse  crimes  by  their  favorite 
comic  book  characters.  “All 
these  manifestations  of  brutal¬ 
ity,  cruelty,  and  violence  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are 
committed — that  is  the  folklore 
of  the  comic  books,”  says  Dr. 
Wertham. 

He  quotes  John  Mason  Brown 
as  saying  comic  books  are  the 
“marijuana  of  the  nursery”  and 
claims  “the  increase  of  violence 
in  juvenile  delinquency  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  distribution  of 
comic  books.” 

“They  immunize  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  against  pity  and  against 
recognition  of  cruelty  and  vio¬ 
lence  .  .  .  they  stimulate  un¬ 
healthy  sexual  attitudes;  sadism, 
masochism,  frigidity,”  he  states. 
•  #  « 

IN  OUR  May  15  issue,  page  18, 

we  carried  an  item  from  De¬ 
troit  reporting  the  police  com¬ 
mission  and  city  prosecutor 
“have  cracked  down  on  the  sale 
of  off-color  comic  books.”  Thirty- 
six  comic  books  were  fully  ban¬ 
ned  and  28  others  were  ordered 
to  clean  up  their  contents  or 
face  similar  action,  it  was  said. 

From  Chicago  this  week  comes 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
stating  the  American  Municipal 
As.sociation  reports  three  cities 
are  acting  against  the  sale  of 
comic  books  that  stress  murder 
and  mayhem. 

“Working  together.  Indianap¬ 
olis  magazine  distributors  and 
city  officials  and  civic  groups 
have  banned  35  comic  books 
thus  far.  Detroit  police  have 
forbidden  the  sale  of  36  comic 
books  at  local  newsstands.  Hills¬ 
dale,  Mich.,  has  banned  the  same 
books  prohibited  in  Detroit,” 
the  item  said. 

In  favor  of  the  newspaper 
comic  strip  is  the  E.  &  P.  Detroit 
item  which  reported  “police  of- 
flcials  said  they  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  newspaper  comics.” 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  comic 


more  than  Dr.  Wertham  and  the 
Detroit,  etc.,  police.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
a  big  one  and  outside  of  our 
editorial  bailiwick,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  police  censorship  is  up 
our  alley. 

If  the  Detroit  authorities,  or 
any  other  authorities,  have  a 
case  against  the  comic  books  as 
being  indecent  or  salacious  lit¬ 
erature,  or  on  any  other  legal 
ground,  the  comic  books  are  en¬ 
titled  to  their  day  in  court  un¬ 
der  the  regular  judicial  proc¬ 
esses  just  the  same  as  if  a  crime 
had  been  committed. 

If  the  police  in  any  American 
city  can  arbitrarily  prohibit  the 
sale  of  a  comic  book  for  any 
reason,  real  or  imagined,  then 
they  can  so  ban  other  publica¬ 
tions.  And  the  day  will  not  be 
far  distant  when  under  the  po¬ 
lice  state  the  authorities  might 
point  the  finger  at  newspapers 
and  prohibit  publication  of  a 
comic  strip,  or  a  column,  or  an 
editorial,  or  a  news  story.  Some 
strips  now  are  not  above  re¬ 
proach. 

Don’t  misunderstand  us.  If 
the  current  crop  of  comic  books 
is  so  predominantly  rotten  as 
Dr.  Wertham  and  other  author¬ 
ities  claim,  and  if  they  contribute 
in  large  measure  to  juvenile 
crime  as  alleged,  then  we  would 
also  like  to  see  them  eliminated 
or  cleaned  up. 

But  we  believe  the  house 
cleaning  job  must  be  done  by 
legal  methods  through  estab¬ 
lished  court  procedure  under  ex¬ 
isting  statutes.  If  it  is  done  any 
other  way,  particularly  through 
arbitrary  action  of  local  authori¬ 
ties,  we  will  be  establishing  po¬ 
lice  state  methods.  And  sure  as 
we  breath,  once  that  happens 
free  and  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  on  the  skids. 

«  *  • 

PLENTY  of  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  in  the  U.  S.  have  refused 
to  change  their  editorial  or  news 
policy  on  the  demand  of  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  even  when  valuable  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  have  been 
jeopardized.  Some  advertisers 
have  cancelled  contracts  when 
their  demands  were  not  met. 
And  every  editor  probably  has 
wanted  to  give  full  publicity  to 
the  dispute.  But  few  of  them  re¬ 
sort  to  that. 

Therefore,  it  will  warm  the 
cockles  of  editors’  hearts  every¬ 
where  to  read  of  how  a  Philip¬ 
pine  editor  treated  such  an  inci¬ 
dent. 

We  have  just  received  the 
April  21  edition  of  the  Manila 
Star  Reporter,  an  afternoon 
daily,  sent  by  its  fighting  editor, 
Vicente  L.  del  Fierro.  In  three 
columns  on  the  front  page  the 
editor  has  reproduced  a  cancel¬ 
lation  order  from  a  chain  of 
movie  houses  withdrawing  ads 
for  five  theaters  from  the  daily 
issues  of  the  Star  Reporter.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  cut  is  a  column 
explanatory  story  signed  by  the 
editor 

In  substance.  Fierro’s  story 
states  the  movie  operators  were 


E&P  CALENDAR 

May  31  -  June  5  —  Nieman 
Foundation  holding  Institute 
on  Foreign  Policy  for  Nieman 
Fellows  and  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers, 
Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

June  3  —  Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  annual  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Mayo  Hotel,  Tulsa. 

June  4-5 — Nieman  reunion. 
Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

June  4-5  —  Hoosier  State 
Press  Assn.,  14th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Lincoln,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

June  5 — Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociated  Press  members,  edi¬ 
torial  conference,  Stevens 
House,  Lancaster. 

June  5  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
regional  meeting  for  weekly 
newspaper  members  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  William 
Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

June  6-11 — Special  Libra¬ 
ries  Assn.,  39th  convention. 
Hotel  Statler,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

June  10-12  —  Mississippi 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Bi¬ 
loxi,  Miss. 

June  11-12 — Michigan  AP, 
Higgins  Lake. 

June  11-12  —  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  80th  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

June  11-13  —  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Del  Mar  Beach  Club, 
Santa  Monica. 

admirers  of  the  late  President 
Roxas  and  they  complained  of 
what  was  written  by  a  Star  Re¬ 
porter  columnist  concerning 
Roxas.  Cancellation  of  the  ads 
was  “a  sign  of  their  displeasure 
over  the  columns,”  he  wrote. 

“The  Star  Reporter  wants  to 
serve  notice  to  all  that  while  it 
welcomes  ads,  it  will  never  sub¬ 
ordinate  basic  freedoms  dearly 
bought  at  the  sacrifice  of  so 
much  blood  and  tears  for  the 
sake  of  those  ads.  Those  who 
come  must  come  with  clean 
hands,  for  we  do  not  want  to 
touch  a  single  dirty  centavo. 

“The  Star  Reporter  will  not 
sacrifice  its  independence  and 
its  conviction  for  no  amount  of 
money  from  whatever  source,  be 
they  Americans,  Filipinos,  or 
plain  useless  bootlickers  who 
have  the  temerity  to  parade  as 
decent  citizens  but  whose  chief 
qualification  is  to  fawn  before 
whosoever  are  in  power,”  Fierro 
wrote. 

That’s  tellin’  'em! 


CNPA  Fights 
Boards'  Ban  on 
Profession  Ads 

Hobergs,  Calif. — Endorsement 
of  a  legislative  bill  to  deprive 
State  administrative  boards  of 
authority  to  prohibit  advertij 
ing  by  professions  was  adopted 
at  the  Califoimia  Newspape 
Publishers  Association’s  execn 
tive  and  advisory  boards  in  ses 
sion  here. 

The  action  upholding  a  meas^ 
ure  to  be  introduced  at  the  legi^ 
lature  came  after  it  was  pointed 
out  that  accountants  and  op 
tometrists  in  California  were 
now  forbidden  to  advertise  as 
a  result  of  actions  by  State  reg 
ulatory  boards. 

Decision  to  name  a  newspaper 
promotion  committee  to  repre 
sent  the  association  at  UNE^O 
and  similar  meetings  was  voted 
Lowell  Jessen,  Turlock  Joumol 
reported  few  newspaper  repre 
sentatives  attended  recent 
UNESCO  sessions  in  San  Fran 
cisco  and  newspaper  policies 
were  under  constant  fire. 

Action  of  the  Coast  Counties 
Unit,  CNPA,  in  ruling  against 
state,  county  or  municipal  pa 
litical  campaign  advertising 
which  does  not  carry  the  name 
of  sponsors  will  be  referred  to 
other  units  for  consideration  of 
similar  action.  Patrick  Peabody 
Sunnyvale  Standard,  said  volun 
tary  regulation  by  publisher 
groups  can  be  more  effective 
and  meet  objectives  better  that 
legal  action  similar  to  federal 
legislation. 

Jessen  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  CNPA  to  succeed 
Carl  L.  Lehman,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher,  Santa  Rosa  Press  Detna 
crat  and  Republican. 

Don  O’Kane,  publisher.  Eu¬ 
reka  Humboldt  Standard  and 
Times,  was  named  to  the  execu 
tive  committee. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Manager 
Dies  While  Dining  i 

Robert  Harold  Johnson,  51' 
general  manager  of  the  Neu 
York  Daily  Mirror,  died  May  25 
He  was  stricken  while  dining 
with  friends  at  a  restaurant 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  graduatec 
from  New  York  University  witl 
honors  in  accountancy,  Johns® 
became  a  CPA.  He  joined  thrf 
Hearst  organization  27  years  ago 

He  served  also  in  the  accoun; 
ing  department  of  the  Na 
York  Evening  Journal  (nov 
Journal  -  American),  and  was 
publisher  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.' 
Bee.  He  became  general  mar. 
ager  of  the  Mirror,  15  years  ago 
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Newspapers  and  newspaper 
m  readers  have  long  associated  the 
W  name  HASKIN  with  the  word  ASK. 
r  The  two  are  synonymous.  Here  is  a  ^ 

tried,  tested,  and  always  dependable  feature. 

Its  value  to  subscribers  is  testified  to  by  the 
unfailing  list  of  contract  renewals.  Such  as  this 
one:— 


Th%  Austin  American  (M^24,496)  has  renewed  its  contract 
for  The  Haskin  Service, 
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Brought  lOOO  .lobw  to  Town 

Mr.  L.  and  Mr.  H.  helped  organize  a 
committee  that  periiuaded  a  new  in¬ 


dustry  to  locate  in  their  city,  employ¬ 
ing  1000  people  left  jobless  by  the 
closing  of  a  local  war-plant. 


Listtn  to  the  Summer  Electric  Hour— Franmf;  Carle 
and  His  Orchestra,  every  Sunday,  5:30  P  M.,  F.PT,  CBS. 
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Fort  Worth!  First  in  buying  power  of  all 
metropolitan  centers  in  this  five-state  area.  First 
of  any  city  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico— with  an  estimated 
average  income  of  $4,373  per  family! 


That’s  49  per  cent  above  the  Texas  average — 

20  per  cent  above  the  U.  S.  average.  (See  chart  below.) 


Add  that  family  buying  power  to  Fort  Worth’s  tremendous 
population  growth — and  you’ll  understand  why  dollar 
volume  of  retail  sales  reached  $233,250,000  in  1946! 


Leading,  too,  in  Fort  Worth  is  the  selling  power  of  The  Fort 

Worth  Press.  Advertising  linage  for  retail  goods  has 

far  outstripped  all  local  competition — and  for  good  reason  . . 


Advertising  is  worth  more  in  The  Fort  Worth  Press! 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


PircMtage  sf  luerease  ii 
Rttail  Salts  from  1935  to  1946 
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